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“FOURSOME” 


COPYRIGHT, 1916, BY KING MOTOR CAR CO. 


Mounted on the famous King sixty horse-power chassis adopted 
for light armored cars by the U. S. Army and U. S. Marine Corps 


First of its type, this handsome model is now a 
pattern for the entire industry. The style and 
dash of its ‘‘destroyer’’ lines have captivated 
public and manufacturer alike. 

. For those who desire the Sport type of car, with 
long, low, rakish lines, yet designed in perfect 
taste, this King fears no competition. Narrow 
and ‘‘racy,’’ it seats four in comfort, has lengthy 
leg-room, and is equipped with four doors. 
The two front seats are of the “‘bucket’’ type 
and are each nineteen inches wide. Fitted to 


the back of these seats is a combination tonneau 
and ‘‘handy’”’ lamp which maybe removed from 
its socket and carried anywhere about the car. 
This light is equipped with a self-coiling cord 
and returns to its place with little attention. 
A locked compartment just behind the rear 
seat provides generous and convenient storage 
space. 

The Foursome. is colored deep maroon with 
white striping and black trimmings. Its white 
wire wheels are extra equipment. 


Price $1 585. Wire wheels $100 extra. Victoria top $125 additional 
OTHER KING MODELS 


7-passenger Touring, $1585 


7-passenger Sedan, $2150 


3-passenger Roadster, $1585 
F. O. B. Detroit 
ALL PRICES QUOTED MAY BE ADVANCED AT ANY TIME 
Write for descriptive matter and name of nearest dealer 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT 
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OUR BOYS TO FRANCE TO AVERT DISASTER 


T MAY BE TOO LATE unless we wake at once to the 
supreme urgency of the duty which confronts us in the 
Great War. This factis brought home to us with staggering 

force by recent statements from authoritative British, French, 
and American sources, while from Germany comes the confident 
prediction that her U- 


possible energy added to help drive back the enemy.” ‘‘The 
war will be fought on this side of the Atlantic unless we beat 
them in Europe, and to beat them there we’ve got to move 
quickly,” declares Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane; 
and editorial observers now recall ex-Ambassador Gerard’s 
revelation of Germany’s 
plan to collect the cost 





boats will win the war 
before the power of the 
United States can make 
itself felt on the firing- 
line. ‘‘If Germany wins 
to-day, the danger for us 
to-morrow will be be- 
yond present estima- 
tion,’”’ admouishes the 
New York Tribune, 
which adds: ‘We are 
in a war the issue of 
which is still doubtful 
and the outcome of 
which will be infallible 
defeat unless we are pre- 
pared to fight it as a 
war for our own ex- 
istence.” It is not 
enough that we finance 
our allies to the extent 
of hundreds of millions 
of dollars a month. 
England asks for ships 
and food, and France, 
who, sent us her own 
sons in our hour of need, 
cries to us for American 
troops at the earliest 
possible moment. “‘ Let 
the American soldier 
come now,” says Mar- 
shal Joffre, while “‘the 
battle is raging at its 
highest fury,” and while 
“France wants every 








GREAT BRITAIN’S TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON. 


Standing at the tomb of George Washington on April 29, Mr. Balfour paid hom- 
age to the immortal memory of the “soldier, statesman, patriot, who would have 
rejoiced to see the country of which he was by birth a citizen and the country 
which his genius called into existence fighting side by side to save mankind from 
subjection to a military despotism.’’ Above the tomb the Stars and Stripes, the 
Union Jack, and the Tricolor were flying side by side while he spoke. 


of the war from the 
United States in in- 
demnities. ‘‘It will be 
a war of living men,” 
says Major - General 
Leonard Wood, ‘and 
important as_ food, 
money, and munitions 
may be, men will be 
the big factor.”” Every 
force in the United 
States should be turned 
toward the supreme ef-, 
fort of winning the war, 
President Wilson told a 
conference of Governors 
in Washington on May 
2; and in addressing the 
same audience Secre- 
tary Lane spoke of the 
tendency of our public 
to forget that “‘this is 
our war just as much 
as England’s or France’s 
or Russia’s war.” ‘‘ The 
only safe basis for this 
country to proceed upon 
is to assume that the 
United States alone is 
entering upon a war 
with Germany—a war 
which will tax its full 
resourees and its entire 
fighting strength,” de- 
clares Pomeroy Burton, 
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manager of the London Daily Mail, who cites ‘‘ the best-informed 
military experts”’ as believing that ae worst and most — 
ous stages of the war are still to come.’ 


The following outline of the war-situation as now revealed - 


to the American Government by the visiting War Commissions 
was given to David Lawrence, of the New-York-Evening Post, 
by ‘‘a man whose sources of information are of the best”’: 


“Ttaly is short of coal, and. unless-her internal situation is 
relieved before next winter comes, the danger of a separate 
peace between Italy and the Central Powers will cause even 
more worry than the Russian 











crisis is conceded with virtual unanimity by our press. But 
when we come to the question of an immediate expeditionary 
force to France there seems to be division of counsel, opponents 
of the.idea arguing that our trained soldiers are at present more 
needed here to train the new armies we are raising, and that 
for the moment our ships can accomplish more by taking food 
to our allies. But the other yiew'finds eloquent advocates among 
our press, and Washington dispatches seem to indicate that the 
Administration has been converted to it by the arguments of 
the French Commission. Marshal Joffre, addressing the Amer- 





problem. 


ington correspondents, urges us 





‘* Russia is in a state of military 
disorganization. The censor has 
supprest hitherto the fact that 
when the revolution broke out 
at least seven hundred officers 
in the Russian Navy were killed. 
How many officers in the Russian 
Army were done away with has 
never been revealed. But dis- 
cipline was tossed to the winds; 
officers were chosen by election 
and not by military merit. A 
compromise arrangement has 
been proposed, whereby the 
choice of officers is placed in the 
hands of the troops, with certain 
powers of veto by higher officials 
in the Russian War Office, but 
the uncertainty itself is affecting 
the power of the Russian Army. 

‘France is rapidly nearing the 
end of her man-power. Altho 
the class of 1918 has not yet been 
brought to the front, the vitality 
of those who have been fighting 
for three years is such that even 
the addition of the youth is not 
regarded as sufficient. The mo- 
rale of those who have been bear- 
ing the brunt of the fighting has 

‘given the French Government 
much concern. Hence the em- 
phasis on the need of American 
forces, however small, to raise 
the hopes of the Frenchmen in 
the trenches. 

‘Lastly, there is the submarine. 
No one in the British and French 
Commission, not evén the naval 
experts of the United States 
Government, know how many 
submarines Germany can turn 
out. Her supply of material for 
torpedoes has frequently been 
thought to be near exhaustion, 
but the manufacture has gone 
on steadily, and, if anything, 
the ratio of proportion is cal- 
culated to have increased.” 





Copyrighted by the Medem Photo Service. 
THE NEW HEAD OF FRANCE’S ARMIES. 
As the French Chief of Staff, General Petain (who faces the front, 








reader) will now be in supreme command of the Allies’ West- 
ern offensive. In this photograph he is standing with Marshal 
Joffre at the Verdun Headquarters. 


to ‘“‘let the American soldier 
come now”’ 


“Led by its illustrious Presi- 
dent, the United States has 
entered into this war. By the 
side of France, in the defense of 
the ideals of mankind, the place 
of America is marked. 

‘France, which has long rec- 
ognized the valor of the Amer- 
ican soldier, cherishes the. con- 
fident hope that the flag of the 
United States will soon be un- 
furled on our fighting-line. .This 
is what Germany dreads.” 





In answer to questions the 
Marshal went on to say that he 
thought it advisable to send one 
American unit at a time to France 
rather than to wait for the com- 
plete equipment of a big army. 
And he disapproved the sugges- 
tion that Americans now with the 
French Army should be with- 
drawn to serve under the Ameri- 
ean flag, except possibly a few 
specialists who might be useful 
in developing the training of the 
new American foree. Further 
light on the views of the French 
Commission concerning an expedi- 
tionary force is supplied by C. W. 
Gilbert in the New York Tribune: 

“T have it on unquestioned 
authority that the French Com- 
mission believes that after three 
months of general training re- 
cruits can be moved near . the 
and with five weeks’ 
training within hearing of the 
great guns they can be made 


ready for war. .Men like our regu- 
lars or our militia can be made 








Of the effect of these revela- 
tions on the public’s mind Mr. Lawrence goes on to say: \ 

“It would be a mistake to say that the gloomy outlook has 
caused discouragement. It has had the opposite effect. It 
is spurring the Administration on. It is stimulating and quick- 
ening the minds of officials, captains of industry, inventors, 
military and naval experts. In one week there has been a 
noticeable change in Washington from an air of confident ease 
to one of renewed determination wherein. elements of concern 
hitherto unrealized are beginning really to challenge the genius 
of America.” 

Admiral Lord Beresford admits that the losses inflicted upon 
British shipping by the U-boats .is. ‘‘appalling,’’. and ..Lord 
Eustace Percy, ship expert with the British Commission, declares 
that ‘‘the balancing figure in the world-struggle is the tonnage 
the United States can supply.” That our first and most im- 
perative task in the war is to supply ships and food to meet this, 





ready with nothing more than 
this five weeks’ training back of the trenches.” 


Washington is accepting the French view, other dispatches 
say, and the practical question now comes up sharply: ‘‘ What 
troops shall go?’ Colonel Roosevelt himself and many others 
see in Marshal Joffre’s words an indorsement of the Roosevelt 
plan for a volunteer division for immediate service in France. 
Others suggest‘a*fitst division of National Guard units seasoned 
on the*Mexican border, because such a force could be ready for 
shipment within a month. 

According to an Associated Press dispatch from Washington 
“‘the.United States stands. ready to send an army to Europe 
whenever the Allies deem it wise to divert the necessary shipping 
from transporting food to transporting men.” On this point 
the dispatch goes on to say:. 


“The amount of tonnage that would be required for trans- 


ican people through the Wash-— 
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FRENCH AND BRITISH WAR COMMISSIONERS AT THE HOME OF WASHINGTON. 


In this group on the lawn of the old Washington homestead at Mount Vernon those indicated by numbers are: 1, Admiral Chocheprat, of the 
French Navy; 2, Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; 3, Marshal Joffre; 4, René Viviani, head of the French Commission; 
sing; 6, Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, head of the British Commission; 7, Hon. George E. Foster, of the Canadian Cabinet; 8, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, Brit- 
ish Ambassador; 9, Lieut.-Gen. G. T. M. Bridges, of the British Commission, and 10, Marquis de Chambrun, a descendant of Lafayette. 
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5, Secretary Lan- 








port is usually put at about twenty tons per man in a fully 
equipped force. For the regular American unit of 24,000 men 
nearly 500,000 tons therefore would be necessary, or ships about 
equal to the seized German tonnage in American waters. It 
remains for the Allies to figure out if they can afford to divert 
that amount of shipping.” 

Mr. Hearst’s papers, while perfectly willing that a force that 
volunteers for that specific purpose shall go to fight on French 
soil, oppose sending an expeditionary force raised under the new 
conscription bill. Says Mr. Hearst himself: 


‘“‘T think the only legitimate and sound opposition to universal 
service was based on the very general opinion that we should 
not conscript Americans to send them abroad to fight Europe’s 
battles. I think a large part of the slowness in obtaining 
volunteers has been due to the same general sentiment.” 


But “‘if we of the United States are to look our friends in the 
face after the war we must look our enemies in the face during 
the war,” declares Colonel Roosevelt, whose vigorous and 
uncompromising words are doing much to rouse the country 
to the realities of the war-situation. In an sgpel spoken in 
Chicago he calls upon the people to “farm’and arm,” and says of 
our duty in relation to the war— 


‘*We have walked into the ring, and now we must fight. No 
fight ever was won yet except by hitting. We have gone into 
the fight, we have determined to hit, and we must not hit soft. 

‘“We owe our safety at this moment to the British fleet and 
the French and British armies. I, for one, am not content to 
rest under that kind of obligation, and I do not believe that my 
fellow countrymen are content to rest under it. I wish to see us 
owe our safety to our own strength, and our own courage, and to 
the respect we inspire in our foe. 

“We shall inspire no respect if we merely try to parry that 
foe’s blows and not to return them. The only way in which we 
can return them is by immediately sending an expeditionary 
foree to fight in Europe. It would be a scandal and a shame if 
the war ended now with our part in it limited to having furnished 
dollars behind the shield of other men’s bodies. 
war. Let us fight it through ourselves, with our own strength 
and courage, to a triumphant conclusion. 

“This is the appeal I make especially to the men and women 
of the West. I do not merely ask you to go to the front, you 
mien of the West, or to cheer your men when they go, you women. 


We are in the ' 


I also ask you to see that I am given the high privilege of making 
my words good by my deeds and going to the front with you. 
I ask that I be allowed to join with others who feel as I do in 
making good the President’s message.’ 


The. grave warnings sent out from official quarters in Wash- 
ington during the last week are welcomed by the press as 
salutary and necessary. ‘‘From no point of view is an apathetic 
and leisurely preparation defensible,’ declares the New Yerk 
Globe; while Mr. Frank H. Simonds, in the New York Tribune, 
sums up the “brutal truth”’ of the situation in the following 
words: 

“To-day, despite ‘their encouraging military successes, the 
Allies are facing a situation which is serious and likely to become 
eyen more serious. The war may yet be lost unless the United 
States is prepared to send men to France promptly, to begin 
without delay the organization of ocean transport and a sys- 
tematic conservation of the national food-supply. Russia at 
least temporarily out of the war; France almost at the end of 
her resources; Italy still incapable of enduring successfully an 
attack organized by German high command such as destroyed 
Roumania and almost captured Verdun; Great Britain strug- 
gling with a submarine blockade not yet mastered and daily 
becoming more serious—this is the picture of the war-situation 
as it now exists. 

“The United States can supply the decisive blow. It can 
supply the decisive blow only if the American people put aside 
all notions that their participation in the war is to be small or 
limited to contributions of money or of food. We can win the 
war if we are prepared to do in 1917 and 1918 what we did in 
1863 and 1864, but the war itself may be lost if two years are 
consumed in organization at home in a foolish effort to train men 
imperfectly for a war such as the present. We can not hope for 
success unless we squarely face the fact that our allies are likel) 
to be beaten without our help and that we shall lose the war, 
with all the future peril that that will mean for us, unless we aci 
promptly, resolutely, and put no limit on our effort. 

“The present situation of the war does not warrant panie. 
But neither does it invite optimism. The hardest, bitterest, 
most dangerous portion of the struggle is yet to come, and unléss 
the United States is prepared for sacrifices as great as the British 
and French people have already made, Germany may yet escape 
that defeat which is essential to the restoration of justice and 
democracy in the world and the vindication of international 
law, now threatened with permanent repeal.” 
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RAINBOW VISIONS OF THE WAR’S END 


ELIGHTFUL DREAMS OF EARLY PEACE, now 
that we are in practical cooperation with our allies, and 
blithe forecasts that we shall have to do no more than 


supply money and munitions are discouraged by many editorial 
observers, who base their prediction of a long, hard war om the 
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“HURRY, UNCLE SAM! I CAN’T PULL THEM IN FAST 
ENOUGH!” —Carter in the Philadelphia Press. 


utterances of such unquestionable authorities as Mr. Balfour, 
Marshal Joffre, and Premier Lloyd George. In greeting the 
American people on his arrival in this country, Mr. Balfour 
warns us of this outlook, and such a message must be listened 
to with respect, we are reminded, for the British Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs has been close to the scene of operations and has 
played an important part in the mobilization of the British 
Empire. There is no lugubrious prophecy in his statement, 
says the Houston Chronicle, but straight common sense from 
start.to finish, ‘‘and the Lord knows that is what we need most 
in this country.”’ The great advance of the French and British 
on the Western front has filled certain Americans with optimism, 
according to the Brooklyn Times, which points to the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the military and political chiefs of the 
nations that have borne the brunt of the war do not share this 
optimism. While they have confidence in the ultimate issue, 
they do not expect it soon, and this journal cites the remark 
of Marshal Joffre that ‘‘there is no question as to how the war 
will end, but only as to when.” 

The Toledo Blade holds that any estimate of peace short of 
two years hence is “‘based on sentiment and not on the facts of 
the situation,’ and it gives as grounds for talk of peace in 1917 
the following: 


‘‘German agitation for peace. 

‘“*The distressful food situation in Germany. 

“The Austro-Hungarian weariness with the war. 
“*Resort to the desperate weapon of ruthless warfare. 
“* Anglo-French victories on the Western front. 
**Governmental disorganization in Russia. 

“Hope.” 


Of all these elements hope is most influential upon speech, 
we are told. People desire peace and constantly express their 
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wish for it, with the result that the wish commands their ex- 
pectations and they say, ‘‘Peace must come this year,’”’ tho 
virtually all they have to go upon is their hope. But at Wash- 
ington now there are men whose sense of reason alone can control 
them, and they analyze the situation as follows: 


‘‘Germany agitates for peace because the German conquests 
are as many as can be counted upon. Any change now will 
represent loss, not gain. The Germans have,the food situation 
in hand and at the next harvest will be reprovisioned. Austria- 
Hungary is not alone in being weary of war. All the belligerents 
are. But they feel they must keep fighting on. The ruthless 
submarine warfare is no more ruthless than the invasion of 
Belgium and Luxemburg. The victories of the Allies in France 
still leave von Hindenburg’s armies intact and Belgium and 
northern France in the hands of the enemy. Even if Russia 
quits, war must go on—and the Allies must fight the harder.” 


Recalling that a year ago Lloyd George made his melancholy 
speech on the theme of ‘‘Too late, always too late!” the Provi- 
dence Journal points to the fact that in his recent Guildhall 
speech he said triumphantly: “‘ Now, thank God, our men have 
a real chance in the fight.”” But the war is not over, and he does 
not prophesy how soon the end will come. He is ‘‘restrained, 
conservative,” for all the fact that he says, “the tide is turned 
—victory is increasingly near.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle and other journals speak with special 
emphasis of the fact that the entry of the United States into the 
war is not merely the addition of so much wealth, so many 























ATTITUDE. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE WRONG 


men, and so many industrial resources to the anti-German 
league, rather it is— 


“The symbol of a final and uncompromising alliance of the 
world’s democracies against the monster bred of Prussian 
autocracy and militarism. The world can not hope for a stable 
peace built upon a compromise with the existing German 
system. That system, as the President pointed out in his war- 
address to the Congress, is incompatible with free government 
and enduring peace. We can not palter or negotiate with it. 
We must put it out of business or go out of business ourselves.” 
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FEELING THE MAILED FIST 


"| = MAN IN THE STREET who has been reading 
about war for so many months will feel from now on 
its’ mailed fist on his shoulder at every step is one 
thought suggested to some observers by the passage of the 
Administration’s Army Bill, which makes selective conscription 

















Copyrighted by the_Press Publishing Company. 
PLAY BALL! 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


the military law of the United States. The measure, which 
authorizes the President to raise an army of 1,000,000, passed 
the House by a vote of 397 to 24 and the Senate by 81 to 8, 


- according to Washington dispatches. Real fighting on the bill, 


we are told, centered in the House, which eliminated the volun- 
teer system from it by a vote of 313 to 109. With the beginning 
of the operation of the law, observes the New York Times, 
millions in this country who hitherto have looked upon war as 
something apart from their daily lives will realize what modern 
warfare means, and it points out that the passing of the law 
is only a small part of our prodigious task in which all the zeal 
and energy of the War Department and the Governors and 
people of the States will be needed. If volunteer recruiting does 
not progress more rapidly, drafted men will fill vacancies in 
the regular Army, this journal informs us, and the National 
Guard must be raised to authorized strength by conscription. 
This is the first thing to be done, and then the formation of the 
first increment of the great reserve army must begin. Apart 
from the transportation of these 500,000 men to the various 
military bases and their formation and training, in which the 
services of 150,000 seasoned officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and privates will be required, The Times notes that this enormous 
work will provide night-and-day operation for thousands of 
laborers and factories, ammunition-plants and armories. What 
is more, contractors, steel-manufacturers, laboratories, motor- 
ear makers, and foundries will all be involved in the great labor. 
Happily, we are told, the War Department has already made 
its preliminary plans, and by August 2,000,000 men will have 
been selected for military service. 

The failure of the volunteer system to produce an adequate 
army for the United States justifies Congress in deciding upon 
compulsory service, according to the Troy Times, which thinks 
also that the presence of the British and French commissions 
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and their emphatically exprest desire that the United States 
should not repeat the mistake of other countries in waiting too 
long for conscription were also very influential in bringing about 
the result. On this point Washington dispatches quote a letter 
from Marshal Joffre to Vice-President Marshall, in which he 
said in part that the compulsory-service law is a ‘‘most eloquent 
proof of the common will that inspires us both.” Not a few 
editors call attention to the fact that altho the law has been 
passed, this is no reason why those who wish to enlist should 
not enlist before they are drafted; but the New York World is 
not very much encouraged by the report of enlistments for 
twenty-four days in April. To bring the regular Army under 
the volunteer system to its full strength of approximately 300,000, 
there were needed 183,898 men, and, by April 24, there had 
been obtained 32,108, or about one-sixth. Under this system 
New York has contributed fewer troops than Illinois or Penn- 
sylvania, while the only State that has given practically its full” 
quota is Nevada, which has recruited 94.4 per cent., and Oregon 
is next with 59.3 per cent., and The World adds: 


‘Kansas, which, according to Governor Capper, was to produce 
50,000 men at once, has actually produced 946, which is 27.9 
per cent. of its quota. Missouri, which is Speaker Clark’s State, 
has a record of less than 20 per cent. Chairman Dent’s State, 
Alabama, makes a still poorer showing—10.9 per cent., while 
the North Carolina of Claude Kitchin has given to the Govern- 
ment only 8 per cent. of its quota. Yet even these States have 
done better than many others.” 


The New York Tribune believes that April 28, 1917, the day 
the draft bill was enacted into law, will be remembered as that 
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THE ONLY ANSWER TO WAR. 
—McCay in the New York American. 


on which the United States ‘“‘renounced for good and all a 
fundamental error in its military policy.”” We shall not depend 
again for armies on the “unfair, haphazard, unscientific, ex- 
tremely costly system of volunteering,”’ this journal goes on to 
say, but shall “‘mobilize by conscription the man-power at our 
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hand, thus getting the best results not only in the field but in the 
industries by whieh our population must be fed and our armies 
supplied and equipped.” We read then: 

“Tt has been an up-hill fight to overcome the tradition of 
voluntaryism. The idea that one may serve the State or not, 
as he pleases, had taken deep root in our easy-going American 
individualism. It fitted in with the loose strueture of our 
national organization and with our frontiersman habits of 
thought. In young and sparsely settled countries volunteering 
is in harmony with the popular temper. That is why Canada 
and Australia have stuck to it in this war. But in a country 
which has attained, or is attaining, its growth, where economic 
and industrial conditions are complex, volunteering handicaps 
efficiency. It hampers national effort, because it prevents 
unification and scientific selection. It is a policy of muddling 
and waste.” 

While the country is congratulating itself on this new law, 
The Tribune says further, it should remember with especial 
gratitude those whose devoted labors have had the largest 
influence in clearing the way for this indispensable reform, and 
it believes it is not too much to say that the late Major-General 
Emory Upton is the real father of the agitation to do away with 
the volunteer system, for an unanswerable indictment against 
it exists in his book, ‘‘The Military Policy of the United States.” 
It was left unfinished in manuscript on General Upton’s death 
in 1881, we are told, and lay for twenty years in the archives 
of the War Department, but— 

“Tt was rescued from oblivion in 1904 by Secretary Root and 
printed as a public document. It became at once the starting- 
point for the attack on the vicious volunteering policy which 
cost the United States so dearly in all its wars. Upton’s brilliant 
critique shattered forever the delusion that volunteering had 
ever been anything but a calamitous experiment in our history. 

**One other name stands out in the crusade now crowned with 
suecess. It is that of Major-General Leonard Wood. More 
conspicuously and efficiently than any other living officer he 
has worked for universal military training and service. He 
boldly preached the doctrine of conscription when few others 
had the courage to use that unpopular word. Public indifference 
never deterred or discouraged him. But for his breadth of 
vision, energy, and fidelity, American opinion might not even 
now have been educated up to the point of discarding volunteer- 
ing as a broken staff. His name will be justly coupled with 
Upton’s as a leader in the fight to destroy our most dangerous 
military delusion. Equally with Upton his place will be secure 
in the history of the modernization of our military system.” 

‘ 

The Manchester Union sees in the action of Congress a stagger- 
ing blow against the ‘‘whole brood of giants with which we have 
to contend’’; and it tells us first of the ‘‘giant of waste,’’ which 
always challenges the progress of a free people; then of the 
challenge of the ‘‘giant of caste,’ that terrible monster always 
ready to smash its way into our counsels; and again the ‘giant 
of Prussianism at home, the dark foree working in many ways 
to weaken, distract, clog, neutralize us’’; and, best of all, this 
journal concludes, we have struck a blow at Germany that she 
will appreciate to the full. 

The press of the United States, with a few notable exceptions, 
remarks the Socialist Call, have ‘“‘betrayed the people of the 
United States by lulling them to sleep with the lying statements 
aus to the true character of this act.’”’ Not all Socialists are 
pacifists in this country, as the press have made clear, but this 
journal] is convinced of the error of compulsory service, and 
urges that the conscription act be repealed, when it says: 

‘Do not let yourself be misled by those who seek to convince 
you, now that the conscription act is passed, that the people 
ean do nothing to stay the heavy hand of militarism from 
descending upon the shoulders of the youth of America. The 
fathers can stay it—can stay it by using their organized political 
power. In some States the mothers can help push back the 


hands outstretched to grasp their sons, as they now have the 
ballot. All who have the right of using the ballot can join in 
an organized movement to compel Congress to restore the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution by repealing the conscription 
act.” 





THE CASH-REGISTER OF PATRIOTISM 


EW OF US, comparatively, will be chosen to risk our 
Fk lives at the European battle-front for the sake of the 

great cause to which the nation is committed. But there 
is to be ample chance for everybody to make some material 
sacrifice for that cause both ‘‘by lending to the Government 
at a low rate as well as by submitting to taxation at a high rate,”’ 
as the New York Journal of Commerce remarks. Friend and 
foe realized that America ‘‘meant business’? when Congress 
passed the great $7,000,000,000 loan bill. The man in the street 
will realize that America means business when he takes his 
savings now drawing 4, or 5, or 6 per cent. interest and invests 
them in the “Liberty Loan” at 314 per cent. He will realize 
it again when he, with a million others, pays a tax on his “‘mod- 
erate income” of $3,000 or less. Still again, he will realize it 
when the war-tax raises the price of his beer, or his cigars, or his 
chewing-gum, or his motor-car, or his railroad-tickets. Now the 
man of means does not usually realize the meaning of such 
things because he has a surplus income which he ean spare, 
and because he is in a position to profit by war-t:me prosperity. 
But there is to-day a movement to bring home to the rich man 
the full realization of the cost of war-making. It is voiced by 
the press—particularly by the radical section—and it is power- 
fully influencing the deliberations of the Ways and Means 
Committee. It is bearing fruit in three directions as the new 
financial legislation takes shape: in taxation cutting down war- 
time profits, in almost confiscatory taxation of large incomes, and 
in taxes on luxuries and things chiefly used by the rich. 

Nearly two billion dollars must be raised by new taxation 
during the coming year, which means that the taxes must be 
both many and stiff. Congressmen naturally differ as to what 
methods will be most productive and most fair in their ap- 
plication. Hence, the suggestions made by the Treasury De- 
partment are being modified, and the revenue bill is still far 
from its final form. An enormous increase in the excess-profits 
tax seems assured, the New York Evening World’s Washington 
correspondent thinks, so as to take ‘‘practically all above 8 
per cent. return.”’ Other tax probabilities, on the basis of the 
dispatches from the capital, are thus sketched in a Syracuse 
Post-Standard editorial: 


“The income-tax revenue will be largely increased. The 
exemption figure will probably be dropt to $1,500 for single 
men, and $2,000 for married men, with an increase in the rate 
as income is increased, until it becomes 25 per cent. at $100,000 
a year, and at least 40 per cent on $1,000,000. There are 120 
million-dollar incomes in the United States. 

“‘The taxes on distilled and malt liquors and on tobacco will 
be largely increased. The tax on liquor will be put as high 
as the traffic will bear, so high that there will surely be a decrease 
in production and an increase in the price of the bar-room drink, 
but not so high that it will not produce a lot more money. 
Cigarets will bear a heavy tax. 

“‘The stamp taxes proposed by the Treasury Department will 
all be accepted, including transportaion taxes, amusement 
taxes, tobacco taxes, Pullman tickets, soft drinks, musical in- 
struments, candy, perfumery, and a variety of other luxuries. 
There will be a tax on automobile production and on gasoline. 

“The committee proposes to increase the first-class letter- 
rate to three cents and the second-class rate to two if not to 
three. The proposal is a new one, but it is pretty certain that 
an increase will be made in both the first- and second-class rates. 

‘There is no present intention to revise the custom laws.” 


Some members of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
a New York Journal of Commerce correspondent reports, favor 
still larger surtaxes on incomes than those here mentioned, and 
even ‘‘the requisitioning by the Government of all incomes 
above a fixt amount.”” At any rate, concludes the Boston News 
Bureau, “‘war is a hothouse of income taxation.” It notes that 
‘fone who was burdened with a taxable income of $5,000,000 
in 1913 would have paid $340,010, $687,920 now, and $1,999,106 
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THE SPENDER. 
.—Spang in the Montgomery Advertiser. 


WHO WILL PAY 


if the new proposals become law.’’ At the other end of the 
income line, the inclusion of incomes of from $1,000 to $3,000 
would mean 2,500,000 new taxpayers, according to Treasury 
estimates. Altogether, the new income taxes are expected to 
yield over $400,000,000. 

While Congress works over such figures as these the radical 
press keep up a demand for the ‘‘conscription of wealth.’’ As 
the Pittsburg Leader crisply voices this demand: 


**Conscription of men for the Army and Navy will take those 
who are best able to fight the country’s battles. 

“‘Conseription of money will affect only those who are best 
able to bear the loss.” 


“This generation,”. says the New Orleans Item, published by 
Speaker Clark’s son-in-law, ‘‘has ordained war.’’ Therefore, 
it contends, “‘let this generation pay every penny of the cost of 
war that can possibly be squeezed from the swollen incomes and 
profits in war-supply industries.” The Socialist Milwaukee 
Leader points to the rich sources of revenue at the Government’s 
command if it decides to tax excess profits and swollen incomes 
which are ‘‘revealed in the quarterly reports of the mining and 
industrial corporations.”’ For instance, it notes, “‘hundreds of 
millions of dollars were distributed in copper dividends in 
1916.”" Mr. Hearst’s papers also plead eloquently for keeping 
down war-profits. Says the New York Journal: 

“The little man who is to have his income of two thousand a 
year taxed will not complain of being taxed ror HIS COUNTRY. 
The big man who is to pay super-tax, a heavy tax of perhaps 
40 or 50 per cent., will not complain of the tax if his country 
needs it. 

“But both will complain, and justly, if the billions raised by 
taxation are to be squandered in paying criminal profits to 
ammunition-makers and trusts—whether for United States 
Government supplies or supplies for the Allies, whom we are 
financing.” 


On the other hand, the conservative and financial press advise 
caution in this direction. ‘True, says the New York Sun, the 
Government must in pursuit of revenue “go right and left, near 
and far, after wealth and earnings,”’ but, it adds, “it can not 
go after wealth and earnings as a butcher in the slaughter-pen 
goes after hogs.”” That is: 


“The Government can not go after great incomes in a way 
threatening to extinguish them without forcing the wealth 








WATCHING BEHIND HIM A LITTLE NOW 


—Ireland in the Columbus D/spatch 


IN GERMANY? 


behind those incomes into new quarters which will not produce 
the revenues the Government is after. ...... 

“The Government can not safely tax the earnings of a cor- 
poration or a partnership so heavily that the weight of the 
taxation will begin to slow down the machinery of the industry 
or the business so taxed. If it does, the Government will 
begin to get less and less revenue directly from those depleted 
sourees. . . . No taxation program that is destructive of the 
thing taxed will produce the money.” 

Tax incomes, the New York Commercial similarly advises, 
‘‘but do not impose on the capital that produces and increases 
incomes a confiscatory tax.”’ Such a course, explains The Com- 
mercial, is equivalent to “grinding the seed-corn.” These 
papers are not averse to all taxation of large profits, but they 
object to what they call ‘‘unscientific”’ taxation. The Wall 
Street Journal advises the Ways and Means Committee that- 

“The proper way to tax war-profits is to tax the increased 
profits of all business by comparison with the previous average 
profits covering a period of three, five, or ten years and making 
exemption of 8 per cent. upon new capital set at work in the 
business.” 

Turning from conscription of wealth to the call for volunteer 
contributions of money, we would note Secretary McAdoo’s 
announcement of the first issue of the 1917 “‘ Liberty Loan.” 
This will consist of two billion dollars’ worth of 314 per cent. 
bonds to be dated July 1, 1917. Subscriptions for these will be 
received at the banks and other appointed places until June 15. 
The machinery of the Federal Reserve will be used in the col- 
lection. We quote the following from Secretary McAdoo’s 
call for “‘ volunteer dollars”’: 


“The ‘Liberty Loan’ will be offered at par as a popular 
subscription, and ample opportunity will be given to every 
man and woman in the United States who wishes to subscribe 
to secure an absolutely safe investment, free from Federal, 
State, or local taxation (except, of course, inheritance taxes). 
The bonds will be in such denominations as will put them 
within the reach of every investor....... ‘ 

“From communications I have received from every part of 
the country, large oversubscription to the issue seems beyond 
Pe 

“The greatest immediate service the American people can 
render in this war for universal liberty throughout the world 
is to furnish the means for its vigorous prosecution. This bond 
issue is the first step. I earnestly bespeak the cooperation of 
every citizen throughout the length and breadth of the land 
in this great service of patriotism.” 
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TRELAND A WAR-FACTOR 


RELAND’S SUDDEN EMINENCE as a factor in our 
I relations with our allies elicits trenchant comment here 

and in Great Britain on the Irish problem. Hardly had 
the British Commission met the Administration when Mr. 
Balfour was advised, as a Washington correspondent of the 
New York World puts it, that ‘“‘a speedy solution of the Irish 
problem will do more to further the fight for universal democracy 
throughout the world than any other concession Great Britain 
could make.’’ The Washington corre- 


New York Times. Mr. Harrison speaks of the enthusiasm 
with which Englishmen welcome the entrance of our great 
Republic into this tremendous war, and then asks: 


**But does this glorious comradeship in arms quite justify 
American politicians, however eminent and friendly, thrusting 
themselves into our municipal politics at a moment of intense 
crisis? As an Englishman, I wonder to see my stalwart friend 
Roosevelt and so many leaders of American intellect and states- 
manship echoing the stale sophisms of our enemies during one 
of the most inveterate trials to which Britain has ever been 
exposed. What would Americans do if 
we intervened in one of their dilemmas 





spondent of the New York Post tells of 
informal talks between Mr. Balfour, 
President Wilson, and Secretary Lan- 
sing, in which it was brought out that 
Russia and Ireland from the start have 
been ‘“‘the two weak spots in the 
Allied cause.”” Now that Russia has 
happily thrown off the yoke, Ireland 
remains the ‘“‘single cause of apathy” 
here. Meanwhile, in London dispatches 
we read that Lloyd George, in his 
famous Guildhall speech on April 27, 
said that “settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion is essential to the peace of the 
world and essential to speedy victory 
in the war,”’ and, further, that ‘‘ Ireland 
is the one menacing prospect on the 
whole horizon. We must convert 
Ireland from a suspicious, surly, dan- 
gerous neighbor to a cheerful, loyal 
comrade.”” Then he appealed to “‘the 








—say, if our ex-Ministers, doctors, and 
preachers were to summon them with 
a passionate appeal to raise up their 
12,000,000 of colored citizens to equal 
human dignity, to wipe out the national 
stigma on the commonwealth that 
every man or woman born with a dark 
skin is born into the shame of exclusion 
and the life of a pariah race?” 

Mr. Harrison laments also that 
Britain’s American friends in her 
desperate crisis ‘‘repeat the unreal, 
untrue, and malicious taunts of our 
enemies within and without the United 
Kingdom when they tell us to give the 
Irish nation autonomy.” Where is 
the Irish nation, he asks, and adds that 
Great Britain’s very dilemma is that 
‘there are three sections of Irish, 
each repudiating, contradicting, and, 
if we let them, eager to fight each 
other.” 

Among the Irish-American press the 








patriotism of all men to sink every- 
thing for the one purpose of getting 
this question out of the way.” To 
show American support of the Presi- 
dent’s good offices toward a settlement 
and to voice their approval of Lloyd 
George’s stand, 134 members of the 
House of Representatives addrest a cablegram to the British 
Premier, in which they quote his words on Ireland and add: 


quite f-friendly.” 


‘“We believe that all Americans will be deeply stirred and 
their enthusiastic effort enlisted if the British Empire will now 
settle this problem in accordance with the principles announced 
by President Wilson in his address to Congress, asking it to 
declare war on autocracy for the world-wide safety of democracy 
and of small nationalities.” 


London dispatches inform us that Lord Northcliffe, in a 
pronouncement to the press on the Irish situation, said that 
_‘‘the happiness of Ireland is entirely in the hands of Mr. Balfour 
and the British mission in the United States. The differences 
between the two parties here have been so slight that Mr. 
Balfour’s influence can settle the difficulty.” It was Lord 
Northcliffe also who sought through the New York World 
opinions from leaders of thought in this country on the Irish 
problem. Replies urging a settlement of the Home-Rule question 
have come from such eminent men as Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
ex-President Taft, Mr. George W. Wickersham, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, and Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University. 

But another distinguished American, Representative Joseph 
G. Cannon, for many years Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, holds that ‘‘the Irish problem is a problem which 
must be settled by the people of Great Britain,’’ and that, too, 
is the judgment of Frederic Harrison, famous historian and 
publicist, who writes a long letter to the London Morning Post 
on what he calls ‘‘the Irish dilemma,” which is cabled to the 


“MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 


NORTHCLIFFE TO LLOYD GEOoRGE—“ Play up, David! 
It’s o-obvious y-y-your fine overtures are t-taming its 
S-Sav-savage breast .. . it b-begins to l-look quite. . . 


—Cheney in The Passing Show (London). 


Irish World (New York), a stout op- 
ponent of the English Government, 
says that Lloyd George, in proposing 
to change Ireland from a ‘“‘suspicious, 
surly, dangerous neighbor into a cheer- 
ful, loyal comrade,” is merely offering 
her “ta mess of pottage.”’ This journal impugns the interest 
shown by Lord Northcliffe, whom it calls “‘ Lloyd George’s boss” 
and a ‘“‘political Warwick.’’ The offer to Ireland of the “‘sem- 
blance”’ of self-government is a “‘bribe,”’ and this journal adds: 


‘‘An English newspaper, The New Age, has declared that 
‘a half a million troops of one kind or another are immobilized 
by the condition of Ireland, for which Edward Carson is mainly 
responsible.” England needs badly these half a million troops 
at this time when her military forces in France are literally 
being decimated. She hopes that she can wheedle the Irish 
into helping her to obtain this half-million of soldiers. Hence 
Lloyd George’s, or rather Northceliffe’s, offer of sham self- 
government.” : 

The Gaelic American (New York) is skeptica: of politicians 
and newspapers that aim at a settlement satisfactory to England 
and acceptable to Ireland as the best she can get, but it adds: 


“If some politicians in Washington undertake to arrange a 
nice deal with England by which Ireland will be offered a stone, 
instead of bread, they will fail. The Irish citizens of the United 
States want to obtain justice for Ireland in the same proportion 
as the Government undertakes to obtain it for Belgium and 
Servia. Belgium and Servia want. national independence. 
Ireland also wants national independence and is as much en- 
titled to it as either Belgium or Servia. She has a right to expect 
the assistance of the United States in obtaining it, now that 
America has entered the war to fight, as the President says, 
for civilization and democracy. And they have a right to ask the 
American people to demand that the military and naval forces 
of the United States be not used to force on Ireland a settlement 
not approved by a majority of the Irish people by the only 
methods by which public questions are decided in America— 
a free and untrammeled popular election. We have confidence 
in the American people.” 
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MR. ROOT AS A FRIEND OF REVOLUTION 


O RESCUE RUSSIA from the desperate plight in 

which she was left by the ‘‘dark forces” of bureaucracy 

and pro-Germanism is said to be one aim of the American 
Commission to Petrograd, headed by Mr. Elihu Root, and it 
seems to the Chicago Herald that ‘‘since the -first American 
representatives went to France to secure aid for the struggling 
Republic” no commission from this country has been confronted 
with a more vital task. It is now our duty “‘to put the Russian 
Republic on its feet as far as aid and competent counsel can do 
so,” the Atlanta Journal insists. This paper hears that our 
Government’s plans include a large loan ‘‘and expert assistance 
in rehabilitating the demoralized Russian railway system.” 
The Newark News takes a military expert’s word that ‘‘there 
are 10,000,000 Russians fully trained and hardened, but who 
have neither guns, munitions, nor other necessary equipment 
to be of service on the Eastern front., If this legacy of the 
incompetence and worse of the late Imperial rule can be changed 
from a liability into an asset, then there is a big task already 
cut out for the United States in equipping these forces.””’ The 
News adds that our mission will also be charged with ‘‘the duty 
of finding out at first hand the stability of the Government.” 
And, others note, they will help to stabilize it by emphasizing 
American friendship, and will encourage Russia’s leaders to 
continue the fight for world-democracy while setting up democ- 
racy at home. As the New York Tribune remarks: 

“It will be the delicate and exacting task of the American 
mission to offer American aid to the Russian people, yet at the 
same time to make sure that the aims of the Allies as a whole 
are to be promoted by that assistance. The internal situation 
in Russia is confused. Evidently there are influential elements 
there more engrossed with internal reorganization than they are 
with the prosecution of the war against the Teutonic Powers.” 

For such a task the papers quoted consider the choice of 
Elihu Root to head the Commission eminently fitting. With 
scores, of others they enlarge-upon Mr. Root’s ability, and his 
diplomatic and administrative experience. Yet there are a few 
sharp critics of this selection. The Socialist New York Call 
declares that the appointment of ‘‘ Root, the very incarnation of 
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toryism, conservatism, and capitalism,” is “suspicious *’ and 
“shady”; ‘‘it offends the senses of the American people; it is 
a mortal insult to the Russian people who have just overthrown 
the sort of thing that Root . . . stands for.” ‘“‘Siberian exiles 
and radical labor classes are now dominating the Russian 
Government,” we read in a New York World dispatch, ‘and 
American extremists are seeking to incite opposition against 
Mr. Root on this account.” 

At a dinner in New York last week, Prof. Alexander Petrun- 
kevitch, of Yale, himself the son of a leader in the first Duma, 
cited this distrust of Mr. Root as bearing upon one dangerous 
element in the Russian situation. He said in part: 


“The danger lies in the fact that the Russian Social Demo- 
crats consider an autocracy—the worse the autocracy the better 
—they consider an autocracy gives the promise of a socialistic 
state because év¥ tody is dissatisfied and ready to fight it, 
but that a constitutional democracy, a country like this country, 
satisfies too many, and therefore postpones indefinitely the 
dream of a socialistic republic. ..... . 

“*T personally have the highest admiration for Senator Root. 
I do not know who the other members on that Commission are, 
but I know that the press, the Socialist press in New York, 
are already writing about them, and I know that they are going 
to cable that over into Russia. I know that the men will be 
met there with distrust. I know that unless there are members 
on that Commission who will be personally acceptable to the 
Russian Social Democrats, the Russian press will create the 
impression that the Commission was sent for the special purpose 
of fighting down the Social Democrats, who are now in the 
ascendency in Russia.” 





But Mr. Ivan Narodny, vice-president of the Russian- 
American Asiatic Corporation, does’ not believe ‘‘that the 
Socialist element will play any great réle in Russia, as the 
backbone of Russian political life is and remains the peasantry 
and the intellectual middle class.” He expects the American 
Commission to work with representatives of these elements in 
the establishment of a federative republic. And to further that 
end he suggests the addition of a few men who know Russia 
at first hand, or who are known there. Among these, he names 
Colonel Roosevelt as being no doubt the most popular American 
in Russia. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THE country will forgive garden-plotters——Newark News. 

AND we must teach even our potato plants toshoot.—Baltimore American. 

It will be easier if the new republics will form alphabetically at the 
left—New York Sun. 

HERE the embattled farmers stand and fix the price heard round the 
world.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


THE back steppes of Russia may soon become the front porch of the 
world.—Brookiyn Eagle. 
THAT wagging Austrian tail looks friendly, but the bite is on the German 
end of the dog.— Wall Street Journal. 
“THERE are two Germanys,” says the Kansas City Star. One, as we 
see it, is a-plenty.—-Macon Telegraph 





PERHAPS it isn’t so much how dry we are as 
how dry we are going to be.—New York Sun. 

BERLIN’s idea of a British defeat is when 
Haig tries to advance three miles and makes 44 
two.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 

““WAR-BRIDES” are risky, says an ex- 
change. Do they differ in this respect 
from ordinary brides?—Charleston News and 
Courier. 

We hear a great deal these days about 
“*pan-Germany,’”’ and we gather that this 
country is going to help do it.—Chicago 
Daily News. 

THE name of the lieutenant of the Ameri- 
can gun-crew which sank a U-boat contains 
a warning to all German submarines: B. 
Ware.—New York World. 

“Tr is all over,”’ groaned the Kaiser, ‘‘ The 
game is up. The American people have de- 
cided to put into the war the money which 
they now spend for chewing-gum and penny 
chocolate!’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

In the hope of shielding them from sub- 
marine attacks, Great Britain has left off 
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THE freedom of the press never was 
guaranteed to interfere with the freedom of 
the Republic.— Wilmington Star. 

GeT busy with the food crop, suggests 
the Atlanta Constitution. ‘That will give 
you a place in the sun.—Columbus Dispatch 





“ WOTAN line impregnable,” Berlin 
claimed; but the Allies knocked the “n" 
out of the first two words.—Chattanooga 
News. 

SINKING hospital-ships is a charming trait 
in a sensitive gentleman who shrinks from 
being opposed by negro soldiers.—Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. 

AT an auction sale of first editions Thack- 
eray’s “‘Snob’’ was sold for $1,975. It took 
a genius to make a snob worth that much 
—New York Evening Sun. 

A Bopy of Polish workmen in Camden, N. 
J., accused a native American, one Schmidt, 
of disloyalty, and had to testify against him 
through an interpreter.—Nele York Morning 
> Telegraph. 

To those who recently were wont to drink 











her hospital-ships their distinctive insignia. Copyrighted, 1917, by the Press Publishing Company. 
IN THE DANGER-ZONE! 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


Now, if some way could be found to make 
the French cathedrals look like breweries.— 
New York Sun. 


unctuously to Der Tag a substitute toast 
that sounds somewhat the same, and yet ts 
safer, much safer, is here suggested: ‘‘ Der 
Flag.""—New York Morning Telegraph 
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ENGLAND HARD HIT BY SUBMARINES 


British press with the manner in which their Admiralty 
is handling the submarine situation, and most of : the 
papers protest against the policy of secretiveness in veiling the 
shipping losses due to the U-boats. As figures are now pub- 
lished, they say, it is impossible to form any accurate idea of the 
amount of tonnage that has 
fallen to the guns and torpedoes 
of the “pirates.” In enemy 
circles great satisfaction pre- 
vails, and the German Minis- 
ter of Finance, Dr. Helfferich, 
speaking in the Reichstag, 
said that the submarine policy 
is an overwhelming  suceass. 
He stated that 1,600,000 tons 
of shipping had been sunk, with 
a loss of only six submarines, 
during the first two months of 
unrestricted U-boat war. Over 
against this is the statement of 
the British Mission at Wash- 
ington that on the day before 
Mr. Balfour sailed the British 
caught twenty U-boats in one 
day by eliminating a submar- 
ine-base, and the semiofficial 
statement of the London Times 
that since the campaign began 
the submarines had been cap- 
tured and sunk at the rate of 
one a day. However, while the 
Germans may be concealing 
their losses, Admiral von Capelle 
comments on the fact that the 
English are doing the same. 
He remarked to the Reichstag: 
“Notwithstanding the sharp 
censorship in Entente countries, 
sufficient news has reached us 
to show that the U-boats have 
hit a vital nerve of England, and, 
through her, of her Allies. The London Morning Post of April 
16 says the number of English boats really sunk has been kept 
secret, but that the scales are inclining toward Germany and 
that this gain probably will increase in mathematical progres- 
sion. This is significant. The Navy has fully realized the ex- 
pectations on which the. proclamation of the sea-barrier was 
based, and it has no doubt that in a conceivable time England 
will suffer the consequences.” 


The London papers loudly call for more information from 
the Admiralty. The Daily Mail, commenting on one of the 
weekly reports of merchant ships lost, says: 


| eer DISSATISFACTION finds expression in the 


“This week’s return is very grave. Even so, it does not show 
the full extent of the damage done by the German submarines. 
Its figures, of course, are truthful as far as they go, but they 
refer only to the British ships, and the result is they give a false 
impression. . 

““They do not include French, Italian, American, and neutral 

vessels, all these being sunk, as well as British ships. We have 
reached a point of the war where we rely to some extent upon 
neutral tonnage to bring us our supplies; thus the loss of Nor- 
wegian and of Spanish ships trading to this country affects us, 
altho it makes no appearance in our returns. 





HUMANITY TORPEDOED. 
GERMAN COMMANDER—“ Seems to be a neutral—send him down.” 


‘‘The second point which must be remembered is that these 
losses arecumulative. They are felt more and more severely 
as they continue, just as the turns of a thumbscrew are little 


felt at first, but when they increase they grow increasingly ~ 


painful.” 


The Times is very angry and supports the contention of The 
Morning Post that “‘the figures 
have been juggled.” It con- 
siders that— 


“Tf fuller details were fur- 
nished, the case would be found 
still worse. We see no good, 
but on the contrary much harm, 
in trying to shirk or minimize 
the facts. It does not deceive 
the enemy, who sees in it a 
sign rather of weakness than of 
strength, and it tends to produce 
a sense of false security among 
our own people. We do not 
suggest for the moment that the 
returns as given are intended 
to produce this effect, but we 
know they do produce it. The 
people do not realize the magni- 
tude of the loss because they 
only see that about .2,500 ships 
or more arrived and sailed, and 
that’ some fifty-odd were lost 
and the proportion looks com- 
fortably small. ..... It would 
be far better, as Runciman said, 
to tell the whole truth and to 
let the country realize what is 
before us. Everything in this 
country depends on the in- 
telligent comprehension by the 
public of the real situation.” 


The Daily Telegraph urges the 
greatest effort in ship-building, 
and remarks that it would be 
suicidal to count on America’s 
aid in this respect unless Brit- 
ish shipyards supplement our 
efforts: 


“The position brooks no de- 
lay. Not only this country but the whole Empire and the 
Allied cause are imperiled so long as the losses at sea are in 
excess of the production of new ships. It is useless to lean on 
America, anticipating that she will solve the problem for us. 
That country is short of labor and short of material, as is 
officially admitted, and she is now confronted with new de- 
mands on both owing to the decision to raise an army for 
service in Europe. America will assist, but nothing she can 
do can save us from the consequences of want of effort on our 
own part.” 


None the less The Morning Post looks to America for ships: 
‘‘We ask our American friends to take the whole situation 


very seriously into account. It is useless to imagine either 
that the submarine warfare upon commerce is not a main factor 


—Land and Water (London). 


in the war or that. some happy invention may defeat the sub- 


marine. It probably will be defeated, but it would be suicidal 
to reckon on this.” 

One of the British Ministers, a former American citizen, Sir 
Albert Stanley, the well-known traction expert, once of Detroit, 


frankly admits that the submarine question has proved in-, 


creasingly difficult to handle, but, with American cooperation, 
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he hopes that the problem will be solved. In one of his recent 
speeches, reported by The Daily Express, he said: 


‘‘We have not yet found a way of dealing with the submarines 
so as to remove the danger of their being an enormously im- 
portant factor in determining the outcome of the war. The 
effect of the submarine war upon the existence of the British 
Empire is simply this—that we can not continue to bring into 
this country all the supplies and materials required for our ex- 
istence, for the continuance of the war, and for the actual needs 
of our industries. 

“The entry of the United States into the war will have a far- 
reaching effect on the ultimate result. The United States will 
be quick to realize the serious position of shipping as the result 
of the submarine war. She will turn out ships so rapidly that 

_ for every vessel sunk by the Germans another will bs floated.” 


Other British Ministers, and the majority of them, display 
characteristic optimism. For example, Lord Robert Cecil, the 
Blockade Minister, assumes that every conflict between sub- 
marine and armed merchantman ends in the loss of the sub- 


marine. In an interview with the Petit Parisien he said: 


‘‘With regard to the results of the submarine blockade, it 
can not be denied that the losses sustained by merchant ship- 
ping are important. I ‘do not think, however, that it is any 
exaggeration to say that they are considerably below what the 
Germans hoped to inflict upon us. It should not be forgotten 
also that, while we talk much about the victims of Teuton piracy, 
we say little or nothing about the losses sustained by the pirates. 

“T am able to state upon the authority of the Admiralty 
that between February 21 and April 1 there were no fewer 
than forty-nine fights between British vessels and German 
pirates. If you bear in mind that, accordiny to the returns 


supplied to the Commons by Sir Edward Carson (the First 
Lord of the Admiralty), there were forty others between Febru- 


JOHN BULL IN A FIX. 
NEPTUNE—“ Better admit defeat, John.” 
—Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


ary 1 and 21; this gives us a total of about ninety combats 
in two months.” 

The British Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, thinks that 
the / submarines have done more good than harm. At the 
Guildhall, in London, he said: 


‘There is no doubt we have lost many ships, but they brought 
America in, and I am perfectly satisfied with the balance.” 


RUSSIA’S GREATEST DANGER 


CIVIL WAR in Russia is thought to be a possibility 
A by many competent observers unless the extreme 
radicals can be induced to go a little more slowly. 
Reports indicate that at present, and until the Constituent 
Assembly can meet, Russia is being ruled by two more or less 


RUSSIA QUOTES THE KAISER. 
*‘Germany’s future is on the water.” 
-—Novy Satirikon (Petrograd). 


self-constituted bodies—the Provisional Government and the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates; and there seems 
to be considerable friction between the more conservative 
Government and the semisocialistic and radical Council. The 
Manchester Guardian summarizes the situation when it says: 


“The dispute is not.simply a vulgar one about power; it goes 
deep down to questions of policy. The Council stood for a 
republic when the Duma and the Provisional Government were 
desirous of keeping the late Czar, or, at any rate, the Romanoffs. 
The Council wants the Constituent Assembly to meet as soon as 
possible; the Provisional Government apparently wishes to 
postpone the Constituent Assembly till after the war, or, at any 
rate, delay it as long as possible. The Council wants large social 
and economic changes (notably in connection with the land); 
the Provisional ‘Government, composed chiefly of landowners 
and rich industrialists, does not take the same view, and in any 
case -would like to defer any radical: handling of these thorny 
problems. _The Council is more interested in internal political 
and social reconstruction than in the war; the Provi:ional 
Government is more interested in the war than in internal 
political and social problems. The Council is international in 
its outlook on war and foreign problems; the Provisional Goy- 
ernment is Imperialistic. That such differences should exist is 
perfectly natural and should not in itself excite apprehension. 
But the marshaling of armed forces against one another, which 
is apparently the present tendency, is not the way to adjust 
them. In that direction lie disaster and civil war. The obvi- 
ously proper way of arranging matters is to hasten the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly, the one body which has the power 
to create an executive-and a legislature unquestionably repre- 
sentative of the Russian people.: Those who are suggesting 
that the Provisional Government should try to end the dispute 
with: the Council by an appeal, or the’*menace of an appeal, to 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS WHO RALLIED TO THE REVOLUTION. 
Note the red flag with the inscription, ‘‘ Down with the Monarchy! Long Live Democracy! Long Live the Republic!”’ 








armed force are no friends of Russia,:of this country, or of the 
eause of democracy.” 


The views of The Guardian are supported by the Petrograd 
correspondent of the Petit Parisien, who writes: 


“The most pressing political question is the date of the 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly. The Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Council desires that the date should be soon, and 
that even the armies at the front should participate in the 
elections. The Government would prefer to put off the elections 
until after the war, so that the provinces occupied by the enemy 
might be able to take part, but, under the pressure of the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Council, the Government has announced 
that the voting will take place as early as possible, perhaps this 
summer.” 


Count Ilya Tolstoy, the son of the great Russian idealist, 
fears that the pressure of the extreme radicals will result, in a 
reaction. In a recent lecture he said: 


“Tt was the extreme Socialists who checked the revolution of 
1905. They went so far as to produce a reaction. Their policies 
result in anarchy, and it is in anarchy that the dark forces 
come into power. 

*“While there is some danger that extreme radicalism may 
bring about the reestablishment of autocratic government, there 
is no danger that it will give the victory to Germany.” 


The editor of the reliable Petrograd Birzheviya Vedemosti is- 
anxious that foreign opinion should be correctly informed of 
events in Russia, and to that end cabled the following digest 
of the situation to his paper’s*correspondent in London: 


Union between Provisional Government and Army includes 
the high commands as well as officers and men, and it is strength- 
ening from day today. Army is prepared to support Provisional 
Government, preserving and defending it against any danger 
from whatever source it may threaten. 

“The idea of even a constitutional monarchy is definitely 
discredited among the large masses of the people. All classes 
of the population desire a democratic republic and vast social 
reforms, especially agrarian. ...... 

**Great success is quite assured to the forthcoming issue of 
the so-called Loan of Liberty. The clergy, both Orthodox 


and Catholic, are to lend all their support to the loan propa- 
ganda. Throughout Russia there prevails boundless patriotism. 

‘*All the municipal councils throughout Russia are shortly 
to be reelected on the new basis of the universal, equal, secret, 
and direct suffrage. 

““At the present moment relations between the moderate and 
extreme elements of the revolution are losing their acuteness 
and becoming cordial. 

“All parties, without exception, will continue to support the 
Provisional Government.” 


The vexed question of the form of future government will 
not be settled till the Constituent Assembly ineets, and the 
Petrograd Ryetch believes that the machinery for electing it on 
the basis of universal adult suffrage can not be completed for 
at least nine months. Present indications show a trend toward 


a republic. The Manchester Guardian remarks: 


‘‘When so conservative a Russian as Professor Vinogradoff 
says that a Russian Republic is practically certain, and when 
such opportunist politicians as the Cadets decide unanimously 
in favor of a republic, it is safe to suppose that the republic 
is assured.” 


The Petrograd correspondent of the London Times rerinds 
us that the supporters of the Romanoffs, tho silent, still «xist, 
that the mass of the Russian people are intensely oT 
and that the revolutionary Socialists, who are agitating tnost 
loudly for the republic, are more conspicuous for noise than 
numbers. He continues: 


“The greatest danger that could befall Russia would be ¢ivil 
war. The agitation in favor of the immediate establishment 
of a republic temporarily holds sway, but there are still many 
elements in Russia which can not reconcile themselves to ‘the 
abolition of monarchy, altho all, excepting a few dreamers, ‘are 
opposed to the revival of the autocratic régime. 

“The Old Believers, a very stanch and numerous contingent, 
have proclaimed themselves in favor of a constitutional mon- 
archy. Many Cossacks belong to the old faith. The soldiers 
outside Petrograd and remote from the influence of agitatc'rs 
largely remain faithful to the idea that Russia can not exist 
without some form of monarchy.” 
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LATIN AMERICA AND WAR 


MERICA’S EXAMPLE, combined with none too gentle 
A blandishments on the part of the German diplomats— 
not to mention the submarines—seems likely to bring 
all our Latin-American neighbors to a sense of their responsi- 
bility to help in ‘‘making the world safe for democracy.’”’ Such 
is the view of the Manchester Guardian, which notes the fact 
that our ‘‘daughter republics,’’ Cuba and Panama, immediately 
followed our lead in entering the war. The Guardian expects 
some joint action on the part of the A. B. C. Powers: 
‘Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, the A. B. C. States, as they 
are called; have always had a certain intimate relationship 
between themselves, and cooperation between them and the 
United States has ‘been steadily fostered by President Wil- 
son. Brazil, too, is as near akin to our ally 
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action should necessity arise, a view shared by La Nacion, 
which is not satisfied at all with the present state of affairs. ‘La 
Nacion proceeds to say: 

‘* Argentina has lost its old ideal of, integrity and honor in face 
of brute force. We must now range ourselves by the side of the 
United States if our dignity and our interests have any meaning. 
This is the.choiee we have tomake. Are we to respect our past 
integrity and adhere to the American solidarity, which is a law 
of honor for all the peoples of this continent, or are we, in gross 
cowardice, to submit to the terrorism of despots?”’ 

In the neighboring republic of Uruguay anti-German feeling 
is strong. One of the Montevideo papers, El Siglo, says that 
the action of the United States ‘‘is an example to other neutrals 
which still: hesitate,’ while El Diario del Plata thinks that a 
breach of relations is inevitable. In Chile, where there has 





Portugal as the United States to this country. 
She was colonized by - Portuguese, actually be- 
longed to Portugal during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and sent cordial and fraternal 
greeting when Portugal became a Republic a few 
years ago.”’ 

Brazil has severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany, and, commenting on this step, which 
was occasioned by the sinking of the Brazilian 
vessel Parana, the Rio de Janeiro Jornal do 
Commercio says: 

“Our road is clear. We have confidence that 
the Government will know how to use its au- 
thority. It is not the loss of the ship which 
must affect us. We have in our ports enough 
German ve-sels to indemnify ourselves. We are 
under a moral obligation, which we can not evade, 
to support the action of the United States. 
Brazil would cover herself with opprobrium if 
she did not protest in the least Platonic manner 
against German brutality.” 


Another Rio paper, the 
similarly remarks: 


“The rupture of relations is not enough, and 
the Government decision does not wholly satisfy 
public opinion. War is certain to come. An in- 
exorable decision is drawing us toward it. It is 
impossible to go against the current and not 
suffer shipwreck. ...... 


influential O Paiz, 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS AND STUDENTS FIGHT THE POLICE. 


The police supported the Reactionaries during the revolution and fired from the 


windows and housetops upon the people. 
at the police on the other side of the Moikia Canal, from the porch of a church, in 
the tower of which the police were ensconced with a machine gun. p 








These soldiers and students are firing 








-“Germany throws herself upon us as she threw 
herself upon the United States. Nothing remains’ 
for us but to act in defense of our sovereignty. Even if Ger- 
many were inclined to give us satisfaction, how could we accept 
it and trust her explanations? We must consider Brazil vir- 
tually involved in the war. The whole nation awaits confidently 
the action of the Government, certain that it will know how to 
rise to its high responsibility before the people and the world. 
Brazil’s path is marked out; she will follow it with firmness.” 


“The situation in Brazil has brought into exictence a powerful 
organization known as ‘‘The Allies’ League,” and, according to 
the Rio A Noite, it has requested the President to adopt the fol- 
lowing measures: 

“1. To confiscate the arms of the German Confederation of 
Rifle Clubs in southern Brazil. 

‘“*2. To stop the transmission of the correspondence of Ger- 
man cubjects to the interior; and to establish a permanent 
supervision of the German residents in Brazil. 

“*3.-To suspend the publication of the German newspapers, 
which spread ideas calculated to alarm or mislead public opinion. 

*“4.°To offer to the Allies and the United States the cooper- 
ation.of the Brazilian Navy. 

**5. To sequestrate the interned German vessels until more 
radical measures can be taken. 

“6. To demand the resignation of Senhor Lauro Miiller as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and to replace him by Senhor 
Ruy- Barbosa.” 

In Argentina the demand for war is not so strong, tho it 
is still considerable. The Buenos Aires Prensa in a gravely 


reasoned article urges the Government to be prepared to take 


always been a considerable pro-German sentiment, due to the 
large German settlements there, there is little prospect of any 
joint A. B. C. action, tho the general tone of the press, while 
supporting the Government’s recently, stated policy of strict 
neutrality unless directly attacked, yet inclines to the belief 
that sooner or later Chile will have to enter the struggle against 
Germany. The Santiago Mercurio gives vigorous expression 
to this opinion. Bolivia has followed the example of Brazil 
and has severed diplomatic relations with Berlin. In Central 
America Guatemala has led the way by a reach of relations} 
with Germany and seeks to cooperate closely with the United ¥ 
States. An official statement issued by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs runs in part: 

‘*Guatemala, which has always been a sincere and loyal friend 
of the United States, takes pleasure and pride in finding itself 
identified more than ever with the principles which have been 
proclaimed by the Government of Washington in the crisis 
through which the world is going.” 

South-American papers emphasize the fact that a rupture 
of diplomatic relations is almost invariably a prelude to actual 
war, while the Buenos Aires Prensa rejoices at the entry of 
Cuba and Panama as belligerents, for ‘‘they will destroy the 
lairs of the submarine pirates in the Antilles,” an aspect of the 
situation which has caused much relief to Latin-American ship- 
owners and exporters, 


























FOURTEEN-INCH NAVAL GUN uses 460 pounds of 
Just what this means may be realized 

by a glance at a photograph reproduced on the cover- 
page of The Scientific American Supplement (New York, April 14), 
where the charge, packed in bags holding 115 pounds each and 


powder at once. 


piled one on another, is seen 
to reach nearly to the head of 
a workman standing by them. 
This picture is suggested by an 
article on the great naval am- 
munition-depot on Iona Island, 
in the Hudson, about 40 miles 
north of New York. Says the 
writer: 


**One of the pictures shows 
samples of the ordinary kind 
of smokeless powder used for 
charging large guns. It will 
be seen that the powder is in 
the form of small cylinders, 
which are pierced from end to 
end by a number of small 
holes, and the purpose of this 
arrangement is to produce the 
proper kind of explosion in 
the gun. If the explosion was 
instantaneous, like that of ni- 
troglycerin, the shock would 
be so sudden as to rupture the 
gun, even before the shot could 
be started on its way; but with 
this form of powder the explo- 
sion is of the nature of an ex- 
tremely rapid burning, thus 
producing a progressively in- 
ereasing gas pressure that 
starts the shot gradually and 
continues to accelerate its 
speed- until it leaves the muzzle 
ofthe gun. The nature of this 
explosive burning is as follows: 
A eylinder of this form can not 
be exploded instantaneously, 
but the flame from the priming 
ignites the cylinder both on its 


outer surface and through the small holes at the same time. 
As the-cylinder burns the holes become larger, thus affording 
a continually greater burning surface, and the production of 


gas increases proportionately. 


of hundreds of these small cylinders of comprest powder is that 


the pressure is compara- 


ONE CHARGE OF GUNPOWDER 


instead of the bags shown here, 
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ONE CHARGE FOR A 14-INCH NAVAL GUN. 











The result of the total action deaths in the Navy, and a few 


cember 26, 1916, show that 7, 
tance of 251,775 miles traveled, and a total time of 3,357 hours 
spent in the air without a fatality. 


aviators, but proportionately there 


dangerous, on account of the possibility of sparks coming from 
it, a special motor operated by comprest air is used.”’ 


A returned correspondent from Germany writes in the New 
York Times that the Germans are using brass powder cases, 


and he suggests that it may 
show that “their supply of 
cotton is evidently less than 
their supply of copper and 
brass,’”’ which they get from 
captured Servian mines. 





EXIT THE AERO-STUNT— 
The days of reckless aeroplane 
exhibitions and experiments 
are over, according to William 
Salisbury, who writes in The 
Nation’s Business (Washing- 
ton, April). He goes on: 


‘The toll in lives was terri- 
ble for a time, nearly two 
hundred being the total of the 
sacrifices in this country alone 
within four years. The lure 
of fame, the plaudits of thrilled 
multitudes, the novelty of it 
all led to a species of madness 
among aviators in their desire 
to excel all others. But the 
novelty has worn off, and the 
surviving airmen have been 
sobered by the fate of their 
fellows. Moreover, exhibitions 
do not now pay enough to 
attract many of the best fliers, 
and the menace of war: has 
given a feeling of greater re- 
sponsibility to. family and 
country. Each trained aviator 
is reckoned as of more value 
than a regiment. General 
Pershing has said that for 
observation. purposes an air- 
man is worth a cavalry corps. 
The records of the American 
Army from January 1 to De- 
087 flights were made, a dis- 


There were several 
fatal accidents among civilian 
were far fewer than 
were caused by the use 
of automobiles, On the 





tively low at first, uhus 
starting the movement 
of the heavy shot with- 
out an injurious shock 
to the gun, but the pres- 
sure - rapidly increases 
and progressively in- 
creases the speed of the 


projectile. 
“As very considerable 
weights of material 


have to be transported 
about the island, a little 
railroad has_ been laid 
out extending from the 
dock on the river to the 





various buildings, but bate 
as an ordinary steam- 
locomotive would be 











manufacturing side, the 
organization of reput- 
able companies into an 
association will discour- 
age stock fluctuation 
and other kinds of fraud 
on the public. Some of 
thecapitalization of con- 
cerns in the association 
is frankly stated to be 
as yet of no par yalue. 
But possibly a billion 
dollars’ worth of stock 
in aeroplane companies 
has been issued. How 
much: of _this: has been 








SMOKELESS POWDER AS PREPARED FOR USE IN BIG GUNS. 
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Courtesy of “* The American Machinist,’’ New York. 
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A TIME-SAVING DEVICE SUGGESTED FOR RECORDING THE VOTE OF CONGRESS 


7 BIRTH-CONTROL ‘FOR -FLIES 


HERE will be no necessity to swat the fly if-we make it 
impossible for him to be born. Flies breed usually in 
barnyard manure-heaps, and if these are properly steril- 
ized the birth of. the fly will be rendered impossible. »* It becomes 
very important, of course, to choose a sterilizing substance that 
will not destroy or injure the value of the fertilizer. Experi- 
ments under the auspices of the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that it is possible to increase its fertilizing 
powers while totally ruining its value to our enemy for breeding 
purposes. The substances recommended by the. Department 
are the common fertilizer ingredients calcium cyanimid, acid 
phosphate, and kainite. Says a recent press bulletin issued by 
the Department: 


“The valuable feature of the discovery :is that by the new 
treatment the fertilizing value is increased:at the:same time 
that the menace to health is lessened. Under ‘treatments for 
preventing fly-breeding heretofore in use, the fertilizing value 
of the substance has been decreased or not affected. 

“The fertilizer ingredient indicated by the experiments to be 
most: effective is calcium cyanimid, a compound in which 
nitrogen from the air is fixed by electricity. The investigations 
showed the value, however, of adding other ingredients to 
balance properly the chemical effects and to prevent waste of 
fertilizing elements. Acid phosphate was found to be the supple- 
mental ingredient most needed, but a still better fertilizer was 
obtained when kainite was used also. The three substances, 
cyanimid, acid phosphate, and kainite, give a fertilizer complete 
in itself; containing nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash, as well 
as lime. 

-““As a result of the experiments, the Department’s specialists 
advocate the use of mixtures of one pound of cyanimid and two 
to four pounds of acid phosphate per four square feet of surface 
exposed, when the manure is in boxes or pits. When in open 
piles the rate of application should be four pounds of cyanimid 
and four or more pounds of acid phosphate per eight bushels. 
To be sure of retaining all the fertilizing elements, more than 
four pounds of acid phosphate are recommended. When kainite 
is used it may replace a portion of phosphate.” 


Earlier experiments made by the Department show that 
both borax and hellebore are effective, but that borax may 
lessen the value of the fertilizer, while the hellebore neither 


lessens nor increases this value. In the new treatment with 
fertilizer ingredients not only is the value increased, but also 
the waste of certain valuable elements, usually lost, is prevented. 
To quote again: 

‘‘In their most recent experiments the Department’s specialists 
tried numerous other substances, including sulphur and various 
plant infusions. From none of these, however, were the results 
as satisfactory as those obtained with the use of borax, hellebore, 
and the fertilizer mixtures.” 


A MACHINE VOTE 


Ts PHRASE “the political machine” would take on 
a new aspect of actuality if Congress should adapt a 
voting device of the type noted in The American Ma- 
chinist' (New York, April 19), by Wilfred Lewis, president of 
the Tabor Manufacturing Company. Mr. Lewis was astonished 
not long ago, as perhaps some of our readers will be now, to 
learn that it takes generally no less than an hour and a half to 
get a vote of the House of Representatives, using the tedious 
and antiquated process of calling the roll. In fact, a favorite 
form of filibustering.in the House is to keep demanding roll- 
calls on every question that comes up, some of them intro- 
duced for the purpose. It occurs to him that in this electrical 
age some more efficient method might be adopted, and ho 
proposes a far more accurate one, which he thinks might ac- 
complish the same result in half a minute or less. Such a device 
has been in use in the Russian Duma for years, and presum- 
ably there is some reason why other legislative bodies have not 
adopted it. Mr. Lewis makes his suggestion as follows: 


“It occurred to me while listening to the debates in the 
House, followed by such interminable roll-calls, that a vote on 
any question had better be ‘seen than heard,’ that the old 
maxim should not be applied exclusively to children. The talk, 
of course, will go on forever, but with a little preparation the 
vote might be flashed instantly on a screen back of the Speaker 
in full view of every member and be photographed by an operator 
in the gallery near the clock. This procedure would require 
that every member ‘of the House have a lock-box in front of 
his seat which, when opened, would cause his name to appear 
in a certain space on the wall or screen. When a vote was 
called for, he would press a button showing ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ op- 
posite his name, or simply vote ‘present’ by doing nothing. 
The number or title of the bill would be displayed at the same 
time; and if the record was illuminated, it could be quickly 
photographed. 

“T believe the time will come when all legislative bodies will 
be equipped for voting in this expeditious way, and that the 
same method will be adopted by engineering and other bodies 
that have no time to burn. 

“You can readily estimate the cost of the voting done by 
500 or 1,000’ high-priced men day after day and year after year 
in the present absurd: way. The cost of installing effective 
voting machinery in Congress might be considerable, but it 
would soon be saved at the rate of perhaps $2,000 an hour in 
the cost of legislation;.and more time could also be given to 
the consideration of the bills presented.” 

The accompanying illustration shows President Wilson 
addressing a joint session of Congress in the hall of the House 
of. Representatives, with an automatic electric vote-recording 
bulletin, such as Mr. Lewis describes, fastened to the wall above 
the Speaker’s chair. 
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A NATION OF CRUST-THROWERS 


sé F ALL THE LANDS that I have visited,” says Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, “‘the United States is the 
only one where a person eats the inside of a slice 
of: bread and throws away the crust.’”’ That the East-Indian 
poet-and philosopher meant this literally is the opinion of an 
editorial writer in The Electrical Review and Western Electrician 
(Chicago, March 24), but he admits that the observation has a 
wider significance. It illustrates the practise of the nation 
with reference to the country’s natural resources.. The writer 
goes on: 
“Not many years ago an eminent geologist estimated the 
waste of natural gas to be at the rate of 1,000,000,000 cubic 
feet daily, and probably much 





THE MENACE OF THE SHOE 


HAT THE MAIN FACTOR in causing foot-ailments 
through life is the conventional shoe we are assured 
by Dr. Jacob Grossman, who writes of the shoe as an 
“increasing menace,” in The Medical Review of Reviews (New 
York, April). Fortunately we do not start off in infancy with 
shoes of the standard adult shape, for the baby’s foot is-very 
delicately formed and has extremely flexible joints. Stiff-leather 
shoes would be cruel. But before long the little feet are put 


into boxes and thereby so cramped that there is serious inteér- . 


ference with their development. The artificially deformed 
foot of the Chinese lady is largely a thing of the past, but we 
are nearly as bad as the Chinese used to be, with the difference 

that we deform children of 





more. The inside of the bread 


both sexes impartially. Says 





was the oil in the well, which 
had a market vale greater 
than the crust of gas that was 
permitted to escape. 

“Future generations have 
vested interests in the natural 
and irreplaceable resources of 
a country which the_ present 
generations should respect. 
The most important of these 
resources are .those which. are 














Dr. Grossman: 


“It is absolutely unphysio- 
logical and dangerous to per- 
mit these infants to wear shoes, 
because they cramp the feet 
and interfere with their future 
development. Children should 
not wear shoes until they begin 
to walk, and then only periodi- 
cally. They should be per- 








_ and may be used for fuel;. and 
the National Government. jis 
justified in the employment of 
every legitimate measure for 
their conservation. 

**Perhaps the most efficient 
manner in which the coal, gas, 





Illustratiuns by courtesy of ‘* The Medical Review of Reviews, ’’ New York. 
THE NORMAL VS. THE FASHIONABLE FOOT. 

At the left is the foot of a four-year-old child,’a shape which nor- 
mally persists through life. But the wearing of conventional shoes 
deforms the foot as shown in the z-ray picture at the right. 
the position of the toes and the breaking down of the arch. 


mitted to walk in their bare 
feet, as this allows the free and 
proper use of the muscles em- 
ployed in walking. 

Note “The outline of the normal 
foot is practically the same 
throughout life. The inner 








and oil resources of the country 
may be conserved is by the 
passage of suitable legislation for the encouragement of the de- 
velopment and use of water-powers. Much legislation has been 
enacted with reference to this subject, but most of it has been so 
restrictive as to discourage private capital. That the develop- 
ment of water-powers is imperative every engineer who has 
thought on the subject will concede. 

“The problem is to convince the legislator that there are only 
two ways in which they can be developed. These are either by 
private or public means. In this country the former method 
at present seems to have preference, while in the province of 
Ontario, Canada, great strides have been made within recent 
years with the utilization of water-powers under Governmen- 
tal-auspices.” 


If development is to take place under private auspices, the 
editor goes on to say, then the legislators must sooner or later 
recognize that private capital will demand the likelihood of 
a reasonable profit. What is reasonable profit? he goes on to 
ask. Is compensation for the value of the plant, including 
going value and water-rights after twenty-five to fifty years, 
reasonable, or should the company be willing to surrender its 
title upon receiving its investment only? Here is his answer 
to these questions: 


“The general principles which should govern the granting of 
the privilege to develop water-powers were clearly set forth by a 
body of eminent engineers and scientists in a report of the Water 
Power Committee of the Fifth Conservation Congress. Briefly 
summarized, the essential principles laid down by the Water 
Power Committee in its report are these: 

“The grant should be for a sufficiently long time to be finan- 
cially attractive to investors; the Government should reserve 
unto itself the right of recapture; the Government should 
exact some compensation for the privilege; the interest of the 
Government should be safeguarded against speculation, and 
some other details by which these principles are to be made 
effective. 

“Sound public policy requires that at least-these minimum 
conditions be imposed before the privilege of developing a 
water-power is granted. 

‘Everything considered, it is undoubtedly preferable to have 
private capital develop the water-powers, and legislation should 
speedily be enacted that will encourage such development.” 


border is almost a straight line 
and the outer border is curved, with the convexity externally 
meeting the inner border anteriorly. ...... 
ith few exceptions, this outline is not interfered with until 
the conventional shoe is worn. The continual wearing of these 
shoes will eventually result in deformed feet. They will subse- 
quently assume the shape of the shoe. 

‘Not only does the shape of the conventional shoe cause 
mischief, but the heels are also offenders. They are too high 
as a rule. A high heel strains the foot, eventually leading to 
unnatural positions, and subsequently producing weak feet. 
‘A vast majority of the weak feet that we meet with usually 
result from the conventional shoe. This condition is very often 
overlooked, probably because it is erroneously called flatfoot. 

{An an analysis of seven hundred cases of weak feet there were 
a very small percentage that showed a flat impression, these 
few being well-advanced cases. As a rule the symptoms of 
weak feet are not referred to the feet. in children the gait is 
awkward. They walk upon the entire sole of thé foot. The 
toes are turned outward, and the soles and heels of the shoes 
are worn down on the inner side. The children tire quickly, 
complain of pain and discomfort occasionally, and want to be 
carried continually. Such weak feet in childhood are often the 
beginning of severe deformities lateron. ..... . 

‘‘Much can be accomplished by carrying out the prophylactic 
measures subsequently enumerated. In children the following 
suggestions will aid considerably in preventing weakness and 
suffering in later life. 

‘“*1. The feet of small children must not be forced or prest 
into shoes. 

“2. Creeping should be encouraged. Infants should be placed 
upon their abdomen. The desire of locomotion will soon induce 
the child to become accustomed to creeping. 

‘**3. Abnormal locomotion, such as sliding over the floor on the 
buttock, develops when children are forced to assume a sitting 
posture at too early a date, the creeping period being supprest. 

‘4. The period of creeping must be changed spontaneously 
by the child into one of walking. Only when a child of its own 
accord attempts to stand up and walk ahead, holding to some 
surrounding object, should it be permitted to do so. 

“5. To force children to walk, either with the aid of a nurse 
or with go-carts or walking apparatus, is absolutely objectionable. 
All such appliances and devices of any construction whatever 
are impracticable and unnatural. Hastening the commence- 
ment of locomotion increases the danger. 
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“*6. Children should not be taken on long walks where there 
is little or no opportunity for them to rest when overcome with 
fatigue. 

“*7, Regarding the choice of shoes, broad-soled shoes to allow 
unrestricted action of the toes are best. 

“For older children and adults the following exercises have 
proved useful in strengthening the muscles of the feet: 

“1. Walking barefooted. 

“2. Walking upon the front part of the foot. 

“3. Grasping motions with the toes, exercises with foot-weights. 

“The proper shoes for adults should be built on an anatomical 
basis. They should be made to fit the foot and not as the con- 
ventional shoes are made. The conventional shoe makes the 
foot fit the shoe with consequent damage to the feet. Shoes 
should have broad soles and heels which are square and of the 
proper height 

‘‘Foot-ailments will exist just so long as the conventional shoe 
will be in demand.” 





WHY DRINKERS DRINK 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION has been established at 
A Hartford, Conn., to find out why men drink. The 
purpose of this foundation, we are told by Dr. T. D. 
Crothers, writing in The Medical Record (New York), is “‘to 
seek an explanation of the puzzling phenomena of ‘the drink evil 
and the paradoxical symptoms of the victims.” It is Dr. 
Crothers’s belief that the use of aleohol is preceded by distinct 
physical and psychical causes and forces that may be studied 
like any other natural phenomena. For instance, asks Dr. 
Crothers, why do large numbers of most excellent men suddenly 
use spirits to great excess for a few days or weeks, then stop and 
resume their normal condition of healthy, temperate living? 
The interval between these drink-storms is marked by most 
exemplary living and conduct, and the drink periods are equally 
prominent in insane and idiotic acts. He goes on to say in part: 
_ “Persons of this class are seen in all circles of society and 
very often among the most influential, intellectual brain-workers 
who are respected and are men of affairs. What condition of 
the brain and nervous system predisposes to and favors the 
outbreak of a craze for narcotism from spirits is unknown. Other 
instances are of men who, after half a lifetime of sobriety, 
temperate work and living, suddenly become users of spirits, 
in addition resisting all efforts to correct, and finally culminating 

















| Sea 
SHOES THAT WIN MEDICAL APPROBATION. 
At the left is a good shoe for women, with square heel and prop- 
erly shaped soles. The shape of the broad-soled shoe at the right is 
not unlike that of the normal foot pictured on the opposite page. 














in pauperism and death. There is no explanation of the causes 
which impel men to drink continuously, down to death. This 
begins sometimes at the height of prosperity and achievement, 
or following disaster to property and family. Apparently, the 


uses were elation from success and triumphs or despair from -; 


loss and disappointment, but evidently there are some other 
conditions beyond these to account for the trouble. Young 
men in college, brought up under the same conditions and 
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influences, bring out this fact. Without any special causes or 
reasons one uses spirits to excess and becomes a cripple and dies 
early. The other abstains and lives a long, useful life. The num- 
ber of persons who use spirits in various ways present the most 
confusing class of symptoms that are unstudied. What con- 
dition of body and mind furnish the soil, plant the seed, and 
favor the growth of inebriety and alcholism is yet to be studied. 























DISAPPROVED. 


The conventional shoe is held responsible by many physicians for 
most of our foot-ailments. Note the converging borders of the sole 
at the left and the abnormal attitude of the foot produced by the 
absurdly high and wabbly heel at the right. 











What laws of growth, heredity, culture, surroundings, nutrition, 
and mental impression favor the development of the drink evil 
are questions for the future. 

“There are general and special causes, there are physical 
and psychical forces, there are hereditary influences—that are 
all active factors in the production of the drink evil. What 
they are and how they act; how they develop and culminate; 
what laws govern their growth and progress—these are the 
subjects which scientifie study must determine. This research 
work proposes to make practical the examinations and studies 
in connection with prt work and give counsel and advice to 
persons who are conscious of suffering from alcohol and fear a 
development of incurable conditions in the future.” 





A HUNDRED PER CENT. OVERDRAFT—We are growing 
lumber at the rate of about twenty billion board-feet per year. 
This sounds well, and it would be quite satisfactory if we were 
not using it at the annual rate of forty billion feet—a huge over- 
draft on our lumber-bank. Says Logan G. McPherson, in a 
communication to the New York Sun: 


“Tt is estimated that of the approximately 5,000,000,000,000 
board-feet of merchantable timber that was originally com- 
prised in the forests of the United States about 2,700,000,000,000 
remain. Of this there is owned privately 2,020,000,000,000; by 
the National Government and States, 680,000,000,000. While 
the annual consumption of lumber is at the rate of approxi- 
mately 40,000,000,000, the new growth is at the rate of less than 
20,000,000,000 board-feet. The need is obvious not only for 
conservation of the existing supply, but for the planting of new 
trees to maintain an adequate supply for the future. Of the 
900,000,000 or more acres of original forest lang. about 300,- 
000,000 acres have been converted into farms, about 180,000,000 
acres have been cut over but are being restocked, while about 
65,000,000 acres have been cut Over and are not being restocked. 
The devastation of the forests means that the rainfall quickly 
runs to the watercourses without imparting needed moisture 
to the soil and that there is facilitated the erosion which destroys 
its fertility.” * 
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declaration of war. So thinks Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
who intends ‘“‘no flattery” in saying that “this great 
and democratic yet distant population stands somewhat in the 
position of posterity.” Posterity, he qualifies, may make 
mistakes, but they will see ‘“‘certain historic facts simply as 


'[ VERDICT OF HISTORY is seen in the American 


OURSELVES AS POSTERITY 


England, altho England is full of fighters. It was even less 
likely that they had changed in military quality since Bull Run 
and Gettysburg than that we had changed in military quality 
since Plassy or Waterloo. Moreover, much that strikes an 
Englishman in America, like much that strikes him in Ireland, 
as being mere anarchy, is only a different manifestation of mere 
courage. But when we have guarded against this irritating 

error, we can safely propound the purely 
intelectual truth. And the truth is that 





America had been largely converted,. in 








the manner of a rather mild religious 
conversion, to the modern ideal of peace, 
both in its sane and its insane formulas. 
The difference might be stated thus: 
Pacifism really was in America something 
which it never is anywhere else, tho it 
always pretends to be. It was demo- 
cratic. The people, or great tracts of 
the people, really wanted peace; and 
were not (as in Europe) merely told by 
horribly unpopular Socialists that they 
really wanted peace. It was the poor, 
plain man of the Middle West who could 
truly be described as disliking all war. 
It was not merely the international pro- 
letarian, who can safely be described.as 
disliking or liking anything, since he does 
not even exist to answer. The most 
startling proof of this is the fact that 
there could be in America such a thing 
as a pacifist popular song—a music-hall 
ditty that is not patriotic, and is almost 
antipatriotic. Try to imagine that 
‘Keep the Home-Fires Burning’ could 
be sung enthusiastically with the inten- 
tion of keeping all males of military age 
at home by the fireside. Imagine a song 
about the British conscientious objectors 
in the style of the ‘British Grenadiers.’ 
That will suggest the position in which 
it was possible for a very virile people to 
applaud the mother’s song, which ran ‘I 
Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier.’ 
That mother has already discovered. that 
you always run the risk of doing so if 
you raise him to be a man. Now, to 
have stung all this solid and sincere neu- 








“ SISTERS.” 


By Edwin H. Blashfield. 





Symbols of the three republics, Russia, France, and the United States, painted for the sale 
by the American Artists’ Committee for the benefit of the Fraternité des Artistes. 


tralism into war is a fact which history 
will count as final. No arguments about 
whether the pacifist had cause to be ex- 
asperated can count for an instant against 
the fact that he was a pacifist and that 
he was exaspérated. If the Germans did 








facts, as we see the Norman Conquest or the discovery of 
- America.’? And one of these broad facts they will thus see in 
bulk is “the fact that the Prussian appeared in history as an 
enemy.” One of the few things we know, of Attila, he points 
out in his weekly causerie in The Illustrated London News, is that 
“the glory of Attila was a calamity to society, that the power of 
Attila was the impotence of society.”” This verdict, no more 
than the other, will not be reversed. Mr. Chesterton proceeds 
to the first fact which makes the American decision conclusive, 
and this, he declares, needs careful statement in order to avoid 
“the tone of cheap superiority about the long neutrality of a 
vigorous and valiant nation”: 

** Anybody who ever supposed that Americans as such were 
‘too proud to fight,’ in the ironical sense of being too timid to 
fight, was a fool whose impudence was simply ignorance, and 
especially ignorance of history. _ Within living memory America 
was ‘ull of fighting, in a literal sense even yet unknown to 





something which made Mr. Bertrand 
Russell plunge into a suit of khaki and rush out of Cambridge 
breathing fire and slaughter, it would be quite useless to say 
that what they did was not provocative. . If some German 
action awoke Mr. Romain Rolland in his Swiss mountains and 
made him rush down the slope and die in the carnage of Lorraine, 
it would be quite clear that his comment on the act was an 
answer to all possible defense of it.” 


Romain Rolland is known to almost everybody as the French 
author of “Jean Christophe,’”’ who retired to Switzerland when 
the war came and wrote “‘Above the Conflict.” Mr. Russell 
is less well known, tho he may be bette known to us when 
England releases him to accept the chair of philosophy Harvard 
has offered. Just now he is deposed by Cambridge University 
and lives under restrictions as a troublesome pacifist. Compared 
with these two men, Mr. Chesterton thinks ‘‘ Americans had a 
right to be neutral,” and even desired it, but “it is the final 
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criticism on Germany that they could not be neutral, even 
when they desired it.’”” He proceeds: 


‘The question is yet further clarified by the last provocation 
actually offered to America—the proposal to treat the self- 
defense of merchantmen as piracy. This theory is so plainly 
an insanity that it is not even a sophistry. It has nothing to do 
with any international understandings, but with the elementary 
ethics of cause and effect, of responsibility and reason. It is 
precisely as if a magistrate were to pay a band of official high- 
waymen to stab and rob ull pedestrians, and then hang the 
pedestrians for rioting if they resisted. With this enormous 
idiocy modern Germany loses her last link not merely with 
civilization, but with the human mind itself, and merely barri- 
eades herself in a mad-house. And the moment of that loss is 
the moment of the entry of America, which may truly be de- 
seribed as the entry of mankind. It is even, as I say, like the 
entry of unborn mankind. We have talked too much of America 
as ‘a daughter nation,’ and have tried too often to patronize 
a daughter when we ought rather to have respected a very 
distant and very independent cousin. 
truth in the tag—the Western democracy speaks for our daugh- 
ters and our sons even more than for oursely és. ‘The youth of the 
world has found pacifism impossible: because it has found Prussian- 


ism intolerable; . it is the rising generation that is knockirig at . 
it.is the . 


the door of Potsdam, and knocking with a battle-ax;. 
babe unborn that stirs and cries against. the: Herod who has 
slain so many babes. 

‘President Wilson, in his great speech, was truly axid worthily 
what somebody was once called fancifully—the o®ator ‘of the 
human race. 


individual, but rather like the mighty voice of a distant but 
approaching multitude. The simple words with which he 
ended were among the sort of historic sayings that can be 
graven on stone. There isa moment when man’s moral nature, 
apparently so wayward, finds its path with a fatality like that 
of doom. ‘God helping her, she can do no other.’ That is the 
answer of humanity to all possible preaching about the in- 
humanity of war, to libraries of loathsome realism, to furnaces 


of ghastly experience, to the worst that can be said, to the” 


worst that can be endured. There comes a moment in -which 
self-defense is so certainly the only course that it is almost 
superfluous to say it is the right one. There is nothing else, 
except to commit suicide; and even to commit suicide is to con- 
nive at murder. Unless a man becomes the enemy of such 
an evil, he will not even become its slave, but rather its cham- 
pion. In such an extremity there enters at last an awful sim- 
plicity; and we share something of that profound spiritual peace 
which always possesses the armies fighting in the field. God 
helping us, we can do no other; for God himself will not help us 
- to ignore evil, but only to defy and to defeat it.” 





REMEMBERING FRENCH ARTISTS—More than a thousand 
of the artists of France have fallen on the field of battle. Many 
others have been crippled or lost their sight. So there is a 


great opportunity to aid those who are looking helplessly into _ 


an uncertain future. There is a peculiar debt of gratitude 
imposed upon.thé American artist, says Mr. Will’ H. Low, the 
painter, in the New York Evening Post, and the exhibition of 
which the picture opposite forms’a part is an expression of that 
gratitude. Mr. Low writes: 


“‘Of the many appeals for’ re 
caused by the world war, few 


ief of the illimitable suffering 
ve had earlier response or 
more continuous devotion thay’ ‘through the activities of thé 


American Artists’ Committee ‘of One Hundred. It began-as 
soon ‘as the devastation of Belgium and the invasion of’France 
made evident the claims of the dependent families of our French 
brothers in art who were ecalléd to arms, and has continued with- 
out pause or relaxation unfil to-day, with prospect: of its pro- 
longation into the uncertain future. ‘ Representing at*home a 
limited class, whose importance in the seale of civilization can 
seldom be measured in érms of dollars; our artists realize fully 
the hazards of the vocation, and above all know intimately 
how infrequently proVision for the future can be made in the 
earlier years of an artist’s practise. . Especially is this true’ in 
Europe among the very class which first answered the call for 
the defense of their country. The loss of lifé among .these 
younger artists of France has been appallingly ‘great, and the 
dependent mothers, wives, or children thus left without re- 


But in this sense there i is 


There was a powerful impersonality’in his,very. 
eloquence which was all the more human because ‘it was. not.’ 


,man. inside. 
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sources have found such relief as they have had through the 
ministrations of the Fraternité des Artistes organized in Paris 
for this purpose, in close cooperation with our American Artists’ 
Committee of One Hundred.” 





THE AMERICAN “CAMOUFLAGE” 


NEW SLANG WORD, which is an equivalent for our 
A longer phrase of ‘‘throwing dust in one’s eyes,”” comes 

from France, coined in-the war. ~More literally, the 
new word, which is Camouflage, means raising a smoke to fool 
the enemy, and the men who engage in this fascinating pursuit 
are the artists who fight the enemy with their brushes. As 
imitation is the sincerest-ferm-of-flattery, our artists, that is, 
those who are in the ranks above the illustrators, have formed 
themselves into an American ‘Camouflage to ‘serve the national 
cdlors;by ‘means; of|théir own: colors. \Dectptive voloration is the 
principle, at. the: basis-of -this war-nteasuye,{ and it is interesting 
to' récaH - that :one:of ‘our ) distinguislied,;artists; Mr. Abbott 
Thayer, is the, authorof the most:seientifie work on the subject 
of this -principle as(it.js-to. be dhserved; worked gut, by nature 
for the protection “of. animals... A hundred American artists 


“have organized themsélVes into a Committee ‘and have already 


advanced their preparedness by frequent correspondence with 
artists of the French Camouflage and by ‘arrangethents with 
officials ‘of :the Government: Mr: Ernest Peixotto, a member 


“of the Américan committee, gives,in the. NewYork, Evening Sun 


some details of the work in'France which enlarge on the account 
we furnished our readers on an earlier occasion: 


“‘At the beginning of the war, the. Frénch: artists we nt into 
the lines, did effective work, and+maiiy. were killéd, as happened 
with the men: of-every class and Vocation. . Later, the older men 
were detailed to. do cartoons and make posters to stir the spirit 
of the’ cétimtry.. A group of these men turned their hand to 
making: war-supply depots, wagons, motor-trucks, and trains 
invisible. Under almost any conditions, whether in woods or in 
open country, this deceptive art was found to be successful to 
@ great degree. It is almost impossible now for aeroplanes to 
locate the French batteries. There has been some success in 
concealing moving trains, and standing trains have been 
effectively painted out of the landscape. 

““The work is founded on the theory of the Indian who painted 
himself so he would be lost in the desert when hiding from 
animals or pursuers. The trick is being used to conceal out- 
posts and observers who are stationéd at dangerous points. 
Many false posts have been constructed for observers. I have 
been informed in complete detail of how an outpost that proved 
of great seryice was substituted overnight for a dead horse in 
No Man’s Land. The dead horse lay between the lines on a bit 
of rising ground. During the night the dead horse was removed 
and the.seulptors made.a fake horse, which was put out with a 
His business was to remain there during the day 
As his post was 


and come back to the lines at night to report. 
watch 


above the German trenches, he was able to keep close 
on the enemy’s movements at that point. 

“ Among many instances showing the extent to which deceptive 
coloration may be of service, the one in which a village street was 
actually faked is very striking. It was desired to pass soldiers 
from one part of the front to another past the end of a village 
street which was within sight of the German glasses and easy 
range of their guns. 

- “The artists: painted a street, prolonging it by perspective, 
and made it.seem that there was still an empty street. Behind 
this muslin scene soldiers, passed all day long without detection 
and, undisturbed -by the enemy’s guns. Such work as this has 
its elements of grave danger, of course, as the least indication 
that one side is attempting to conceal what is going on at a 
certain point draws a concentrated fire from the other. 

‘*‘It. has -béen possible to construct fake roads of painted 
muslin to draw the enemy’s fire while important movements of 
troops and supplies were being carried out elsewhere. Painted 
nettings hung over the batteries conceal them successfully by 
making ‘them look like their surroundings. The possibilities of 
effective deception have proved almost unlimited.” 


To carry out the plans of the American Commiitee, there will 
be needed the cooperation of scene-painters and house-painters. 
The organization might ultimately number as high as 7,500. 
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Such as are already enrolled number well-known names like 
E. H. Blashfield, George de Forest. Brush, Barry Faulkner, 
William A. Mackay, Abbott Thayer, Daniel French, J. Alden 
Weir, Herbert Adams, Paul Dougherty, Cass Gilbert, and 
Bertram Goodhue. This word is added: 


‘There is a great deal of work that will need to be done as 
soon as America is active in the war. Some of our men who are 
accustomed to handling paint on a big scale have been able 
to mix colors in such delicate tones and so scientifically by the 
analysis of light and use of the impressionist’s theory of vibrating 
color that the successful solution of the most important prob- 
lems in deceptive coloration can be safely predicted.” 





WHAT COUCY REVEALS 


ERMAN CRIMES-AGAINST ART show that this 
(5 people excel in “pure, wanton destruction.” The 
phrase is written by Mr. Cortissoz, art editor of the 
New York Tribune, who reviews the series of these offenses 
crowned by the destruction of Coucy-le-Chiteau. We quote 


of our troops, compared with the ante-bellum aspect of the 
historic chateau, well known,to the archeologists and tourists, 
show the results of the barbarous havoe so maliciously and 
gratuitously wrought by the savage Teutonic hordes. The 
inspectors of the Bureau of Monuments will in due time draw up 
a detailed report of the damages done. 

‘But so much is certain even now that, on account of the 
crumbling down of the towers, it will be impossible to recon- 
struct the castle such as it appeared, seen from the Chauny 
road. This romantic view is lost forever. 

“Tn his study of the Castle of Coucy, which appeared in the 
‘ Petites Monographies des Grands Edifices de la France’ (Short 
Monographs of the Great Buildings of France), Mr. E. Lefevre- 
Pontalis has fortunately fixt for all time to come the character- 
istic traits of this masterpiece of military architecture of the 
Middle Ages. We learn from his sketch that the castle was 
built between 1225 and 1230 by Enguerrand III., lord of Couey, 
on the spot and over the ruins of a fort which had been erected 
there at the beginning of the tenth century by Hervé, Archbishop 
of Reims. In its original plan, the new construction was four 
eylindrical towers 35 meters ‘tall and a turret which, by its di- 
mensions, was reputed to be the widest tower in the world. 

“Divided in three halls superposed by galleries and ribbed 
vaults, this famous tower had a diameter of 31.25 meters and a 
height of 54 meters. On 
the ground floor, the thick- 





ness of the wall was 7.46 





From “* L’Illustration,’’ Paris. 








LIKE MANY-TOWERED CAMELOT. 


The view of Coucy-le-Chiteau, in eastern France, was one of the charms of the landscape. It was as shown 
here that the castle had been seen for centuries dominating the surrounding country. 


meters. We believe the 
Vorwarts, of Berlin, when 
it tells us in a semiofficial 
note that the German en- 
gineers needed 28,000 kilo- 
grams of explosives to per- 
form their dastardly work 
of destruction. 

“This is not the time and 
place to recall to memory 
the long and brilliant his- 
tory of the sieges and as- 
saults endured by the Castle 
of Coucy. But at least we 
may be permitted to quote 
here the proud device of the 
lords of Coucy: 





Roy ne suys 
Ne prince, ne duc, ne comte aussi, 
je suys le sire de Coucy. 
(I am neither king nor prince 
nor duke nor count, 
I simply am the lord of Coucy). 


‘*Dismantled by Cardinal 
Mazarin in 1652, the ruins 
of the castle were utilized 
as a sheer, inexhaustible 
quarry by the masons of 
the neighborhood until the 
Government declared it, in 
1856, a state domain. At 








what he says because it affords a fine contrast with the 
dignified and measured acceptance of their wounds by the 
French themselves. The Hun, says the American critic, 
‘began his crimes against art with the conflagration at Louvain. 
Then came the bestial violation of the cathedral at Reims, 
projected with insensate malice at the beginning and periodically 
revived ever since the same stupid meanness. . . . Probably 
this exercise of dull spite will continue until the Hun is kicked 
out of range; he will not otherwise stay his hand. And very 
recently he has wreaked himself upon Coucy-le-Chateau, with 
characteristic futility, as the event showed, in a military sense, 
but doubtless to the gratification of his feeling of hatred for a 
thing of mere beauty. That is all that Coucy was—a great 
monument of the historic past, a majestic ruin. But the Hun 
passed that way and it had to go.”’ So does one speak who 
feels himself with the real owners a coinheritor of the great 
spiritual gifts of the past. The country bleeding from this new 
wound speaks thus in the pages of L’Jllustration (Paris): 


“*The photographs taken of the Castle of Coucy on the arrival 





the initiative of Viollet-le- 
Due, the giant turret, which was in danger of falling to pieces, 
was girdled with two iron rings at the height of the corbels 
and recovered with a roof, while all the cracks were repaired 
with the greatest care. 

“To-day nothing remains of this donjon, whose character- 
istic silhouette imprest itself so deeply upon the mind of the 
observer, but a monstrous heap of stones. The German mines 
have, indeed, fully succeeded; the whole castle is one pitiable 
wreck. The four angular towers have disappeared; the falling 
stonework felled the beautiful trees which were part of the 
historie scenery. 

“Should we anew point out the military uselessness of the 
now doubly historic castle? From its ruins this is our con- 
solation, we see Noyon already ours, and Laon, which soon 
will be delivered from the enemy’s clutches.”’ 


A eaptain, says a cable dispatch to the New York Tribune, 
was the last Frenchman to see Coucy in its perfection: 


*“As he looked there came from the midst of the castle a 
blinding blaze of flame. The keep and the battlements flew 
asunder and for the moment everything vanished under an 
impenetrable cloud of dust and smoke. 

‘‘When, after many minutes, the cloud cleared away, keep 
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and towers and battlements had disappeared as utterly as many- 
towered Camelot. All that remained of that fairy dream was a 
ragged piece of wall pierced by a window or two and piles of 
white, fresh-broken stone that poured down the steep hillside 
like a landslip.” 


TOO DANGEROUS FOR US TO READ 
Te BRITISH CENSORSHIP has been cutting us off 





from one of the weeklies that has gained a reputation 

for its Americanism—The Nation. To British eyes it 
must have appeared a refractory child that had better be kept 
at home. The London Chronicle states that ‘‘the Army Council 
is responsible”’ for thé prohibition, and ‘‘it was moved to take 
action because enemy newspapers were in the habit of quoting 
from it.’”” Other papers, too, like the Northcliffe press and The 
Morning Post, it is said, no doubt gave the enemy editors com- 
fort in the quotations they made, ‘‘altho they were generally 
entirely mistaken in the deductions they drew from them.” 
The Manchester Guardian calls the prohibition ‘‘one of those 
ill-considered acts of official 
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living force. Its notes of the week have been bright, if some- 
times too biased. Its ‘leaders’ have been trenchant and finely 
written. Its special articles have been brilliant, and its book- 
reviews excellent. But, in general, Massingham’s review has 
contained the very faults that one would find in its editor. It 
is just a little bit pontifical, too apt to let truth be eclipsed by 
phrase-making, and often too intolerant of the opinions of others. 
If there is a defense for such intolerance and pontificality it is 
that no party review can exist in England unless it does what 
The Nation does—and does it well. Massingham is now well 
over fifty. . . . His friends are many, but those who do not 
like him, politically and otherwise, are quite as numerous. No 
brilliant man makes a success in London without arousing envy 
and an occasional ‘exposure’ of his faults. The bitter things 
that are said about Massingham are that he has never been able 
to divest himself of a certain early provincialism. ..... . 
‘*Massingham’s attitude toward Lord Roberts will not be 
forgotten. Takeacase at hand. In The Nation of December 7, 
1912, a severe attack was made upon Lord Roberts and the 
National Service League for their efforts toward conscription. 
The Nation was at this time strongly in favor of voluntary 
service, and, aware of Roberts’s strength, did not mince its 





pettiness,” and observes that 





‘in newly freed Russia and in 
America, always free, it is safe 
to assume that this example of 
British regard for a form of free- 
dom hitherto somewhat jealously 
cherished will be received with 
astonishment verging on  in- 
eredulity.”” An American view 
is exprest by Reedy’s Mirror 
(St. Louis) in saying: 


““Whatever The Nation has 
printed that can be read at home 
but shouldn’t be read abroad I 
can not imagine, unless it be 
some strictures upon Premier 
Lloyd George. This I do know: 
the London Nation is one of the 
glories of England. It isa paper 
that has not given way to hatred. 
It is a paper that is British of 
course, but it is democratic and 
humane. It is sometimes more 
American in spirit than our own 
Brahminical if excellent New 
York Nation. In cutting off 
The Nation from America, or 
vice versa, the British authorities 
have done an unwise thing, for 
Americans who have been read- 











THE SOUTH TOWER OF COUCY TO-DAY, 


Razed to the level of the rampart. Like this one, all four of these fine Norman towers are gone, and 
their destruction serves no military purpose whatever. 











ing the paper will conclude that 
The Nation has been telling 
things’ that Great Britain, now our ally, does not wish that 
we should know. The Nation has been the, champion in 
England of the ideas of President Wilson, and that it should 
be denied access to this country at this time is a mystery 
concerning which Americans will think the possible worst 
of Great Britain.” 

The trouble with The Nation, according to Mr. James Walter 
Smith, writing in the Boston Transcript, is its editor, Mr. H. W. 
Massingham, who, tho a Liberal, is not one after party standards. 
He has had a brilliant journalistic career in London, particularly 
as former editor of The Daily Chronicle. When conducting this 
paper he opposed the Government’s procedures in the Boer War, 
and was obliged by the proprietors of 7’he Chronicle to resign. 
We read further: 

“‘Sinee 1907, Massingham has been in charge of The Nation 
and has made it a really important organ of opinion on all matters 
of importance in English life. I am careful not to say that 
at all times it has represented English or British opinion, or the 
best opinion of British liberalism, for I am certain it has not. 
It has represented Massingham’s opinions, and these, however 
attractively they may have been put, and however convincing 
his arguments may have seemed, have not always been approved 
or accepted by the public. But the paper has always been a 








words in its editorials. ‘It is,’ said The Nation, ‘of these loose, 
unthought-out animosities of the men who say they want to 
see a British army in Berlin that ‘“‘Bobs”’ is the spokesman. 
And for their purpose he is a very bad spokesman. He has no 
political skill, and he knows nothing of naval strategy, which is 
dead against his conception of defense, and denies the theory of 
invasion on which it pretends to rest. To these considerations 
he is naturally indifferent, for he is not thinking of defense at all. 
He aims at enrolling a conscript army t6 perish (or to conquer) 
in the central plains of Europe. . . . His scheme is, in itself, 
an insult to a nation that already offers to the state, in one form 
or another, the service of over a million men in arms.’ 

“This reads strangely in view of recent happenings. But it 
is a fair sample of some of the writings which The Nation con- 
tained before the war. In another issue it stated that England 
was ‘in no danger from Germany. We never have been. We 
never shall be.’ Again, it said that ‘Germany can not now be 
charged with aiming at the destruction of our command of the 
seas. She can not be suspected of planning invasion.’ In its issue 
of August 1, 1914, The Nation remarked: ‘The suggestion 
conveyed in the articles of The Times and Morning Post (i.e., 
that we stand by France against German attack), and even in 
certain dangerous needless and ill-advised naval precautions, 
that the appalling contingency of a general war might make a 
case for our armed action, is language of sheer insanity.’”’ 


















RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 
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WHAT_ PATRIOTIC 


HERE SEEMS TO BE NO LACK OF PATRIOTISM 
if only it could find itself. People ask, ‘‘What can I 
do?” There are countless hundreds who find no answer 
in the Conscription Bill because the age limit is the first bar. 
At the same time these very questioners realize along with The 
Continent (Chicago) that 


CITIZENS CAN DO 


The rich can invest in United States bonds, and give to the 
Red Cross either money or service. For men and women alike 
there is the admonition to ‘‘keep cheery under any hardship 
or loss.” For men in particular: 

“Enlist for military or naval service. 

“‘Observe _ personal 
and household economy. 





‘‘a nation can not be 
readjusted to war-con- 
ditions within a peril- 
ously long period unless 
there is at’ the begin- 
ning a willing spirit on 
the part of all its citizen- 
ship.” This paper has 
therefore drawn up some 
suggestions designed for 
the guidance of those 
who seek to be of patri- 
otie service, which is 
just now the highest 
form of ‘‘social service.” 
In practically every 
community, it is ob- 
served, active indica- 
tion of willingness to 
serve as needed will be 
met by opportunity if 
the wish is made known. 
“Tf you can not do at 
first the larger thing for 
which youare best fitted, 
do the smaller thing that 
is at hand.” Some of 
the things that may be 
done in groups are first 
indicated: 
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“Insure lives of re- 
eruits. 

“Assume personal 
debts of recruits. 

“*Purchase - space in 
your local newspaper to 
inform the public what 
you are doing. 

“Organize groups for 
prayer at noonday or 
some other hour for tri- 





~Join the Home De- 
fense League’ ‘if there i = 
one. 
_““Inerease farm aaa 
‘garden acreage of. food 
crops. , 

“Relate’ yourself to 
some established drgiini- 
zation if :possjble,:thus 
avoiding. waste.,. effort 
and duplication. 

“Maintain accus- 
tomed giving to estab- 
lished benevolence;. - ' 

“Urge individyals in 
private conversation to 
be patriotic. ,~ 

“Help organize Red 
Cross chapter if there is 
none in community. 

“Cooperate in sur- 
veys under State aus- 
pices to discover avail- 
able resources, 

“Use influence to 
suppress cruelty and 
animosities against in- 
nocent aliens. 

‘Be willing to permit 
sons and daughters to 


most needed. 
“Rural pastors can 
well urge farmers to 


to food crops. 

**Don’t be slow to ex- 
press your loyal senti- 
ments. Everybody is 
either loyal or not loyal 
in a time like this, 

“Don’t get overex- 
cited, but, on the other 
hand, don’t be too anx- 
ious to suppress your 
enthusiasm. It helps 
others. 

“Volunteering in 





Copyrighted by ‘* The Graphic,’’ London. Pp d by 
umph of the right. 
“Make it possible for 
good preachers to go as 
chaplains, to visit army 


For those who fight in a nation’s cause. 





“THE GREATER REWARD,” 


“The sufferings of this present time’ are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” 


church work where reg- 
ular workers have either 
gone to the war or are 
called to relief work. 
“City pastors can 








camps, or to give series 
of talks to soldiers. 

‘“‘Women’s societies should follow suggestions of Red Cross 
and organize groups for training, making supplies, ete. 

““Keep a careful record of your members who enlist. Follow 
them with letters and encourage them in any way possible. 
Do not help them to magnify their discomforts but applaud 
their endurance. 

“Organize groups of women or young folks to collect maga- 
zines and books for use in the Y. M. C. A, work in the Army. 
Such papers could be sent by the society taking up the matter, 
and arrangements should be made for a regular service— 
not a sporadic one, as is so likely to be the case.” 





urge vacant-lot garden- 
-ing. Encourage the younger boys and girls to work in your 
vegetable-garden. 

“Don’t, give up recreations, but keep them from interfering 
with your service—this is serious business in which we are 
involved. ; 

“Keep your flag displayed from daylight till sunset—but 
don’t let it become bedraggled. The flag is what you help to 
make it. 

“Tf you volunteer, whether in the military arm or elsewhere, 
plan to do some religious work conducted along with the Army 
and Navy. 


be has > - i S Wieve — # ee i a 


enlist where services are 


plant all available space . 











“Write or telegraph your Congressman and Senators giving 
clearly defined views on questions under consideration. Don’t 
pester them with trivial suggestions or captious criticism.” 


For women: 


“Home nursing, particularly among the families of wage- 
earning parents where the father has enlisted and where the 
mother must provide. " 

“Tf there are no organizations formed or forming in your 
community write William Mather Lewis, secretary, National 
‘Committee of Patriotic and Defense Societies, Southern Building, 
‘Washington, D. C. 

‘Caring for children of homes where the father is a soldier 
‘and the mother is compelled to go out to work. This would 
mean an individual child, or several children in a group under 
care of one or more women each day of the week. 

*‘Help the Boy Scouts (and Campfire Girls) in the work they 
‘may properly do. The boys may be utilized in assisting Sur- 
gical dressing committees, motor committees, by acting as 
orderlies in motor-ambulances or supply-trucks, distributing 
notices to inhabitants, and other duties in connection, with 
billeting and carrying communications on bicycles, motor- 
cycles, horseback, or on foot; assisting committees on foods, by 
collecting information as to supplies, preparing quarters for 
this service, assisting in collecting, preparing, and serving food 
and refreshments to sick and wounded soldiers; assisting first- 
aid committees in the preparation of quarters, as aids in first-aid 
work, and as assistants at dispensaries; acting with information 
committees, as guides, orderlies, clerks, collectors of informa- 
tion, as to public or private hospitals available, buildings avail- 
able in case of emergency, location of public telephones, listing 
of automobiles, trucks, etc.” 


Certain other things are seen adaptable to groups or 
individuals: 

“Teach children to make bandages and surgical dressings. 

‘“*Cultivate vacant land in city or country. Increase your 
garden space. 

‘“Making gardens (vegetable) and superintending gardens 
made by children. 

“‘Don’t waste—paper, linen, leather, metals, ete. 

“Provide writing-materials—pads, stamped envelops, pencils 
—to be sent to the soldiers at their various stations. 

“‘Classes and practical work in buying and cooking so as to 
eonserve the food-supply in every possible way. Study alone 
if necessary. 

“Tf you are near a training-camp see that religious and social 
needs are being provided for. Almost invariably, the best 
method is to offer your help to the Y. M. C. A. Your money 
may be more needed than your personal services. Invite the 
recruits to your churches. Cooperate in suppressing saloons 
and vice resorts near camps. 

‘Support the local Red Cross.. Here are some things Christian 
Endeavorers are doing: 


““(a) The Sagamore, Mass., union is raising funds to pur- 


chase and equip a hospital ambulance. 

“*(b) Juniors can make gift-boxes and bandages. Thousands 
of comfort-bags containing sewing supplies, ete., should be 
supplied the Army and Navy. 

“(c) The Floating Department of the British Union supports 
a superintendent who visits all the training-ships, supplying 
the men with Testaments and other good reading-matter. This 
representative also distributes comfort-bags.”’ 


Then for everybody: 


‘Pray for the President and his advisers. 

“Stand firm for international righteousness. 

‘*Urge young men to enlist in the Army and Navy. 

“Think kindly and hopefully of the nation’s enemies. 

‘*Pray for our country and the world—for peace and righteous- 
ness to bless all mankind. 

“*Keep the home-fires burning. The church of God—and 
her young people must mightily help here—has a stupendous 
burden placed upon her. She carries the missionary obligation 
of the whole world, home and foreign. There will be a tendency 
to cut down all contributions for regular religious activities, 
but such retrenchment must not be allowed.’ Hold fast to first 
things in these trying times. Remember that the program 
of the kingdom is not changed by war, and that our country is 
not worth dying for if she loses her own soul. Maintain and 
strengthen the home-base by giving even more largely of your- 
selves and your money to every department of religious activity.’”’ 
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STEPS IN RUSSIA’S RELIGIOUS 
EMANCIPATION 


r \HE POWER OF THE HOLY SYNOD of Russia is 
revolutionized along with the Government, and this 
fact must not be overlooked as one of the most significant 

developments of the revolution. Religious liberty may not 

spring full blown, but the power that blasted it is quelled. On 

April 4, all the laws in force limiting Russian citizens in their 

creeds and religion were repealed. By this means the Russian 

Orthodox Church finds that its supremacy, which, as The 

Missionary Review of the World (New York) remarks, ‘‘has been 

marked by tyranny and intolerance equal to that of the Middle 

Ages in central Europe,”’ has ended. A Russian writer con- 

nected with the Birzheviya Vedemosti (Petrograd), recently in 

this:country, points out that the discriminatory measures put 
in force by the Synod were largely responsible for the rise in 
power of the notorious Rasputin and the fall of the Czar and 
the house of Romanoff. The Jews have not been the only ones to 
suffer in Russia for religious beliefs. ‘* The Church discriminated 
bitterly and brutally also against the Poles, who are Roman 

Catholics,” says Dr. Avram Coralnik in The Christian Work 

(New York); ‘‘the Mohammedans, who form a great part of 

the population of Kazan, in the Crimea, in the Caucasus, 

Khiva, and, in fact, all of central Asia; Stundists, which is a sect 

somewhat like the Baptists; the Molokani, the Dukhobortsi, 

and others too numerous to mention.”” We learn that— 


“Even the dominant Church was not particularly happy 
under the rule of Rasputin, and through him of the Khlysti. 
This sect recognizes no law in the relation of the sexes, and 
believes that sin expiates sin. It may be hard in the United 
States to understand this kind of religion, but it exists, and it 
gave Russia Rasputin. 

“About ten years ago a movement was started among some 
of the clergy for a separation of the Church and the state, and 
a great many intellectuals, like Professor Bulgakov, worked to 
accomplish it. Filonenko, a clergyman and a prominent mem- 
ber of the Duma, announced that Russia had been hrought to 
the verge of ruin by the close connection between the Czar and 
the priests, and there could be no hope of averting disaster 
unless there was a separation. 

“Tt looks now as if the new Government is going to institute 
decisive reforms in the religious life of Russia; not only to 
abolish restrictions on creeds and faiths, not only to cease 
oppressing the great masses of sectarians among the Jews, but 
to pave the way for the final separation of Church and state, 
which is the only means of elevating the religious spirit of Russia, 
which has been so depraved by centuries of politics in Russia.” 


The restrictions and ordinances against the Jews would fill 
libraries, we are told by this same non-Jewish Russian; altho, 
as he adds, the fundamental laws themselves are not especially 


oppressive. Further— 


“The old governments did what they could to make the lives 
of the Jews impossible, by provisional restrictions, special laws, 
so-called interpretations of the Senate, and by local enactments 
for which the Governors of the provinces were solely responsible. 
The policy of Russia, up to the time of Alexander III., was to 
assimilate and Russify the Jews; but with the coming of Alex- 
ander III., and especially in the time of Nicholas II., the gov- 
ernmental policy changed radically. They wanted not to as- 
similate the Jews, but to exterminate them, or to drive them 
out of the country. This policy was best exprest in the famous 
words of Plehve, who said: ‘We want to exterminate one-third 
of the Jews by every means possible, to get another third out 
of the country, and to convert the last third into Christians.’ 

“The most terrible thing in Russia in the last twenty years 
was that the Government tried and partly succeeded in sowing 
hatred for the Jews among the Russian people, who are naturally 
tolerant and brodd. The man on the street came finally to 
believe that the Jew, whatever his position, was an outlaw and 
an outcast, and not protected by law. 

“There is now hope that not only will the Jews of Russia 
become free, but that they will be permitted to assist in the 
development of their country, and this is especially important 
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because of the relations between Russia and the great trade 
nations like England and the United States.” 


The administration of the Church is now in the hands of the 
Procurator Lvoff. Its reception by the civil powers as a 
free body was the more cordial ‘‘ because it has long been evident 
that the Church was as much a victim of the reactionary pro- 
Germans as was the nation as a whole.” This is the statement 
made in The Continent (Chicago) by Prof. Samuel N. Harper, 
of the University of Chicago, in charge of a new department of 
Russian languages and institutions there. He continues: 


“It was the presentation of evidence showing this condition, 
indeed, that won to the revolution the powerful support of most 
of the united nobility. (The nobles saw only too clearly that the 
Rasputins were dominating both Church and state. 

“Certain steps may have to be taken, carefully and slowly, 
before the Russian is as free in his religion as the American. The 
5,000,000 Jews of Russia for the time being probably will be 
limited in their right to purchase and hold iand, for the Russian 
Jew by his training is overinclined to land speculation. For the 
present, also, as a body, the Jews may be kept from high office, 
whether civil, judicial, or military; even so, several Jews already 
have been given exalted positions under the new Government. 

“The new Russia perforce moves cautiously; burned once by 
the fire of pro-Germanism, it intends to leave no matches or 
inflammatory material lying ready at the hand of reactionaries. 
And centuries of oppression under the old régime have made it 
far too easy for individual Russian Jews to serve as a valuable 
aid to treasonable pro-Germans. Let the war once be well won, 
Germany vanquished, and the Jew educated even slightly in 
better ways; and the 5,000,000 will see the full light of religious 
freedom. 

“‘Some of the 12,000,000 dissenters from the Orthodox Church 
also may have to wait a little longer for their perfect liberty, for 
certain leaders in at least two evangelical bodies have been some- 
what too friendly with Russia’s national foe to win immediate 
and complete confidence for their churches. Even the Baptists, 
gloriously represented by that remarkable leader, Pastor William 
Fetler, have fallen under temporary suspicion. It is not for- 
gotten that less than two years ago a brother of Pastor Fetler, 
who is a lawyer, came under suspicion of being connected with 
the pro-German movement. 

‘“‘Common knowledge in circles high and low, also, has con- 
victed the Mennonites too of overfamiliarity with German 
language and ideals. An official report published not long ago 
—hby the old Government, it must be granted—found. the Men- 
nonites in the south writing freely to Germany in 1913-14, using 
the German language exclusively. ‘See, these Mennonites 
ean not even speak Russian!’ it was said of them then. Where 
such suspicions were rife even a year ago, loyal Russians this 
year find it hard to feel all the Mennonites ripe for perfect liberty 
for religious propagandism. 

“‘Only temporary are such fears and such restrictions, never- 
theless. Jews, Mennonites, and Baptists alike within five or 
six years will have their full liberty and be as free to worship 
in their chapels and synagogs as the Orthodox will be to gather 
in the state churches.” 





CHINA’S MORAL EXAMPLE TO ENGLAND.—China really 
challenges England at the same time that she puts her back up 
at Germany. She has closed the door upon opium; but India, 
which formerly furnished her the drug, still produces it for coun- 
tries which do not prohibit its importation—“‘all of them,” points 
out The Challenge, ‘“‘countries which are not self-governed.” It 
is questionable, as this London Anglican weekly points out, 
whether the British interests profiting by the export of opium 
from India will have the courage to emulate the example of 
China. At the same time— 

“It is ominous that the wealthy European community of 
Singapore and the Straits Settlements enjoy a great alleviation 
from taxation because of the revenue derived from the duty on 
opium sold, in spite of protests from its best elements, to the 
Chinese population. Similar instances of profits reaped from the 
sale of opium to undeveloped peoples are to be found in Borneo 
and elsewhere. 

“‘Again, opium in the subtler and more dangerous form of 
morphin is produced by private firms in Great Britain and 
Germany and smuggled into China and elsewhere. The trade is 





at present in few hands, and could be checked with compara- 
tive facility.” 

An American religious journal, The Continent (Presbyterian. 
Chicago), sees a bit of characteristically Chinese astuteness 
‘in the declaration of war against Germany which immediately 
preceded the antiopium embargo.”’ Of course, it mistook China’s 
act, which was no more than a suspension of relations, but the 
argument holds good for either: 

**By entering the world war as an ally of the British, China 


makes it impossible for Britain to pick a quarrel with her on this 


subject, no matter what the effect may be in India. 

“Tt is certainly unthinkable that under any circumstances 
Englishmen of to-day would be: willing to fight another ‘opium 
war’ against China, but even so it is interesting to note how neatly 
the Chinese have made it impossible for the English to object 
if they were so inclined. Not only ought Britain to admire 
China for its bravery, but it ought itself to take to heart the con- 
trast between China’s bold morality, extinguishing its own worst 
vice by prohibitory law, and the temporizing of the present 
Lloyd George cabinet, which dares not do the same thing to the 
liquor traffic, called by the Premier himself Britain’s worst 
enemy. Indeed, for that matter, the United States, too, might 
look and take a lesson of the same sort.” 





WAR-PERILS FOR THE CHILDREN 


EST WE FORGET THE CHILDREN in the forth- 
coming stress of war-times the National Child Labor 
Committee urges an organized campaign against any 
attempt to drag them into the conflict. Attention is called 
to the ill effects of war upon the children of England, where the 
entire school system collapsed and the welfare of the children 
was sacrificed to national defense. To prevent such a condi- 
tion in this country, the committee offers this platform as a 
working basis for all child-welfare organizations: 


“‘Oppose all attempts to. break down the school system in 
your vicinity either by relaxing the enforcement of compulsory 
education or by cutting down school funds. 

‘‘Oppose all attempts to break down labor laws of your State 
either by giving children special permits to work, or by ex- 
empting certain establishments from the laws limiting the hours 
of labor. 

‘Support as usual local and national social agencies.” 


The Committee’s further statements are given in a condensed 
form in the New York Times: 

‘Emphasis is put upon the need, espegially during the war, 
for supporting all measures that may lead to the enactment of 
the Child Labor Law, which failed in the last Congress. 

“*As to conditions in Europe, the Committee points out that 
the children were forgotten and neglected, and that laws gov- 
erning school attendance, hours of labor, club, and settlement 
work, and the interests of the young in general were either 
relaxed or ceased to exist. 

“In Great Britain, schools were taken for military purposes; 
teachers were enlisted, repairs and supplies were cut down, 
evening schools, medical and dental inspection ceased, and age 
limits were changed so that 150,000 pupils between eleven and 
thirteen went to work, and 300,000 of five years and under were 
left without instruction. 

“Statistics show that juvenile delinquency in England in- 
creased 34 per cent. In Berlin, during the first year of the war, 
twice as many crimes were committed by children as in the 
preceding year. In Budapest 3,000 munition-workers were 
children under twelve. 

“In England, it was necessary to organize the Health of 
Munition-Workers Committee, which recommended that chil- 
dren should not be employed more than twelve hours a day 
or at night. 

***Tt was also found,’ declares the Committee, ‘that munition- 
workers had been allowed to reach a state of reduced efficiency 
and lowered health which might have been avoided without 
reduction of output by attention to daily and weekly rest.’ 

‘*With these examples in mind the Committee appeals to all 
to guard the rising generation ‘not only against immediate 
breakdown, but also against the imposition of strains that may 
stunt their future growth and development.’” 
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66 NE NEVER THINKS OF THE WORK, it is of the 
children—and we know they love us—we see them 
beirig kept alive! Some of them are getting stronger 

—these weaklings. What more can we wish?” 

So said one Belgian Relief worker in Brussels, in charge of 
one cantine for children below normal health. In these can- 
tines, or dining-rooms, thousands of such children have been 
fed each day at eleven o’clock, by the “‘Little Bees,”’ a society 
organized for their special care; fed by women, as one American 
woman has told us, ‘‘cooking for, scrubbing for, and yearning 
over” these the more helpless, ‘‘while caring always for their 
own families at home.’’ But they never think of the work in 
terms of tiredness. 

“It is America that is doing the astonishing things,” this one 
worker said; ‘‘WE MUST give ourselves, but you need not.” 

Yet if we need not, if we can not, give ourselves, may not 
many of us give still more of our substance? Or may not some 
who have not yet given, begin to give NOW? Is it not both 
our privilege and our duty to see that more of those hungry, 
subnormal children are “being kept alive”? Is there not some 
one, among those readers of THe Lirzrary Dicest, who has 
not yet contributed to this Fund, who will agree to furnish 
that Extra Ration required (ata cost of but $12 a child a whole 
year) for the 75 children of Graesen? And some one who will 
do likewise for the 90 children of Dormael? Or the 50 children 
of Hamme? Is there not some community, or church, or other 
organization, rich enough, unselfish enough, humanitarian 
enough, to pledge such care for the 500 children of Quenast? All 
these communes named are in the Belgian province of Brabant, 
not far from Brussels, terribly devastated and in sorest need. 
To see their children “‘being kept alive,” to know them “‘getting 
stronger,” those underfed ‘‘weaklings,” what giver would not 
be gladdened, what heart would not beat faster, what life 
would not be richer? 

Tue Diaest’s readers have done nobly. Their donations 
total now over a half-million dollars. It is a princely sum, 
but divided among them all, in answer to so loud a human ery, 
it is pitifully small. To make up the round million dollars will 
not tax them unduly, we beiieve, even in face of conditions 
which now exist. May we not record soon the responses which 
will mean this amount? Think of those cantines to which 
those hungry little ones go from day to day, in sunshine or in 
rain, and where the patient women toil for them untiringly. 
Think of your own children as possibly in such dire want, and 
let your great-heartedness pull open your purse as it has never 
done before. 


OVER A HALF -MILLION DOLLARS FOR HUNGRY CHILDREN 


Missouri, 


‘ 
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ORE PROOFS OF SACRIFICE come to Tue Liter- 
ary Digest every day from donors to the Belgian 
Children’s Fund. We know our readers have not 

tired of them by what the mails testify and by their daily 
effect upon us. ‘‘Allow me to express my appreciation of the 
space you devote to this work,’’ writes a physician in Niagara 
Falls, ‘‘and to assure you that your readers are all the more 
satisfied for seeing the appeal which might otherwise be for- 
gotten.”” He emphasizes liberally his words, and they are 
reechoed from all parts of the country. 

“‘T am sending $12 to take care of one child,” writes a California 
man, whose total remittance is over $60, and who tells how this 
was obtained by his effort and Tur Diazst’s aid, and who adds: 
“‘T have cut out tea and coffee and we are having desserts only 
twice a week.” 

Four remittances within two months, of $60 each, from one 
man in Douglas, Arizona, attest in a most eloquent way his 
persistent interest. And when a High School Senior in Omaha 
receives twelve dollars for her graduation use in June, and 
needs the money, yet returns it and asks that it be sent for the 
relief of starving Belgian children, her interest and her nobility 
of character are equally attested. 

Adding another unit to several previous remittances, a 
physician’s wife in Alabama says that subscriptions from mem- 
bers of her family have been “‘largely the outcome of a joint 
agreement at our table to use the amount expended for butter, 
excepting one pound per week, for the Belgian Fund.” 

“This was my baby’s bank account,’’ writes a mother en- 
closing her remittance of $21, ‘‘but he will never need it, as the 
dear little one left us three weeks ago, and I would like to feel 
it was helping some other child.” 

Of the $44 sent from the Santee (Indian) Normal Training 
School, $23 came from the Indians themselves and spelled ‘in 
many cases actual sacrifice.”’ 

Through a member of the St. Louis Republic staff came a 
remittance of $12, sent for the ‘Sunshine Club,” of Kirkwood, 
““eomposed of ten little girls between seven and ten 
years of age,”’ and he says: 

“They earned every cent of this by making paper flowers and 
selling them; and if ever a contribution was given wherein every 
penny was accompanied by hard-earned and sympathetic service, 
this one is. Your movement for the Belgian children is teach- 
ing many of our children a broader conception of unselfish love.” 

From a teacher of theology in Texas comes a remittance of 
only one dollar, but hear what he says: ‘So long as our cireum- 
stances may permit, and the necessity therefor remains, we 
shall be glad to send you a like amount each week’’; and this 
because of ‘‘a lovely little girl of eight and a half years,’’ departed. 


Make all checks, money-orders, or other remittances payable to Belgian Children’s Fund, make them as large as possible, 


otags. _ a sg contribution from the generous peo- 
ple ranklin, Pa., making $9,200.00 to date, to Lake City, U 
amy on —" ir subscription of $9,780.00 - care for the 
Belgian children of Hingene. Special 
is due to the Elks’ Lodge of Franklin for about $600.00 sna adjoining 
of this remittance, being one-half the proceeds realized 
from their annual entertainment for their Charity Fund. 
$557.77—-Owensboro, Ky., Ladies’ Belgian Committee, 
$500.00—First payment by the children and citizens of Detroit, Mich. 
Thomasville, Ga., 
— Belgium—a splendid start on the generous un- Friend.” Broo! 
ertaking of Thomesville. tribution), Rea! 
$500.00 Each—Dr. C. N. Spratt, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Anonymous. 
$468.45—People of Saginaw, Mich., through the efforts 
of Mrs. Robert M. Randall, Mrs. John 8. Porter and 
Miss Margaret Corcoran, as follows: Box at East Sagi- 
naw Club, $87.02; H. W. ieee, oe: Ra at Saints 
Peter. and Paul Church, $24.50 ’ 
Church, $23.94; Box at Second National “Bank, $20.23; 
Henry Wickes Randall, Jr., $15.00; Mrs. D. Ewen, 


communes. 


first instalment on 


$433.00—Outlook Club of South Orange, N. J., through 
the efforts of Mrs. William Cairns. 

$400.00—Third Contribution, making $1, 200.00 to ig $70.07— and Avenue 
from the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associati School, Peer inn 

$360.00—"E. W. C.,” Chattanooga, Tenn, 

$340.58—Children of the Portsmouth, Va., Public from various subscribers, C. 





and address all letters to Belgian Children’s Fund, care of Tur Lirerary Dicsst, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Contributions to THE BELGIAN CHILDREN’S FUND—Received irom age 25 to May 1 inclusive. 


ge Mae of Relief and Masonic Lodge, Salt 


$200.00—To apply on the Champaign (Ill.) fund for 
cknowledgment the care of the children on the bread line in Muysen 


being pledges ager: 
$1,500.00, Alex. L. Moreau, First Baptist Sunday School, 


for the support of the children of $150.00 Each—Elsie, Sarah and Nelson Wagner, “A 
klyn, Y., A. Swope (second large con- 


ary 8 $104.70—W. C. T. U., Gardiner, Ore. . 

$100.00 Each—Charles Burgess, D. J. Cullinan, Harri- Jackson, R. L. Livermore, W. F. and 8. C. Ifutcheson, 
$12.00; Contributions of less than $12.00 a $260.76. son L. Beatty, Robert P. Watt, Mrs. C. deF. Brunsman, First Parish Church School, Dorchester, Mass., 
People of Johnson City, Tenn., and Vicinity. 


oe ares G. H. Brown, 
Christian Church Sunday 
$63.41 gga ine Christian Standard, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Schools, $12-00; Fred Clark. $12.00; Bible School, Patoka, Til. (by 


E. ee. $16.81; contributions less than 
$2 00—$22. 
$62.00—< = & M. & H.,”” Denver, Col. 
$61.25—Advent Christian Church, Hartford, Conn. 
$60.00 Each—First Baptist Sunday School, Cleveland, 
D. J. Cahill. 


ae Each—First Methodist Church, Houston, Tex., Ohio, H, F. Boughey, “‘Cochise,’ 


1 
egating nearly $54.00—Jasper H. Stidham Memorial Church, Taylor’s 
Station, Ind., sent by Anna M, Lutz. 

$52.35—Pendleton St. Baptist Church, Greenville, 8. C. 


$50.44—Sent in by C. C. Sutton, Freeland, Md.. for 


from the sale of several pieces of the following churches: Mt. Zion Methodist Protestant 
jewelry received from anonymous donors, 1 Diamond Church, $12.61; Pine Grove United Brethren Church, 
Ring, 1 Wedding Ring, 1 Gold Ring, 1 Lavalliere. E 
$136.00—Women of Lansing, Mich. 
$120.00—T. M. Cagwin and Friends. Mrs. C. C. Canfield, Helen V. Roberts, L. V. Almiral. 
$111.00—Saturday Night Club, Salt Lake City, Utah. Mrs. Mark L. Leister, 0. T. Wallace, Miss D. Edsall, 


$12.61; Gunpowder Baptist Church, $12.61; Eklo M. E. 
Church, $12. 
$50.00 ell C. Batchelder, Hong Kong, China. 


United Evangelical Churches at New Kingston, Middle 
sex and Letort Springs. Pa., Tucker, Hanford Co., J 


ef 
BE 


ployees of The Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C,, Anonymous, 
$49.50—Garfield Grange 317, Estacada, Ore. 
$48.00—Presbyterian Church, Starkville, Miss, 
ea-see Metnodist Protestant Church, Newark, 


W. Robertson and Family, * 
ne. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Graham, Va. 
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J95 Watch 


This Streamline Model, with its smoothly- 
flowing lines and melting curves, is styled 
for permanence. 


It is new. There is an exhilarating fresh- 
ness in the curving pendant, the graceful 
bow, the big, clear dial, the exquisite engrav- 
ing. And the intrinsic Elgin excellence 
is revealed in every detail of the exclusive 
movement, 


Deal as a Graduation or Wedding Gift 


* “Your Jeweler will enjoy showing you the Streamline 
Model. Illustrated folder on request. 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS: Send a two-cent stamp for “More Adventures 
* of Mr- Tick Mouse,” another delightful picture- book. of Bedtime Stories. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Designess and Producers 
 ELGIN, UxS2Aa 





$44.00—Froebel League, New York City. 

$40.00 Each—E. Stanley Clarke, Marl-Blenheim Em- 
ployees, Atlantic City, N. J. 

$36.15—St. James Parish, Protestant Episcopal Church, 


* Traceys Landing, Md. 
$36.00 Each—Geo. E. Voorhies, Jr., Jefferson Center, 


Pa., Presbyterian Church, Butler, Pa. 
$35.00—East Sixth Street Baptist Church, Erie, Pa. 
$34.00—Saint James Parish, Great Barrington, Mass. 
$33.00—M. E. Church South, Chilhowie, Va. 
$32.86—St. Paul’s Refurmed Sunday School, Monroe, Pa. 


$30.00 Each—Roy J. Crocker, First M. E. Church, Ro- 
selle Park, N. J., Miss Haskell’s School, Boston, Mass. 

$29.73—First Baptist Church, Greeley, Colo. 

$29.00—Presbyterian Church, Greenfield, Iowa, 

$26.60.—The Peopie of Katalla, Alaska, 

$26.00—Mrs. H. H., Jo and Mary Sanderson. 

$25.25—Robert Cousins and Friends. 

$25.00 Each—Clara N. Hidden, A, W. Arnall, Paul L. 
Rinck, “I, St. C.”” and “J, K. W.,’’ H. K. Tallant, Mrs, 
D. Gorring, Zella and Marshall McCartney, W. A. 
Avey, E. C. Tecktonius, A. G. Maher, Lakewood, Ohio, 
Methodist Men’s Bible Class, C. Davis English, Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Wise, H. M. McSee, “E. C. D.,’”’ Union 
Presbyterian Church, Schenectady, N. Y., J. L. Sperting, 
Mrs. F. . Dolbeer, Molly Orr, Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church, Hilton, N. Y., “‘S. A. K.,’”" Horace Mann, Dr. 
J. A. Perrin, Dr. P. C. Kalloch, F. W. Leet, Harriet L. 
Lozier, Miss May G. Cummings, William Farmer Stokey. 


$24.85—Community Mass Meeting, Angelica, N. Y. 


$24.00 Each—L. J. Barber, Virginia Rhodes McKee, 

rs. C. H. and Miss Marie Walker, Alice Oppenheim, 
Biggs High and Grammar Schools, Biggs, Cal., Children 
of Christ Episcopal Sunday School, Schuyler, Va., P. L. 
McCain, The Woman’s Club, Mission, Tex., May 8. 
Romer, Two Atlanta, Ga., Friends and Sympathizers, 
Mrs. William M. Kingsley, Junior Christian Endeavor, 
Presbyterian Church, Ferguson, Mo., Sidney M. Spiegel, 
F. L, H., In Memoriam, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Reynolds, 
ad = a. c. J, MeDlareia. Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Dade, 

. . A, Priddie, iss Marion Carpenter, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Wright. ma 


$22.10 Each—Richard H. Gushee, The Mill Creek Sun- 
day School, Church of The Brethren, Port Republic, Va. 


$21.91—Town of Tazewell, Va. 


$21.46—Minneapolis and Yggdrasil Lodges of Theo- 
sophical Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 


$21.00—In Memory of Baby Charles K. Mueller. 


ae and Liberty Methodist Sunday Schools, 


$20.00 Each—May Parkhurst, Mrs. A. Bratt, Rev. G. J. 
Kelly, L, L. Marcell. 


$19.10—First Baptist Church, North East, Pa. 

$18.75—High School, West Paris, Maine. 

$18.00 Each—Opti-Mate Bible Class, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
Moweaqua, Ill., Baptist Sunday School, 

$17.15—Peninsular Chapter of Alpha Delta Phi, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


$16.65—East Baptist Sunday School, Lebanon, Qhio. 


$16.00 Each—Mrs. K. G. Warner, Sperryville, Va., 
Elks Club, Redding, Cal., Church of The Brethren, Green- 
springs, Vhio, 


, $15.00 Each—Church of The Brethren, Preston, Minn., 
™M. C. A.,”” H. P. Wright, Miss Carrie E. Hill, Children 
of St. George’s Sunday School, Perryman, Md., . 
J. Steinert, C. C. Arbuthnal, H. H. Everett, Teachers and 
Pupils of Chicopee, Mass., High School, Brethren in 
Christ Church, Abilene, Kans., Anonymous, 
$14.15—Union Presbyterian Sunday School, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 
$14.00 Each—aAlice S. Barton, Anonymous. 
$13.94—Pupils of Clyde, Ohio, Public Schools, 
$13.83—Woodville, Va. 
$13.50—Students of the Racine, Wis., High School. 
$13.30—Ladies’ Auxiliary Society, First Presbyterian 
Church, Anderson, 8S. C, 
$13.13—Presbyterian Chureh, Shermansdale, Pa. 
$13.00 Each—tUtilian Club, Cleveland, Ohio, People 
of Brunswick, Maine, Bunnie and Kennie Thompson. 
$12.50 Each—Group of Young Women in Sacramento, 
Cal., Mrs. Jas. H. Mays, James, Elizabeth and George 
Greenwood, Dunbar, Pa., A. E. Comstock, 
$12.49—Girls of Miss Cartmell’s Sunday School Class, 
First Presbyterian Church, Portland, Ore, 


$12.35—Sunbeam Band, Woodcraft League, Edgewater, 
N. J. 


$12.25 Each—Marie Tyson Kales, Flonence F. 
Culbertson, 

$12.10 Each—Miss Olive N. Tuttle, First Presbyterian 
Sunday School, Clarendon, Ark,, Girls of New Jersey 
Academy, Logan, Utah. 

$12.00 Each—A. C. W., First Presbyterian Sunday 
School, Edgewater, N. J., Marjorie A. Thomas, Woman’s 
Club, Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, Mich., 
Thos. D. Darby, Alfred and Margaret M. Kinsey, Mar- 
jorie R. Ried, The Misses Edith and Ethel Gibson, Mrs. 
¥. A. Mitchell and Mrs. Marion J. Dye, T. B.. E RB. 
Newman, Mabel E. Bigelow, Fred Thomas, Walter H. 
Hersey, F. G. Axtell, William Pirie, F. L. W., Walter G. 
Smith, R. 8. Burnham, Mrs. I. Lees and Family, Mamie 
Fraser Society, First Presbyterian Church, Lancaster, 8. 
C., Ashland, Ore., Study Club, H. W. Webb-P%ploe, C. 
T. Joseph, Ada Chapple Cotton, Five Slauson Cousins, 
Harriet P. Gunnele, Enfield Joiner, 8S. A. Maria-Ferriera, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Brewer, W. C. Lubrecht, H. C. 
Harnish Literature and Art Department, The Woman’s 
Club of Mount Vernon, Tll., R. E. Adams, Miss Prudence 
Robinson, Junior Department of Rivermont Avenue Bap- 
tist Sunday School and Others, Lynchburg, Va., Rev. E. 
R. Martin, Dr. Helen Taft Cleaves, Rochester, Tex., High 
School, Mrs. F. Cochrane, Mrs. Ralvh Tuggle, Margaret 
McKeown, Dr. B. H. Woodard, Junior Endeavor Society, 
Presbyterian Church, Christiana, Pa., Miss Helen E. 
Brown, David N. Carlin, Mrs, Orland P. Merrill, Four 
University of Wisconsin Girls, Margaret W. Peek, E. E. 
Sarry, A. O. Clark, John H. Spear, J.-C. Garriott, Jr., 
Mrs. ‘W. -C.‘ Egan, Mrs. W. C. Blyth, W, 0. Griggs, 
Alice G. Crowell, Stuart H. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
W. Engle, Coderre, Sask., Canada, Mrs. John L, Bishop, 











Missionary Society, Hull Memorial Church, Savannah, Ga., 


E. 8S. Kassler Mrs. R. E. Dexter, Betty Martin Chapter 
D. A. B., Temple, Tex., Friendship Church, Howard 
County, Mrs. P. Schaub and Mrs. A. B. Hunter, 


Mo. o. 
Levi s. Udall, British Ambulance Society of Southern 
California, ag Cal., W. H. Roberts, Dr. L, A. 
Schipfer, T. Hamilton, F. Stanley Piper, Pa gas 
Hanna, ‘Katharine 8. Sw 4 — E. Mi 8. 
Bon Durant, Adele M. Greig, th Maltby. 1 R17 T Gua 
more, Miss Christine N. Siccon, Mary El — and 
Irving McNeil, Jr., Annie Campbell, Mrs. E. 8. Eliza- 
beth Jennings, Laura §. Hebard, Turie Kerr, iin M. 
Corey, Third Presbyterian Sunday School, Toledo, 0O., 
Adolph Woltzer, Marvin West, Geo. 0. March, Corona 
School, Pueblo, Colo., Louis B. Bishop, Susan Dorothy 
Keeney, E. P. Abboti, Sarah B. Howell, Edward Tegler, 
W. W. Watson, Jr., Miss Dorothy Watson and Alvin J. 
Thuli, Jr., Miss Emily Baxter, Adele Sheldon, G, J. 
Tansey, Wm. J. Braddock, A Chicago Grandmother, D. 
Sears, Geo. W. Smith, Emily N. Hamersly, J. M. Mc- 
Anulty, D. A, Kreider, J. W. Humphrey, Mrs. H. W. 
Cadby, Percy E. Thomas and Family, Miss Elizabeth 


Knobel, Ralph G. Knight, Betty Grover, Miss Mary A. - 


a Christ Church Sunday School, Ontario, Cal., 
Cc. K, Stahl, Ladies’ Aid Society, Presbyterian 
Church, Orange, Tex., W. E. Kent, Eunice Cooper, A. M. 
Eddy, Wm. R. Colby, R. L. Julian, Frank Bateman 
Stanger, United Pracivietiah Church, Franklinville, i Kee 
L. J. Birney, Sarah E. Dodge, D. P. Perry, Wm. A. 
Landers, m¥, 4 F.,”’ T. J. Moore, James K. Foreman, 


F. A. Thom F. M. Whelan, F. B. Bassett, Alice 
Robertson, J. 4% "Parrish, Teachers and Officers of School 
for the Blind, Faribault, Minn., J. E. Shero, Dr. and 


Mrs. E, C. Braynard and Mrs. Edwin N. Crasto, Caroline 
R. Walker, Mrs. Edwin Moore, W. W. Roberts, Dr. J. C. 
Gain, Mary Mercer Williamson, G. M. Kirby, Anna P. 
Marsh, Roswell Parish, Jr., Frances E. Page, Mr. and 
Mrs. Melville de la Vergne, Irene 8S. Handloser, Jos. L. 
Rice, Mrs. L. J. Morrow, R. T. Williams and. Family, 
in Memory of Althea, J. 'L. Roberts, W. F. Mason, Jay 
Hampson, Miss ra Waples, Miss Mary L. Hall, 
. C. D. Kline, C. W. Halfhill. Numerous anonymous 


Contributions of less than $12.00 each—$921.67. 
Previously reported—$485,996.43. 
Received this week—$15,237.84. 
Total—$501 ,234.27. 





THE LITANY OF THE “POILU” 


T is neither a pean of civilization nor 

a hymn of hate. It is no vainglorious 
boast like the German ‘‘Gott Mit Uns!” 
for the poilu is like the Englishman and 
American in his hatred for high-sounding 
phrases. The Litany of the poilu is a 
trench jest, said to be very popular along 
the Aisne, a little humor aimed to bréak the 
suspense and strain of waiting under shell- 
fire, saying nothing about the objects of 
the war or the purpose of the soldiers, 
because those are taken for granted. 

As we read the Litany, which is printed 
in the Kansas City Star, we are reminded 
of the old Camper’s Creed—‘‘If you can 
help it there’s no use kicking about it 
and if you can’t help it there’s no use 
kicking about it. Grin.” The same idea 
in the conditions of trench-life becomes: 


Of two things one is certain: Either 
you're mobilized or you’re not mobilized. 

If you’re not mobilized there is no need 
to worry; if you are mobilized, of two 
things one is certain: Either you’re behind 
the lines or you’re on the front. 

If you’re behind the lines there is no 
need to worry; if you’re on the front, of 
two things one is certain: Either you’re 
resting in a safe place or you’re exposed 
to danger. 

If you’re resting in a safe place there is 
no need to worry; if you’re exposed to 
danger, of two things one is certain: 
Either you’re wounded or you're not 
wounded. 

If you're not wounded there is no 
need to worry; if you are wounded, of 
two things one is certain: Either you’re 
wounded seriously or you’re wounded 
slightly. 

If you’re wounded slightly there is 
no need to worry; if you’re wounded 
seriously, of two things one is certain: 
Either you recover or you die. 

If you recover there is no need to 
worry; if you die you can’t worry. 
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“We believe it will outperform any Benuinely ‘stock’ car in the world” 


















































The new National Twelve excels in 
outright ability the champion stock car 
of America, which was a National. 


We honestly believe, and our belief is 
substantiated by conclusive tests, that it 
will outperform any genuinely “stock” 
car in the world. 


It will travel on straightaways at fleeter 
speed, it will climb hills with greater will- 
ingness and ease, it will cover rough 
country with surer ‘comfort and less effort, 
than cars of any previous type. It has 
proved it; it will prove it to you. 

Its power is tremendous, unwearying and end- 
less, yet smooth as satin, and quiet as a Sunday 
morning. 

It is a car purely masculine in character—big, 
spirited, resolute—yet it is handled as easily as 
an electric. A woman can drive it safely, and 
with confidence. Women do. 

With all its power, this new National Twelve 
is economical—delivering more miles per gal- 
lon than any other car of corresponding size and 
power. An appliance developed by our engi- 
neets exacts the last atom of energy from every 
drop of fuel. 


And the car is beautiful. 





4-Passenger Roadster 


tuveneet Set The Six I Q5() The Twelve SQDF() comes rosrar 


WHEELBASE 128 INCHES 





NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION - INDIANAPOLIS 
Seventeenth Successful Year 
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Attachment 
With its special features is the 
solution of the delivery problem, 
because it gives lowest first-cost, 
lowest operating cost—and prac- 
tically no depreciation. 


——Special bell sprocket attachment saves usual 
extra costs of making attachment. 


—Costs only 10c to 12c a mile including driver 
and housing—7 4c to 9c per ton mile. 


—Carrying capacity up to | 14 ton, and still 
economical on 500-Ib. loads. 


—Ford chassis, not mutilated in any way, 
retains its resale value. 


Study and Compare These 
Special Truckford Features 


ial bell sprocket method 

attachment makes it_un- 
necessary to cut off For 
axle or even cut new key 
wore. Original wheels and 
ody can be put back at any 
time without expense. 
Chain Drive—proves most ef- 
ficient in delivering power to 
rear wheels. Slightly slack 
chain relievesstrain of starting 
and stopping; saves road jars 
and strain on power plant. 
Special Springs—long, flex- 
ible (48 in. x 2 4 in.). Save 
danger of ization of 
axle or frame from road 
shocks; protect load; save 
engine; save tires. 

pe Wheel Base — 128 inches; 

Dy 8% to 1114 ft. loading space 
~ back of driver's seat. Differ- 
With Express Body ent bodies as desi 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
and Full Particulars 


Let us tell you more about this economical, 

powerful, and durable attachment for the Ford 

Chassis. Figure out and tell us your present 

a costs. We can show you how to reduce 
em. 


Ford Axle Not Cut Off 





Dealers: Some territory still open. 
Write for interesting proposition. 


EASTERN TRUCKFORD CO., Inc. 
905 White Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Factory in Detroit. Distributing 
stock carried also in Ogden, Utah; 

St. Louis, Mo.; San Antonio, Tex. 


For Canada — $450; Canadian 
Truckford Co., Toronto. 










































CURRENT POETRY 


geen 
HE production on the American stage 
of ‘The Gods of the Mountain”’ and 
other fantastically charming plays by Lord 
Dunsany has given this gifted Irish writer 
a small but enthusiastic circle of ad- 
mirers. He is a lyric poet as well as a 
dramatist; he is particularly skilful in 
reflecting—even in producing—moods by 
means of rime and rhythm. This group of 
poems (taken from the London Saturday 
Review) is characteristically strong in 
atmospheric suggestion. The first poem 
produces on the reader an effect like that 
caused by some of the eeriest of Algernon 
Blackwood’s short stories. 


SONGS FROM AN EVIL WOOD 
By Lorp DUNSANY 
I 
There is no wrath in the stars, 
They do not rage in the sky; 
I look from the evil wood 
And find myself wondering why. 


Why do they not scream out 
And grapple star against star, 

Seeking for blood in the wood 
As all things round me are? 


They do not glare like the sky 

Or flash like the deeps of the wood; 
But they shine softly on 

In their sacred solitude. 


To their high, happy haunts 
Silence from us has flown, 
She whom we loved of old 
And know it now she is gone. 


When will she come again, 
Tho for one second only? 
She whom we loved is gone 
And the whole world is lonely. 


II 
Somewhere lost in the haze 
The sun goes down in the cold, 
And birds in this evil wood 
Chirrup home as of old; 


Chirrup, stir, and are still 
On the high twigs frozen and thin. 
There is no more noise of them now, 
And the long night sets in. 


Of all the wonderful things 
That I have seen in the wood 
I marvel most at the birds 
And their wonderful quietude. 


For a giant smites with his club 
All day the tops of the bill, 

Sometimes he rests at night, 
Oftener he beats them still. 


And a dwarf with a grim black mano 
Raps with repeated rage 

All night in the valley below 
On the wooden walls of his cage. 


And the elder giants come 

Sometimes, tramping from far 
Through the weird and flickering light 

Made by an earthly star. 
And the giant with his club, 

And the dwarf with rage in his breath, 
And the elder giants from far, 

They are all the children of Death. 
They are all abroad to-night 

And are breaking the hills with their brood, 
And the birds are all asleep 

Even in Plug Street Wood! 


Ill 
The great guns of England, they listen mile on mile 
To the boasts of a broken War-Lord; they lift 
their throats and smile; 
But the old woods are fallen 
For a while. 
The old woods are fallen; yet will they come again, 
They will come back some springtime with the 
warm winds and the rain, 
For Nature guardeth her children 
Never in vain. 
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They will come back some season;: it may be a 
hundred years; 
It is all one to Nature with the centuries that are 
hers; 
She shall bring back her children 
And dry all their tears. 
But the tears of a would-be War-Lord shall never 
cease to flow, 
He shall weep for the poisoned armies whenever 
the gas-winds blow, 
He shall always weep for his widows, 
And all Hell shall know. 
The tears of a pitiless Kaiser shallow they'll flow 
and wide, : 
Wide as the desolation made by his silly pride 
When he slaughtered a little people 
To stab France in her side. 
Over the ragged cinders they shall flow on and on 
With the listless falling of streams that find not 
Oblivion, 
For ages and ages of years 
Till the last star is gone. 


IV 
I met with Death in his country, 
With his scythe and his hollow eye, 
Walking the roads of Belgium. 
I looked and he passed me by. 
Since he passed me by in Plug Street, 
In the wood of the evil name, 
I shall not now lie with the heroes, 
I shall not share their fame, 
I shall never be as they are, 
A name in the lands of the Free, 
Since I looked on Death in Flanders 
And he did not look at me. 


And here is another poem in answer to 
the extreme pacifists, who, desiring peace 
at any price, do not yet perceive that in 
this instance the price of peace is war. The 
poem originally appeared in The Forum. 
The theology of some of\the lines is rather 
cloudy—but Ahasuerus is no theologian. 


BUTTADEUS 
(A Battle Episode of July, 1915) 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON 
I understand; that smoke-cloud is Souchez 
(Your gunners know their craft!); that is Ablain, 
Or was Ablain; this dust and shattered stone, 
The chapel of Our Lady of Lorette; 
And there you fought, that frenzied middle May, 
From spur to spur along this torn Plateau, 
— trench to trench; and there your burrowing 
om 

Tossed from their graves the rotting Teuton dead 
To mix with those new slaughtered. . . . 

You are blest 
Who, for the winged and visioning spirit of France, 
Tread God’s permitted way to splendid death! 
If I could also die. . . 

Yes; I am old, 
Old by uncounted battles. Friends, I saw 
Jerusalem fall! I saw the sacred hill 
Boil horribly skyward from a plain of dead, 
A mount of blood and flame, I saw the walls, 
The strength of Zion, razed to earth. I lived 
Whilst they, a million, five-score thousand, died 
Of pestilence and hunger, fire and sword. 
You smile. This is not dotage: I am he, 
The cobbler—surely you have heard the tale— 
Who, buffeting the Master (whence my name 
Buttadeus, God-smiter), bade Him go, 
He fainting on my threshold ‘neath the cross. 
“T go,” He said; “wait thou until I come, 
Ahasuerus!” . . . I am waiting still... . 
Smile on, French comrades! If I, too, could smile, 
Perchance I, too, could die! . . . In your dear 
tongue, 

Tongue of the Midi, I am Boutédieu; 
I am the watcher of the wars of earth; 
I am the witness of the man He was; 
I am the prophet of His peace. Smile on! 

Great war? World-war? I hear you call it so— 
Well, you have seen but this, while I have seen 
Blood reddening nineteen hundred rings of growth 
Of the fair tree of Christ, that tree whose roots 
Suck from the muck of earth the living sap 
That flowers in man’s consciousness of God. 

Great war? This is a skirmish! Good and ill 
Fight out their age-long battle and shall fight 
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The Aluminum Six with Magnetic Gear Shift 


Premier is the fastest selling new car in America today because it 
combines certain very advanced features found in no other car— 
such as the aluminum motor, C-H magnetic gear shift, an eight- 
inch frame, etc., etc., and all at the ridiculously low price of $1985. 









In six months Premier has leaped rectness which always accompanies 
to a place beside cars that have been the good, the true and the beautiful. 
established for years. Its aluminum motor, designed and 

After all, when you come to study built in our own shops under the direc- 
Premier, its success is not unreason- tion of the pioneer American builder 
able or illogical. of aluminum motors, is 255 pounds 

People buy what they want and lighter than a cast iron motor of equal 

dimensions. 






they most certainly wanted a car 
which did not have to be hand shifted. If you looked no further than 
Premier’s strong eight-inch structural 


only car in the world today regularly steel frame you would know that this 


equipped with the C-H magnetic gear car combines tremendous strength 
shift? with its beauty—that it will therefore 


endure and stay young. 







Do you realize that Premier is the 









And, too, you must realize that eye 
appeal in a motor car is still vitally 
important and that Premier is ravish- 
ingly beautiful. 

With consummate engineering, 





Possessing remarkable sprightliness, 

_ turning in a 39-foot circle, and being 

as easily guided as a polo pony, it is 

the most satisfactory cag in traffic that 
one could possibly drive. 














Premier combines exquisite art. The : é ; 
color and body finish of the car are in A demonstration will convince you. 
eminently good taste—and new. Its There is a Premier dealer in your 
Bullet Body Lines are new. It carries city with whom you can make an ap- 
Ng that unmistakable atmosphere of cor- pointment either by phone or in person. 
x Write for our new de luxe catalog just off the press 






PREMIER MOTOR CORPORATION, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
Export Dept.: 8-10 Bridge Street, New York City 
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The New York Public Library 


In the wonderful carpentry which 
distinguishes the interior of the New 
York Public Library, Disston Saws 
played an important part. This, 
one of the nation’s finest arch 
tectural monuments, was de- 
signed, not as a mere hous- 
ing for a vast collection 
of books, but as a stim- 


ulus to American artis- “ The 
tic taste, as a work of standard of 
workthrough- 


out this build- 

i. ing,’’ the contracts 
BS Oe al for the construction of 
oe fy the building say, “‘shall be 
Ss” such as to produce a work of 


~ 


— art of the first class, and the ordi- 

; 2 nary commercial standards will not 
=~N ° . 

gs be accepted by the architects as govern- 


= ing the work.”’ 
- AH. Boyd, head of the firm of Boyd & Selfridge, 


~ 


cy —_ who had the contract for the carpentry, says of the 
skilled mechanics employed to carry out this ideal: 


“They were the best mechanics in the United States, and I 
have no hesitation in saying 90% of them used Disston saws.”’ 






art which should /£ ct 
worthily reflect J Pea 
the intellectual 
life of the ye 
metrop- A, 
olis. 





oe 















Not only are Disston Saws and Tools the choice of most carpenters and mechanics, 
but in a large majority of the Manual Training and Vocational Schools*of the United 
States, Disston Saws and Tools are specified in preference to other makes. 

What the present-day mechanic has learned about Disston Saws and Tools through 
years of use, the mechanic of the coming generation is learning in school as a part of his 
mental equipment for futute work. 

_ When you buy a saw, take the advice of master mechanics and of men who know 
saws. Disston Trowels, Files, Screw-drivers, Levels, Squares. Bevels and other tools are 
all of the same Disston quality. a 


Free Booklet for Tool-Users 


Let us send you, free, our ‘‘Hand-Saw Booklet.”’’ It tells how to 
select, use and care for saws and the other Disston tools. Address 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


















SAWS AND TOOLS 











Till heaven’s kingdom, even as He said, 

Is all in all within us. .. . j 
Peace? Peace? Peace? ra 
While wrong is wrong let no man prate of peace! 

He did not prate, the Master. Nay, He smote! 

I am His witness and this thing 1 saw: 


It was the Passover. The Gentiles’ Court 

Was thronged with hucksters; and I, too, was there 

Yelping my string of sandals; and the beasts 

Bellowed and bleated, while the cries of greed, 2 

The filthy word, the reek of sweat, steamed up ie 

The sacred steps, across the Women’s Court, 

Even to the Holy Place. And as I yelped 

He came swift striding, silent, sackcloth-girt, 

Wielding a mighty scourge. No flagellant’s toy 

It was that purged the Temple! Shittim-wood, 

Hard, heavy, fashioned by his craftsman hands, fi 

With ropes, hard, heavy, knotted at the ends, 

Bone-biting. See! these old, old scars will show 

Whether His arm could strike, trained to the ax, 

To hew the plow-beam, shape the oxen’s yoke, 

(His yokes were easy, said the Nazarenes) 

And fell the oak and gopher. Through the Court e 

He strode, with stroke on axman’s stroke, His hair 

Sweat-matted, in every sinew righteousness 

That wrought the will of God by wrath of man! 

And there were shrieks of fear and snarls of pain” 

And blood and bruises, as those hewing stripes 

Fell on our thieving backs—and mine was one. 

And when the Court was purged and all was calm, 

He turned Him to the common folk He loved 

And spake the words you know. But words and fi 
blows ; 

And these dear witness scars mean only this: & 

“While wrong is wrong let no man prate of peace!”’ 


You nod, French comrades, looking grimly down 
On lost Souchez, on shattered Givenchy, 
And the white road to Lens. You understand 
The godlike flame and frenzy of the man; 
You think of Belgium, ail her ruins and wrongs, 
A den of thieves, a temple stil] unpurged; 
You think of France, her sacred woman-soul 
Maddened with memories of nameless things— 
You understand! How well you understand. . 


Hate wrong! Slay wrong! Your master-gunners 


there i: 
Thunder that gospel; and evolving life, oY 
Life mounting Godward, knows that teaching true, . 
While flesh is flesh, while sin is sin— And yet ie 


There is another gospel! For your hearts, b 
Passioned with wonder and worship and great : 
dreams, 
There is another gospel! p 
Feel this air, ; 
Warm with the sun of France, invisible, ie 
Fluent, infolding, palpitating, vast, i 
Breathing and breathed. Dear friends, around I. 
our souls fa 
Floweth another air invisible, ‘ 
Vast, palpitating, breathed and breathing—God! j 
This was the Master’s message; nothing more 
This was the Master’s message! But He dies, 
Nailed to misunderstanding as a cross, 3 
Through age on age of error. He was man a 
As we are men, and God as we are God, 
Not otherwise, else is that message vain— j 
O Lover I smote! Ineffable Loneliness a 
That faced Golgotha! Thou hast come indeed; 
I share Thy vigil on the mountain height; 
I know the passion of Gethsemane; 
I feel the Presence flow across Thy soul, 
Vast, palpitating, breathed, and breathing—Love! 
Brothers, believe this truth: that whoso prays 
As prayed the Master; whoso fashions his heart 
By wonder and worship and immortal dreams 
To a gift meet, for Godhead; whoso yearns 
To lose his self in Self’s infinitude— 
The pure Shekinah in his soul shall dwell 
As in the Master's, and every man on earth 
May live as He, wrapt in the Spirit Divine, 4 
The Fatherhood whose sons are all that love; 
And, living so, shall year by happy year, 
And.life by life, and light by mystic light, 
Up te the mount of self’s last Calvary, 
Know. that which passeth understanding—-Peace; 
Vast, palpitating, breathed, and breathing—Peace! 
Hate wrong! Slay wrong! else mercy, justice, truth, 
Freedom and faith, shafl die for humankind— 
Slay! that His Law may live! But, having slain, 
O seek the quiet places in our souls, 
The lonely shore of your Gennesaret, 
Your Mount of Olives, your Gethsemane, 
Where waits the Peace of God. 
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“THE FATHER OF THE HOMESTEAD 
ae LAW® 

Du Boils, Jamies°T., and Mathews, Gertrude S. 

eons A. Grow: Father of the Homestead Law. 


Pp. . Boston-and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.75 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


If this book had not been possible, would 
this nation be now the confessedly richest 
nation on earth? If the subject of this 
book had not been born, would we ow 
be able and willing to open our national 
part in a world-contest with war-credits 
to the amount of seven billions of dollars? 
In other words, did Galusha A. Grow, by 
his ‘Homestead Bill” in the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, make possible the enor- 
mous bond issue of the Sixty-fifth? With- 
out making any such claim, this biography 
of Mr. Grow fairly answers these questions. 
Near its close we read: 


“To-day, while most of the European 
nations ‘fill up their inkstands’ when they 
begin to give a list of their debts, we find 
ourselves a nation of industrial and agri- 
cultural giants, range | an gate 
wealth of one hundred and sixty thousand 
millions of dollars, producing eight-tenths 
of the world’s cotton and corn, one-quarter 
of all its wheat, two-fifths of all its steel 
and iron, one-third of all its coal, one- 
fourth of all its meat, more gold and silver 
than any other country, and more manu- 
factured products than England, France, 
and Germany combined.” 


“Tt was the constant march of wagon- 
trains to the West,” as Woodrow Wilson 
has exprest it, ‘‘which made it so cardinal 
a matter of policy whether the national 
domain was to be free land or not’’; and 
Mr. Grow’s Congressional measure, labored 
for through ten years, permitted the dream 
of those wagons to become a fact. To 
readers under five decades old, Galusha 
Grow is practically unknown, despite his 
return to Congress, in old age, after thirty- 
one years of absence from it. To older 
readers Mr. Grow is only a memory.« Yet 
his record well justifies this biography of 
him. For, as John Hay wrote in 1903: 
‘‘A man who has contributed, as Galusha 
Grow has, to the lasting welfare of millions, 
is entitled to the gratitude not only of his 
country but of the world.’’ And Andrew 
Carnegie, writing of Mr. Grow only two 
years before the latter died, earnestly said: 
“By his statesmanship and _ intelligent 
efforts he saved our vast territory beyond 
the Mississippi River for the landless of 
our people, and thus milliuns of free homes 
were made possible to the tillers of the 
soil.” 

When Grow entered Congress in 1851, 


as his biographers tell us, “‘the times were ~ 


pregnant with danger.” He was then the 
youngest Representative, being but twenty- 
six years of age. He succeeded David 
Wilmot, whose law partner he was, being, 
like him, a Democrat, elected from one of 
the large and important districts in Penn- 
sylvania. Wilmot, remembered now chiefly 
for his ‘‘Proviso,’’ was thought by some 
too radical, and Grow became a com- 












Partners: Father Time Ages VELVET. 


Mother Nature Mellows It! 


An unbeatable team: Time and Nature. 


When tobacco manufacturers try to substitute 
hurry-up curing methods for slow, natural age- 
ing of tobacco, you smokers pay the price. 


There is no better method of bringing out the 


mellowness and mildness of “Kentucky's best”’ 
than two years’ natural ageing in wooden hogsheads. 


VELVET is Kentucky's best Burley tobacco aged by 
Nature’s method, the patient method, the expensive 
method, but the best method 


known to man. 


Think about that over a pipe 
of VELVET. 


Liggette Myers Tobacco &. 


Thar ain’t a whole lot of differ- 
ence between a ripe persimmon 
an’ a nearly ripe one—on the 
outside. Some of these nearly 
matured tobaccos sorter favor 


VELVET in looks. 
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Driving Power on All Four 
—pulling traction front and rear—every wheel a driving wheel! 


This four-wheel-drive principle as correctly applied, is responsible 
for the amazing performance, absolute de- 


"WT. and extreme economy of 


Not only will the F-W-D perform any task that any other truck built will 
perform on ordinary roads or pavement—and at somewhat less operating 
cost, but also it will do many things over practically impassable roads, or 
no road at all—through mud and sand,' gravel and broken stone, that no 
other truck could possibly achieve. 





National Governments Own $10,000,000.00 
Worth of F-W-D 3-tonTrucks and Are Buying 
More at the Rate of $700,000.00 a Month. 


Write for new booklet “How F-W-D Made Good” 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 
Department V 


Clintonville, Wisconsin 
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of the period are also set in a much clearer 
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promise candidate, selected by Wilmot for 
his Congressional seat. Two years later, 
however, Grow was more radical than his 
predecessor, for he had read the teach- 
ings of Horace Greeley, to whom, as a 
matter of political fact, first honor should 
be accorded as the ‘‘Homestead”’ idea’s 
originator. 

But it was Galusha Grow’s own Home- 
stead measure that he introduced in the 
House near the beginning of his second 
term, and it had a perilous experience. 
State Rights and the question of Free 
Soil loomed large before all consideration 
for landless men and immigration. Other 
Homestead bills competed for passage, and 
one of them passed but was vetoed by 
Buchanan. Sectional differences arrayed 
Republican against Democrat, and Grow 
had now become a Republican after that 
party’s organization. Personal encounters 
_were daily feared, and in one of them, 
which did materialize, Grow figured. Per- 
haps this helped to elect him Speaker of 
the Thirty-seventh Congress, which as- 
sembled as war began, and, as this volume 
says, ‘‘was epoch-making for the nation.” 
Then Grow’s Homestead Bill ‘‘was by all 
odds the most significant measure brought 
forward.” And after sundry amendments 
and concessions this Homestead Bill passed 
the House on February 28, 1861. The 
crown of his Congressional career was his 
signature to it as Speaker, after ten years 
of effort to secure it, and it became law by 
the signature of Abraham Lincoln on the 
20th of May following. 


NEW MATERIAL ABOUT SHELLEY 


Ingpe Roger. Shelley in England. New 
Deanen “9 Letters from the Shelley-Whitton Papers. 
Illustrated. Two Volumes. Octavo, pp. x-711. New 
York: ~ re Mifflin Company. $5 net. Post- 
age, 16 cents. 

In a preface, Mr. Roger Ingpen, the 
English author of this important book on 
Shelley, expresses some dread lest the 
public might misconceive the nature of his 
work. It is evident that he is one of those 
who do not believe in doing again what 
has already been done well. The addition, 
therefore, which he has been prompted to 
make to the ‘‘already extensive list of 
books” upon the great lyric poet of En- 
gland, has as its basis the discovery of new 
material—throwing light upon certain ob- 


secure phases of Shelley’s romantic and 


rather stormy career. 

It is now some years, the author tells 
his readers, since an important discovery 
relating to Shelley was made by Mr. 
Charles Withall, an English lawyer, a 
successor in the firm of William Whitton, 
who more than a century ago was entrusted 
with the legal business of Sir Bysshe and 
Sir Timothy Shelley, grandfather and 
father of the poet. Rummaging among old 
papers in his office, Mr. Withall found 
accidentally some letters of Perey Bysshe 
Shelley, and also some pamphlets, includ- 
ing copies of ‘“‘A Necessity of Atheism” 
and ‘‘An Address to the Irish People.’ 
Further research brought to light many 
other letters of the poet, besides a mass of 
correspondence, consisting of letters of 
various members of the Shelley family. 
Letters of the poet, written between 1810 
and 1818, and twenty-nine in number, 
throw light on Shelley’s career in England, 
thus making a substantial addition to 
Professor Dowden’s monumental biog- 
raphy. His relations with Byron, Tre- 
lawny, Hogg, and other literary personages 
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GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 





Are you trying to drive Pulleys 
with a Belting Specification? 


How often does a belting specification get you the 


kind of belts you really should have? 
you get agree with the specification? 
men in your plant could tell? 


The only kind of specification 
the belt buyer should attempt 
to make isa specification of 
the work to be done. Because 
to get the work done most 
efficiently and economically 
is the only possible reason 
for any kind of a specification 
about anything. 


Togetthework done properly, 
in every case, is the basis of 
the Graton & Knight Series of 
Standardized Leather Belts. 


This Series was evolved to fit 
the working needs of actual 
conditions, not to meet theo- 
retical conditions as described 


Do the belts 
How many 
Could you? 


on paper. Every belt in this 
Series—and there is one for 
every transmission purpose— 
has been standardized only 
after it has been proved right. 


This is the only proper way 
to make belts, and certainly 
belts made in this way are the 
only safe and sure ones to buy. 


* * * 


Face these facts squarely— 
then consider the safety, ease 
and economy of buyingGraton 
& Knight Standardized Belts. 
Not by guesswork, nor on 
discount—but on standardized 
performance. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Leather Packing, Leather 
Sundries and Specialties, Counters and Soles 


Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Distributing Warehouses and Representatives in Principal Cities 





on Belting. 





A reasonable and proper Belting Speci- ogg wh 
fication—based on the principle of the Rallrood a i 
right belt for the work to be done—is Minn. 
“Graton & Knight ——— Brand, or 

equal,” 


Have our representative show you what 
the Standardization of Belting means 
to you — or write for a description of 
our Standards, and a copy of our Book 


has Graton & Knight 
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This IS the Life! 


Motorcycling is just motorcycling until 
you yourself start the motor, get in the 
saddle, advance the gas, and gently 
engage the clutch. An instant—then 
the supreme thrill of feeling, for the 
first time, the quick responsiveness to 
your every touch of the 1917 


Fndian Moiocycle 


With Powerplus Motor 


Away you go—through cities and 
towns, up hills, into valleys—wherever 
you want to go—beneath you a motor- 
cycle built for greatest duty and almost 
human in its faithful, constant fulfil- 
ment of that duty. 

Pictures galore and entertaining description of 
Indian Powerplus in the 1917 Indian Catalog. 
Send for it. 


Makers also of the 1917 Indian 
_ Light Twin Motocycle, Side 
Car, Electrically Equipped Bicycle 
and ten other model Bicycles. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
834 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 





Save Time and Postage! 


Saves two-thirds time. Detaches, moistens, 
affixes and records stamps by a single, quick oper- 
ation of plunger. Stops waste by keeping 
stamps locked in one place, b pettertet against 
loss, spoilage, misuse and theft. 


The MULTIPOST 


Stamp Affixer and Recorder 


ime saved— 
in any size 
souly reliable. 


money in advance. Write at once—for 
trial machine or literature. 


MULTIPOST CoO., 
Dept. A Rochester, N. Y. 














light. The fact that Shelley was actually 
married to Harriet Westbrook in Edin- 
burgh is now disclosed for the first time. 
His desertion of his wife and the connection 
with Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin is given 
in great detail, and the whole subject of 
Shelley’s amours, tho carried out to the 
point of prolixity, is interesting and quite 
devoid of that salacious suggestiveness that 
readers of books of this class have come 
to expect almost as a matter of course. 
Genius of the type of Shelley’s is so be- 
loved in the world that readers in a later 
age care not much -whether. the artist 
was saint or sinner. His latest biographer, 
a man of sound judgment and scholarship, 
who evidently has given years to the prep- 
aration of his book, declares Shelley to be 
England’s ‘‘greatest lyric poet.” But he 
does not make him out to be a sort of saint 
manqué, as do some of his adorers. 


LEADING AMERICAN DEBATES 


Miller, Marion Mills (Litt.D.). American De- 
bate. A History of Political and Economic Con- 
troversy in the United Piatos a Critical Digests of 
the Leading Debates. I, Colonial, State, and 
National Rights, i761 1861. Part II, The Land and 
Slavery Questions, 1607-1860. Two volumes, separ- 
ately indexed. Cloth, 467 and 417 pp. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The study of the development of na- 
tional ideals and policies is fundamental 
to the comprehension of national spirit. 
The sources for this study are not to be 
found simply in the platforms of political 
parties and the acts of Congress. In a 
marked degree the speeches and debates 
in House, and Senate, and political cam- 
paign are both the record and the prov- 
ocation of American public opinion. Yet 
these soon became so voluminous that 
considerable selection and abridgment, even 
of the modicum of worth-while material, 
are necessary if the student’s work is to be 
at all possible. 

Dr. Miller has already edited a series of 
fourteen volumes on ‘Great Debates in 
American History,” from 1764 to 1913. 
The present volumes, tho based in part 
upon the earlier, have a different purpose. 
In them the author has traced the progress 
of public opinion on the chief questions of 
national importance down to the Civil 
War. He has done this by combining 
records of events and statements of issues 
with brief descriptions of the personalities 
and conditions of the debates, abstracts 
of the more important speeches, and quota- 
tions of the significant passages. It would 
seem that the result might be a patchwork 
of material confusing to the reader, but 
Dr. Miller has been really skilful in his 
adjustment of topics and space, and it must 
be remembered that the volumes are more 
for study and reference than for consecutive 
reading. The author’s hopes that they 
would aid in the study of American elo- 
quence are justified only in part, for in the 
study of eloquence one must press back 
from the brief extracts to the original 
speeches in full to which reference is usu- 
ally given. The indexes in each volume 
are exceptionally satisfactory, especially in 
the inclusion of brief biographical notices 
after each proper name. Each volume is 
in a sense complete in itself, but the first 
chapter in Part II is an almost necessary 
preface to the first in Part I, and the last 


in Part I is the climax to the discussion of . 


slavery in Part II. To both professional 
and private students of American history 
and public life the volumes will be highly 
useful. 



















Width of rear seat, 40 Inches 

Width of front 4 44 inches 

Distance from back of rear seat 
to front seat, 44 inches 





Qmesbilt 


Four Passenger Cloverleaf 


For Old ram For New Fords 
‘our ol; rd chassis wd the Ford btpeis | without body 
bt ely § ES-B LtGloverteat put on an a BILT Clover- 
Sw = ph It adds d_ class of 
1918 model car costi me many which | rom will be pi roud and no- 
times the price of a Ford. ll believe it’s a Ford. 


For mechanical scale a iat economy, the Ford 
chassis is unbeatable. It is necessarily of the same 
general construction and appearance as the highest 
priced cars—and will give just as good service, but 
the appearance of the Ford body is not all that 
could be desired. It was never built for style. 

But you no longer teed hesitate about buying a 
Ford because of its unattractiveness. Buy the 
chassis. only and mount it with an AMES-BILT 
four passenger Cloverleaf body. The illustration 
above shows how completely the Ford chassis is 
covered and converted into a stylish, snappy club- 
ster of the most approved design and quality. We 
build thousands of bodies for $1500.00 cars of well 
known make. The AMES-BILT Cloverleaf is the 
same quality, material and construction through- 
out and will give any Ford (old or new) a look of 
quality and refinement of which you may well be 


proud. 
Brief Specifications 
Frame: Selected hardwood. All joints mortised, glued and screwed, 
solidly Beet and ironed by Seay 
rs: Concealed hinges. Entrance from both sides, front only. 
it quality 20 gauge automobile sheet steel throughout 
Pgbolatert Best quality M.S. leather, stuffed with real curled 
loxurfous cushions. 
howd, fa comes complete with one man clear vise Na aageees = 
soctater: shell, running boards, fenders and skirts, ready 


Pree op 4p your old Ford. fy supe ent Sioyetiont body not oe 
& car you can roud of, but it gives you a degree of 

comfort and ‘genuine luxury Me dreamed of in a Ford. 

Our ot is limited. Wel know we will not be able to take care of 

cvergioay. Order your AMES-BILT today so you won’t be dis- 

appoi . Price, complete, ready for shipment, $215.00 f. 0. b. 

Owensboro. 


THE F. A. AMES COMPANY, Incorporated 
Builders of quality vehicles for over 30 years 
5915 3rd Street Owensboro, Ky. 

















STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 










A tire carrying a 4000-mile guaran- 
tee isn’t a novelty. There are many 
on the market. But a tire guarant 
for 4000 miles at a price % less than 
any other on the market is something 


. 

for you to think about. NN 

UCKSKIN 
PLAIN & NON-SKI 

\ 





Y 
Guaranteed 
give you this mileage—and they give you more 
mileage at the price, because they are absolutely 
the lowest priced tires in — We sell 
direct from the factory. have no agen- 
cies, no salesmen—JUST you to deal with. 
Plain and non-skid tires and red and vm Ai tubes 
at. the same low prices. We use on 
uality Para rubber and finest grade of lebac. 
Bu ckekin Tires ‘‘Save Money by the Mile.’ 
Write for free illustrated booklet and price list 
for car owners. 
THE L. & M. RUBBER CO. 
Wolfe St., Carrollton, O. 19 
Western Dist. Office, 1436S. Mich. Av.,Chicago 
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oe " Sinewy, strong and 

sure of foot, ever ready for 
strenuous service, the trail-makers 
on the world’s frontier! These faith- 
ful servants are like Firestone Tires 
in their endurance, reliability and 
sure Zoinp. 
















Base your touring, plans this season 
on the rugged strength and stamina 
of Firestone Tires. 


Enjoy riding, at its best, with the i 
economy of Most Miles per Dollar, 








For the ticklish trail on a country 
trip, for the burning, grind of the 
speedy road, for consistent per- 
formance on street and boulevard, 
Firestone features of safety, savin}, } 
and comfort stand out in bold relief. 















FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
Akron,Ohio Branchesand Dealers Everywhere 
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S.F.W.& Son 


Tl.is diligent little maid, after the fashion of her day, has made a most excellent 
copy of the cover of her favorite candy-box, Whitman’s Sampler. And indeed 
it is a box not soon to be forgotten—dainty without and dainty within, appealing 
to the artistic eye, charming in the quality and originality of its sweets. $1 the pound. 
You may have it of Whitman’s agencies (usually the leading drug store) nearly 
everywhere or from us postpaid on receipt of price. Ask for booklet. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chzcolate, Cocoa, and Marshmallow W hip. 




































































7 une THOUSAND 
PEOPLE ENDORSE 
YOUR JUDGMENT 


[HAT is what happens when you buy a 
Mullins boat. There are 65,000 Mullins 
boats in use—everyone giving satisfaction. Whether 
you need a motor boat—or a rowboat or canoe, you can’t go 
wrong when you buy a Mullins. 
MULLINS Sank 
Stink 
Designed by America’s leading naval architects, built in the world’s largest boat a 
Mullins steel boats cannot leak, water log, dry out, warp or open at the seams—need n: 
boat house and never require calking. 
The motor boats are powered with 2 and 4-cycle engines, correctly installed and 
equipped with Silent Underwater Exhaust. They are light, graceful and 
speedy. Whether you wish to pole, row or motor in fresh or salt, deep 
or shallow water, you need a Mullins boat. Forty models now 


ready for delivery. 
Write for big catalog ~~ steel and wooden motor 
boats, rowboats and canoes—free. 


7aS E W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
Franklin Street Salem, Ohio 
Sante Largest Manufacturers of Steel and 
Wooden Pleasure Boats, and Builders of 
the Celebrated Mullins Outboard 
jpecial 14-Foot Steel Boat, 


“JOIN IN 
THE NATION § MOST 
POPULAR SPORT - 
BOATING 




















OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Lyly, John. Euphues. The Anatomy of Wit, 
Euphues and His England. Edited by Morris William 
Croll, Ph.D., and Harry Clemons, M.A. Bibliography. 
Cloth, Ixiv-473 pp. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

This edition of the curious works of John 
Lyly, which are the outstanding examples 
of that literary tendency of the Elizabethan 
age known as “Buphuism,”’ has many new 
features to commend it. For the first 
time the text is put into modern spelling 
and punctuation, with the results of very. 
eareful collation of earlier editions in- 
dicated in the notes. In the latter are also 
shown to a greater extent than before the 
sourees of Lyly’s similes, and particularly 
of his proverbs. Of particular interest to 
students of the history of English style 
is Dr. Croll’s introduction. Accepting 
‘““Euphuism”’ as a_ style characterized 
primarily by schemes or vocal ornaments 
rather than by tropes such as simile 
and antithesis, he traces in suggestive out- 
line its historical development. He finds 
it not so much the product of humanistic 
imitation of classical stylists as the sur- 
vival of an ancient style brought about 
by the study of “‘rhetoric” in the medi- 
eval schools. In this new edition Lyly 
will, to use his own words, be found ‘‘ very 
pleasant for all gentlemen to read,’’ tho 
one is not sure that all he says is ‘most 
necessary to remember.” 


Corbett, Julian S. England in the Mediter- 
ranean. A Study of the Rise and Influence of British 
Power within the Straits. 1603-1713. Second Edi- 
tion. Two volumes. Cloth, 603 pp. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $5net. Postage, 16 cents. 

When Americans are reminded by their 
friends or their enemies that their isolated 
security is due to the power of the British 
Navy a renewed interest in naval history 
is sure to result, especially in the process 
by which insular Britain through her fleets 
eame to be dominant in world - polities. 
For this reason a second edition of Mr. 
Corbett’s work, first published in 1904, is 
timely. Usually the key to this develop- 
ment has been sought, after the far-ranging 
activity of the Elizabethan period, in the 
conflict with the Dutch for maritime 
supremacy. Mr. Corbett finds, however, 
that the study of the rise of English power 
in the Mediterranean at the very same 
time puts matters in a new light and 
affords a better understanding of English 
influence on the Continent in this important 
period. The climax is of + course the 
capture of Gibraltar, the main door for 
northern Europe to the near East, and in 
time to India and the Far Orient. To the 
treatment of his topic Mr. Corbett brings 
greater skill as a writer and a’ historian 
than marks the naval histories best known 
to Americans, notably those of Mahan. 
And Mr. Corbett has needed real historical 
skill, for his work has had to be done almost 
entirely from original sources in English 
and Spanish state documents and manu- 
seript collections. With unusual success 
he has kept the complicated polities of the 
period in close relation to the naval history. 
With their readable style and their sense 
of the romance of the sea in its embodi- 
ment in English sea-fighters, Mr. Corbett’s 
volumes are again welcome. 


Fischer, Louis (M.D.). Diseases of Infancy ane 
Childhood. Their Dietetic, Hygienic, and Medi 
Treatment. A text-book designed ah Fee 
and students in medicine. 8vo, pp. 947. Phil- 
adelphia: F. A. Davis Company. 


Here is presented a new revised edition, 
with minor corrections and some impor- 
tant additions, of an exhaustive and stand- 
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ard work by one of New York’s best 
known physicians. It is in twelve parts, 
with illustrations of the text numbering 
over 300, and. with -forty-three plates, 
many of them colored. In recent years re- 
search in pediatrics has been fruitful of 
knowledge, which year by year has ‘been 
carefully utilized by Dr. Fischer to show, 
concisely and clearly, practical points in 
the diagnosis and treatment of infantile 
diseases, for the benefit of teachers and 
general practitioners. Dr. Fischer’s book 
was first issued in 1907. During the suc- 
ceeding ten years seven new editions have 
been called for. 

Moorehead, Warren K. Stone Ornaments 
Used by 7 indians in the | United States and Canada. 
Pp. 448. Andover, Mass. 

In this elegant volume, profusely illus- 
trated, we have described, in text and in 
picture, many hundreds of “‘charm-stones, 
gorgets, tubes, bird stones, and problem- 
atical forms,’ to use the book’s nomen- 
clature, by an authority on aboriginal 
matters, with chapters by Arthur C. 
Parker and Prof. Edward H, Williams, Jr. 
The stone shapes illustrated so numerously 
were found in various parts of our country, 
western New York proving especially 
fertile as a field of ancient Indian activity 
along this line. Why such a variety of 
forms were pecked out and ground out 
by the slow processes possible to the tools 
employed is a mystery. 

The gy tg History of English Literature. 
Edited by Sir A Ward, Litt.D., and A. R. Waller, 

M.A. Vol. XIV. The ‘Nineteenth Century—III. 
Large 8vo, xii-722 BP. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.75 net. Postage, 16 cents. 

This. concluding volume of this useful 
series is an unusual book. It might well 
be called the gem overtopping the crown 
of the series. It has an Aladdin-lamp-like 
quality. We open the book at the com- 
prehensive Chapter I on Philosophers, 
and pass to Chapter II with its fasci- 
nating account of historians, biographers, 
memoir-writers, and political orators (the 
popular heroes Disraeli and Gladstone 
being done deservedly); and then we 
‘“‘rub”’ the pages and, behold, we have 
caricature and the literature of sport 
introduced by Punch and Hogarth. We 
‘rub”’ the leaves backward and the scene 
changes to critical and miscellaneous prose, 
with Walter Bagehot, Watts - Dunton, 
Ruskin, Stevenson, Oliphant, and Lafeadio 
Hearn as the subjects. Present interest 
attaches naturally to that very unusual 
and dramatic character, Lafcadio Hearn, 
because of his recent death. Apropos of 
Hearn’s unusual qualities is the observa- 
tion by Professor Walker, ‘‘that, tho he 
married a Japanese wife, he could neither 
speak to her or to his children in their own 
language, nor, after a residence of fourteen 
years, so much as read a Japanese news- 
paper. What is valuable in his work is 
not his reasoned opinions, but the feeling 
produced in his soul by what he saw and 
heard. . . . Hence, the best of the Japanese 
books is the first, ‘‘ Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan,” because in it he was forced to rely 
almost wholly on impression. There are 
chapters on journalism, the literature of 
science, the literature of travel. Again we 
“rub the lamp” and turn to chapters on 
Anglo-Irish, Anglo-Indian, English-Cana- 
dian, Australian, and South-African litera- 
ture—chapters replete with information 
and interest.. And, as tho to insure against 
any possibility of a charge of monotony in 
the character of the book, the last two chap- 
ters deal. with Education (Chapter XTV) 
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JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


A Stock UNEQUALLED 


IN QUALITY SELECTION AND VALUE 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 


New YORK 

















“Use Pebeco twice a day and see me 
again in six months.” 


It’s pias as day what the dentist 


thinks of 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Ten-Day Trial Tube mailed Free upon request. 
Address Lehn & Fink, 126 William St., New York 
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ANSCO 


CAMERAS, = SP 








The Sign of the 
sco Dealer 











Press the buttons and ie 
Sepees Geek epstege oot Carry the Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 0 in your 


reads pocket as you do your watch and by following 
directions you will miss but few good pictures. 
It is the only self-opening camera in the world. 
Press the buttons and out jumps the camera 
} front—ready for use. R 


The fast anastigmat lens of the Ansco V-P 
No. 0 gets the picture where the picture is— 
Ansco Vest-Pocket No. vou never have to wait for sunshine. And the 
Equippedwith singleach-  Hictyures will be clear and sharp, too (fine for 
romatic lens, $7.50; with 
focusing device, Extras enlargements); the focusing device takes care 
speed Bionic shutier nd of this. Don’t expect any anastigmat lens to 

ico Anastigmat lens, 

F75, $16; Ansco Anss- | be worth its price unless it zs equipped with a 


tigmat lens, F6.3, $25. focusing device. 


Other Anscos, $2 up. 
Learn all about this camera from the Ansco 
catalog, free from your dealer or from us.. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
TES NEW YORK 
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Then control heat with one valve at the , 

top of each radiator to heat only as much é Valves open 50% 
of the radiator as desired. Steam or vapor fs By nee 50% ‘or 30 %. 
is lighter than air and stays at the top. a 4 . ns 


ADSCO 37ys""EM OF HEAT ING 
ADSCO Graduated Radiator Valve—Adsco Regulator— Simple 


Piping—no air valves, no traps or complicated devices. 
An important advance in heating homes, You use only as much heat in each radiator as 
apartments, offices and public buildings. room or weather conditions require. 
You control this supply of steam at the radi- 
Saves 10% to 20% Cost to Install ator as you control water at the faucet. 
Write for our Bulletin 133-D 


If you want to know about heating oups of houses or building, write for Bulletin, 
“Central Station Heating.” 


AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


General Offices and Works, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle 











and Changes in the Language since Shake- 
speare’s Time (Chapter XV). It is a right 
remarkable volume. 


Naumann, Friedrich. Central Europe. A 
Translation by Christabel M. Meredith ra the 
original German of “‘ Mitteleuropa.” 8vo, xix—354 pp. 
New York: A.A. Knopf. $3 net. Postage, 14 cents. 

A digest of a notice of this book in its 
original form, written from the Roman 
Catholic, anti-Protestant standpoint, was 
discust in Tue Lirerary Dicest for 
November 25, 1916. In that notice the 
book was correctly described as ‘‘the most 
widely read volume in the Fatherland, 

popular, brilliant, people of humble 
intellects can readily comprehend it, 
its acceptance amounts almost to a re- 
ligion.”” While, then, the book does not 
attain the authority of an ‘‘official docu- 
ment,” it evidently expresses the political 
aspiration and: definite aims cherished by 
thinking Germans. ‘‘Central Europe” 
stands for Germany plus Austria-Hungary. 
And the volume surveys the territorial, 
economic and industrial, constitutional, 
statistical, .and historical factors which, 
in the author’s judgment, are making for 
a closer union of Germany with the Dual 
Empire. The union proposed is indeed 
economic, and has as its object the in- 
fusion into Austria-Hungary of German 
(i.e., Prussian) methods in toto. What 
the conclusion of such an economic union 
would be is vividly illustrated not only 
by the progressive Prussianization of all 
Germany, but by the present absoluteness 
of control exercised by Germany over the 
Teutonic Allies and their entire govern- 
mental administration. Its logical end is 
government from Berlin of all the area 
included in “Central Europe.” This 
end is only thinly veiled in Naumann’s 
discussion. As a “‘formulation of current 
German thought’ the volume deserves 
the closest reading. And that reading 
will, by the way, illumine one of the Allies’ 
exprest conditions of peace—the partition 
of the Dual Empire. That partition would 
checkmate what to German ambitions 
still appears realizable. 


Munn, Mai t Crosby, and Cabot, Mary R. 
The Art of George Frederick Munn. . 144, 
Illustrated. With Introduction by Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.25. 
Postage, 14 cents. 

So little is known, comparatively, of 
George F. Munn, who died in 1907, that 
we wonder how such a remarkable per- 
sonality as is here revealed should have 
escaped so long the knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the American public. As we 
read the introduction by his friend and 
fellow student, Forbes-Robertson, we are 
touched by the tribute he pays to the 
ability and character of the unknown 
artist. Munn studied at Julien’s and 
Munkdéesy’s in Paris and with Watts in 
London, by whom he was especially in- 
fluenced. Tribute is paid to his spirit of 
enthusiasm, the charm of his personality, 
his just and upright mind, and his rever- 
ence for what is best in man. Early and 
protracted illness prevented his becoming 
better known, also perhaps the fact that 
mest of his painting was done in Brittany 
and Normandy and most of his exhibitions 
were given in foreign galleries. The 
volume contains not only a human and 
loving description of his life, but extracts 
from his written memoranda on art, re- 
productions of his more important paint- 
ings, and a list of his known works. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c the case of six glass stoppered bottles 
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THE FALL OF KAISERISM 


HAT will it cost to defeat the 

Hohenzollerns? An agent of the 
French Government in the United States 
said recently that the Allies could, drive 
the Germans from France whenever they 
wished, but that to do so would cost a 
million French, British, and American 
lives. But that price is too high if all that 
is necessary is to hold Germany as she is 
until the German people realize that it is 
their rulers who have brought all the 
miseries of a losing war upon them. Ina 
word, the world is paying a thousand lives 
for every day that the MHohenzollerns 
endure. How long it must continue to pay 
that price depends upon internal conditions 
in Germany, and, in the general lack of 
authentic information, the comments made 
by A: Curtis Roth have an unusual value. 
Mr. Roth was American vice-consul at 
Plauen, Saxony, and had an almost per- 
fect opportunity to observe the trend of 
events. He writes in the May issue of 
The World’s Work: 


But little concerning actual conditions 
among the German masses has been allowed 
to reach the outside world. Foreign corre- 
spondents are not encouraged to make in- 
dependent observations off the beaten 
highways of military and naval effort and 
high politics, but are guarded from a true 
knowledge of the temper of the people with 
all the ingenuity of which German official- 
dom is capable. The German press is held 
tightly in rein by the censors, and so its 
columns glow with inspired confidence. 
The smoldering, growing, tortured discon- 
tent of the Empire has remained almost 
inarticulate. 

Thus, it is not known outside of Germany 
that Liebknecht, one of the most astute 
leaders that German. Socialists ever had, 
basing his judgment upon reports from 
lieutenants from all over the country, held 
that the people were ripe for revolution 
early last spring. The Liebknecht affair 
was reported as a local episode in Berlin. 
It was explained as an isolated effort at 
treason by a witless agitator. In reality, it 
was a carefully considered attempt to give 
the war-weary people a chance to assert 
themselves. It failed because of Prussian 
discipline, ingrained within the very soul 
of the people. The sentiment for revolt was 
broadeast; the spirit was turgid without 
initiative and without plan. 

Liebknecht based his decision for action 
upon a multitude of facts. All through the 
Empire, the people had exprest a spirit of 
revolt in bitter food-riots. An unwonted 
seditious talk could be heard on every hand 
among the wage-earners in the congested 
districts. The Socialist organizations were 
prepared to give quiet aid to any move- 
ment which should offer a fair promise of 
success. Dissatisfaction was rife in the 
ranks of the Saxon armies. The wives of 
the small farmers, of the mechanics, of the 
laborers wanted peace on any conditions 
that would bring their husbands and sons 
back to them again. These conditions ob- 
tained last spring. 

A mass of pamphlets and loose leaves of 
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Four Elliott- Fisher Bookkeeping 
Machines used by the Oliver 


Chilled Plow Works 


HERE is a busy bookkeeping department in a mid- 
western concern where figures balance month after 
month right on time. 


Mr. R. O. Morgan is in charge. The concern is the 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, Ind. 


He has been in the past face to face with all the usual 
bookkeeping worries—delayed balances, errors, overtime 
work and end-of-the-month congestion. 

But some time ago he took advantage of the modern 
method devised to do away with such troubles. He cut out 
hand bookkeeping and turned to machine-proved accuracy. 

He installed Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping Machines and 
got “Proof Sheet Control.” (Control is the biggest word in 
bookkeeping—ask Mr. Morgan, he knows.) 

In place of their twelve hand bookkeepers the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works now have four Elliott-Fisher Book- 
ae tites Machines. To use Mr. Morgan’s own words, 


“it has not been necessary to check back the postings 
on a single ledger since Control was established. It 
is an achievement never accomplished by us under the 
hand system, and the simple explanation of this 
record is the proof sheet.’’ 

Business men in all lines are turning to Proof Sheet 
Control with Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping Machines as the 
answer to bookkeeping problems. A study of why this is 
so and the probable results of Elliott-Fisher machine 
bookkeeping in your own department will repay you many 
times over. 

You can phone your local Elliott-Fisher Office or write di- 
rect to us for detailed information. There is no obligation. 


Elliott-Fisher Company, 532 Elliott Parkway, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Elliott~Fisher 
ao ge | Machine 


With the x pregies sheet and the flat mii surtace 
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day’s posting. 


He Keeps All These Ledgers 


in Daily Balance 


And Burroughs Direct -to-Ledger Posting 
Has Reduced the Department Expense 50% 


A generation ago P. M. Sharples began 
to teach dairymen that cream pays better 
than milk—and that to get al/ the cream an 
efficient mechanical separator is essential. 

A little over two years ago the Sharples 
Separator Company discovered an application 
of this principle to their own bookkeeping 
department. 


Machine Separating vs. Pen-and-Ink 
Skimming 

Like the old-faghioned skimmer, Pen-and- 
Ink didn’t get all the cream —and what it did 
get was mixed with milk. 

For the cream of good bookkeeping is accu- 
racy, promptness, legibility, and balances ex- 
tended daily. 

You want ali these things—and you want 
them separated from overwork, time lost in 
hunting mistakes, and all the delays and 
expense incident to human-brain calculation 
and longhand methods. 





More Cream at Lower Cost 


Burroughs Direct-to-Ledger Posting 
brought the desired results immediately. 

Accounts are always in balance and post- 
ing proved every day. Trial balance troubles 
have vanished. Accuracy is maintained be- 
cause the machine never makes a mistake. 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


Burroughs 


What’s more, machine bookkeeping cut 
down the department expense 50%. 

40% Saved in the Credit Department 

The improved condition of the ledgers, 
showing a perpetual, up-to-the-minute bal- 
ance on each customer’s account, brought 
about another big saving—as unexpected as 
it was gratifying. 

The Credit Department operation was cut 
down 40%. 

50% Saved in the Chicago Office 

After this demonstration at the main office in West 
Chester, Pa., another Burroughs Ledger Posting Ma- 
chine was installed at the Company’s Chicago office 
and it promptly chopped off half the bookkeeping ex- 
pense there. 

Not an Unusual Result 

This is not an extraordinary case—the same result has 
been obtained in thousands of offices where Burroughs 
Bookkeeping Machines are in use. But saving in 
expense is far from the greatest benefit of Burroughs 
Direct-to-Ledger Posting. 

There is no space here to tell about the ease of 
operating a Burroughs—the way it automatically adds 
and subtracts—the extent to which it simplifies ac- 
counting, eliminates errors, affects the efficiency of 
other departments. 

Any one of the 170 offices maintained by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company in the United 
States and Canada—your telephone bookor your banker 
will supply the address of the nearest—will tell you 
the story in detail and show how you can apply one of 
the 98 Burroughs models to your work. Either card or 
loose leaf ledgers can be used. 








Nine of the twelve ledgers of the 
Sharples Company lined up for a 
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the peace-propaganda were circulated from 
hand to hand among the people. Some of 
these were drawn up in very daring terms. 
A number of them came to my hand 
through a young German Socialist who had 
besought the consulate to issue him a pass- 
port at the beginning of the war upon his 
first American papers. I shall quote, from 
memory, from one of these pamphlets. It 
was circulated in August and September, 
and, I was able to inform myself, it made a 
deep impression among the working people 
of my district. The paragraph, which I 
give below, in my judgment, conceals the 
fuse which will ultimately fire the blast of 
revolution. 

‘‘We are winning victories and bleeding 
to death. We are devastating ever more of 
our neighbors’ lands and dying of slow 
starvation. We are defying the anger of a 
world in arms and staring ruin in the face. 
The physical strength of our people is 
exhausting; the financial power of our 
nation is exhausting; our supplies of raw 
materials are exhausting; our great organ- 
izations for the work of peace are slowly 
disintegrating. We must have peace. 
If our Government ean not procure us 
peace, what must we do?” 

This thought is being amplified among 
the people by word of mouth. I have 
heard miserable lips phrase it in many 
ways. “‘Our enemies will never make peace 
with our Government.”” ‘‘What have the 
French and English against us? It is our 
Kaiser and his friends they are fighting.” 
“The Kaiser and his officers stand between 
us and peace.” “If it weren’t for our 
Kaiser and Junkers, the English would 
make peace with us.”” ‘“‘Why should we be 
hated? The leaders are hated; we suffer.” 

According to Mr. Roth, President Wil- 
son’s distinction between the German 
Government and the German people is 
true in fact, and will have an enormous 
influence on public opinion within the 
Central Empires. For in spite of the fact 
that no assertion of the Allies has been so 
bitterly denied in the Germany press as 
this one, yet he observed that it was a 
distinction that the German people had 
themselves been making in spite of the 
efforts of officials and censors in Berlin to 
make the people believe that the Allies 
were seeking to destroy Germany. Ger- 
man officials would agree with Louis XIV. 
The Kaiser is Germany. The people are 
beginning to doubt it, says Mr. Roth, and 
altho the gray armies are as strong as ever 
this growing resentment is weakening the 
Central Empires day by day. The unrest 
is wide-spread, Mr. Roth continues: 

The spirit of resentment among the 
people is not confined to any particular 
partof Germany. It ramifies throughout 
the entire country, smoldering wherever 
the poor are. It is held in check only by 
the best organized iron régime of all his- 
tory. It faces the same difficulties in the 
organization and expression of its sentiment 
that were faced by similar hostilities 
directed against the great despotisms of the 
ancient world. It has no press.. It, dare 
not organize out in the open. It may not 
discuss plans and grievances in public 
assemblies or in private gatherings. The 
eensors, the police, the private detective, 
and an army bred and drilled to instant, 
unthinking obedience still form a strangling 
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curb upon, the forces of this people’s 
destiny. 

And while the iron régime holds the 
people to the task, which has become hate- 
ful to them, it cleverly spreads its own re- 
ports abroad in the world. Thus it comes 
that not even the neutral correspondent has 
been able to make these sufferers articulate. 
I have read wonderfu! reports to the effect 
that ‘‘the same amount of bread and the 
same amount of butter on the bread”’ has 
been secured to rich and poor alike by the 
marvelous German organization, the in- 
ference being that a united people were 
bearing equally burdens thrust upon them. 
The inference is false. 

It is true that the same amounts of 
bread and butter, meat and potatoes are 
allotted to rich and poor. But it is false, 
utterly false, that the rich and the poor, 
the powerful and the humble, are enduring 
an equal suffering on behalf of the Father- 
land. -Prices have placed accustomed food 
and clothes beyond the reach of the wage- 
earners. Those rations of meat, of butter, 
of milk, and of eggs that they can not find 
the money through twelve hours a day of 
drudgery wherewith to purchase do not 
still the cravings of their hunger nor build 
up waning strength. The well-to-do are not 
only able to purchase the full amounts of 
their food, fuel, and clothing allotments, 
but they are able to purchase also, in any 
desired quantities, fruit, conserves, venison, 
rabbits, game-birds, fish, and poultry. 
There remain to the wage-earners, as their 
ration allotment and as within reach ‘of 
their scanty earnings, potatoes, war-bread, 
turnips, salt, and herring. 

But the inequality of suffering does not 
end at the table and the wardrobe. The 
incomes of the wealthy, of the official, and 
of the well-to-do classes have increased 
during the war, while the incomes of the 
great mass of the people have shrunk sadly. 
Many of the families of wage-earners 
have come to be entirely dependent upon 
the pensions, miserable pittances, paid by 
the Government for the scant margin of 
existence. The women and children of 
such families undertake any rough work 
that comes to hand, but are unable, after 
the most severe endeavor, to sustain 
themsetves upon their earnings. They 
have spent their small savings in staving off 
the wolf, and now they are foreed to work 
early and late and to stand in line once a 
week for the Government dole in order to 
escape starvation. 


It has been said that two things are 
required for a revolution—Hunger and 
an Idea. There is hunger in Germany. 
The lot of the workers has become unen- 
durable, and a strong leader might even 
now sweep them against the system re- 
sponsible for their misery. There has 
been no lack of sporadic uprisings in the 
past year, but all these have been vigor- 
ously supprest. The latest, and also the 
most successful, was the munitions strike 
in Berlin and Spandau, which is still 
smoldering. Here the workmen have won 
some These 
continues the article in The World’s Work, 
are likely to be more serious than the 
reports from Germany make out: 


small concessions. riots, 


There were a number of small outbursts 
of indignation in Munich last spring and 
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ULTIPLE 
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The Great Interchangeable 
Type-Writing Machine 


A Pew Sauplea of 
Multiplex type 


Petite - for extra condensing 
Ministure-private, refined letteres 
Small Roman-neat business 
Vertical deript - private Letters. 
Medium Roman-general letters. 
Italic - emphasizing. 

SPECIAL GOTHIC — CLEAN ouT 

Large Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Large Roman - sermons, lectures. 
Print-type - new, attractive. 


GtL Languages 
Changed Anotantly 
(Above samples slightly reduced) 


One Macuine WrRiTEs ALL 
STyLes OF TYPE AND 
Many LANGUAGES 


CHANGE IN A SECOND 


Every Business, Language and 
Profession 
It will do all that other machines can do BUT 


IT STANDS ALONE in the special fields of 
writing end . For inst 





Business Executives 

because of individuality of work, writing dainty, 

small type. Refined, esthetic appearance. Large 

business type for business letters. “Just Turn the 
rnob.”” 

Literary People 

because of its instantly changeable type system, 

with many styles of type and many languages. 

Two sets of type always on the machine. “Just 
Turn the Knob.” 

Libraries 

Because it writes cards perfectly fat—without bend- 

ing. Condenses in miniature type, writes names 

in large type. “Just Turn the Knob.” 

Social Correspondence—Private Secretaries 

because of the dainty small type and high individ- 

uality of the work. Its refined and esthetic ap- 

pearance, and also the language possibilities. 

Professional Vocati Including Engi 

(Mathematicians) 

because of having type-sets especially adapted to 

each . with all special characters needed; im- 

mediately interchangeable. 

Linguists 

because of having every known language available, 

all interchangeable, and high individuality of work 

and capability of writing both Occidental and 

Oriental languages on the same machine. 

College Professors and Students 

because of small space occupied; instantly inter- 

changeable type; high individuality of work and 

condensation. 











Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt Machines 
at Factory prices. 

Monthly payments. 

Special terms to professional people. 

Catalogue for the asking. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


69th Street, at East River New York City, N. Y. 





Pease send literature—without obligations 
Name 


NED, « ¢svtencebs.ae sip 6090 ~so 
o cccccececendesee teehee es ee Sete ocececceccces «. .606 
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Climbs Hills “Like a Bear” 


“My Overland Country Club Roadster is sat- 
isfactory in every detail, runs smooth and 
straight and climbs hills ‘like a bear.’” 


Fred B. Kulow 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Never Had Such Satisfaction 


“T have Owned several cars, in fact Ihave the 
428th caf that was registered in California. 

“I am glad to state that I have neverhad a car 
that Mwas so absolutely satisfactory! in every 
respéet and on all occasions until I purchased a 
Willys-Knight. 

“I would not trade my Willys-Knight machine 
fot the best automobile in the-United States at 
any price,”’ Luther Burbank 


Santa Rosa, California 


Easiest Riding, and Handsomest! 


‘Yesterday I purchased a 1917 Model 85 Big 
Four Overland for the reason that with my 1914 
Overland in two years and one-half of travelifig 
over Arizona Mountain roads I neverswalked 
one step because of any trouble with my car. 

‘‘Tinever made atrip,and I_have made many, 
that thecar did not go the.whole distance on her 
own power, and gostrong. The Overland motor 
in the old car neyef stopped or hesitated for a 
moment since I oug t the Car diy 


riding popular priced car, and the handso nes 
car, as far as lines and beauty of finish go, now 
on the Arizona market.” 

W. A. O’Connor, Judge 


Nogales, Arizona 


Light Fours 


Five Passenger Touring, 106-inch wheelbase $695 
Two Passenger Roadster, 104-inch wheelbase $680 
Four Passenger Sport Model, 104-inch wheelbase $795 
All prices f.0.b. Toledo 
Subject to change without notice 
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2 Possible cond tions, my car performed admirably 
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A “Sweet Running Car” 


“T have handled a Willys-Knight car almost 
daily for two years. I have driven one 12,000 
miles. I have toured from the Central West to 
New England. 

“TI made the round trip from Indianapolis to 
Boston, Mass., in 814 days, running timesfi€veh 

a ‘bobble.’ The most consistent performer I 
hae ever handled. “06 

“I am glad indeed to bear this testimony to 
a machine whiched can only characterize as a 
‘sweet running car.’”” Chas. A. Bookwalter 

, Ex-Mayor of Indianapolis 


Didn't Thitk a Sb | 
Could Be So Economical } 


“T take this occasion to thank you.for selling 
me my new\Overland Light Sixt | 
“It rides and handles beautifully, and is more 
economical as to gasoline and oil than I ones ; 

possible with any six- -cylinder car. 
‘I-kKnow from experience that it is pote 
the best car in the world for the monty. 
W. P? Van Horn 


Youngstown, Ohio |, 








“After ten years’ experience, I have the car 
(Willys-Knight) that meets my requirements. 
In the deepest snow and: under the worst |} 


| 

° | 
Praises Dealer’s Courtesy | 
| 


and does everything possible for a gas car. 

“I am especially pleased with the many 
courtesies extended me by both you and your || 
agents.” Dr. G. P. Beutel, Sr. 

Louisville, Kentucky 
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The Willys-Overle 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Auton 


Big Fours 


Five Passenger Touring, 112-inch wheelbase $805 
Three Passenger Roadster, 112-inch wheelbase $880 
Three Passenger Touring-Coupe, 112-inch wheelbase $1250 
Five Passenger Touring-Sedan, 112-inch wheelbase $1450 
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“Literally, hos Up The fr 


“Having retently purchased frém you a new 
Willys-Six touring car, wish to state that I. am 
well plea with this machine, 

“lt is/a wonderful performer and literally 
coasts up the hills seemingly without effort, and 
in addition to this it-is the smoothest running 


er 1} Machine I ever satin. It rides like a Pullman 


y to 


aS a 


volis 


coach, and vibration seems, to be entirely 


eliminated.” Charles White, Manager 
CREDITOR’S COLLECTING AGENCY, INC. 


Spokane, Washington 
No Repairs After 21,373 Miles 





—— 


driven 21,373 miles; the e has never 





ling | required repairing, and ‘has received only the 
_ ordinary amount’ Of attention. 
nore «=s—s« ““ Phh@- arr has received very hard service.” 
he Wm. B. Read, Secretary 
vely EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ho Conquers Duluth Hills 
“My experience with the Overland has been 
| most satisfactory. I have used the car up and 
oat | down these Duluth hills and over the country 
|| roads to the extent of 5,162 miles and my total 
orst || ©XPenditure for the year, outside of oil and gas- 
bly | oline and necessary tire repair, was $1.20; 40 
| cents for tightening the steering rod and 80 
any || cents for adjusting the brakes. 
our J. A. Smith, Sales Manager 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co. 
cky Duluth, Minnesota 









rland Company 


id Automobiles and Light Commercial Cars 


, Ohio 


Light Sixes 
Five Passenger Touring, 116-inch wheelbase $1025 
Three Passenger Roadster, 116-inch wheelbase $1010 
Three Passenger Touring-Coupe, 116-inch wheelbase $1485 
Five Passenger Touring-Sedan, 116-inch wheelbase $1585 





It Is gant Amazing! 

“T have driven my Willys-Knight 11,000 miles, 
without any mechanical attention to the motor 
whatever, and the quietness of the motor seems 
to increase with age. It has the softest ‘purr’ 
combined with the greatest power for its size, 
of any motor I have ever seen. Its velvet 
smoothness is simply amazing; I have had dif- 
ferent people ask if I was driving an electric car.”’ 

H. L. Cole 
Spokane, Washington 


Not One Dollar For Repairs 


“After our monthsof investigation and deliber- 


ation as to delivery cars for our service and after 


“The Willys-Knight car we use has Been | 


deciding to use the Overland we thought you 
may be interested in knowing the result obtained. 
‘‘We wish to state that our Overland cars have 
been in operation since November 1, 1916, and 
to date we have not been inconvenienced in any 
way as we have not had to expend a single dollar 
for repairs. The operating expense has been 
less than our anticipated figures and we are 
thoroughly pleased with the result. 
**You can use our name freely for recommen- 
dation.” S. N. Woop & Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
(Signed) H. Harris, Supt. 


Like It Better and Better 


“We have driven our Willys-Knight 23,000 
miles, and- there has not been a bolt turned on 
the engine since we owned it. The more we 
run the car the better we like it. It has given 
us first class satisfaction in every respect, and 
we do not think the sleeve-valve motor can be 
improved upon.” GILL & COMPANY 

Henderson, N. C. 


Willys-Knights 
Seven Passenger Four, Touring, 121-inch wheelbase $1305 
Seven Passenger Eight, Touring, 125-inch wheelbase $1950 
Four Passenger Four, Coupe, 114-inch wheelbase $1650 
Seven Passenger Four, Touring-Sedan, 121-inch wheelbase $1950 
Seven Passenger Four, Limousine, 121-inch wheelbase $1950 
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You Can Save 
on “‘Overhead”’ 


$ . “One Commercial and our office boy have 
O5I: saved us $951 in twelve months, besides re- 
ducing detail work enormously’’—a small manufacturer. 

. “Your Methods and Duplicator Equip- 
$26,000: ment save $26,000 aan in labor 
alone besides speeding up work in several departments” 
—a big jobber 


DUPLICATOR .- 





Firms you know—in 197 lines 
of business—are saving hundreds 
to thousands yearly on over- 
head—thru an investment of 
$35 and up. 

Such firms as Ford Motor, 
U. S. Steel, Western Electric, 
Simmons Hardware, say the 
Commercial saves 2 to 50 times 
its cost annually. 

Whatever your line of business, by all 


means get these inside facts of what you 
can save with so small an investment. 


Just write us on your business letter- 
head, “‘Show me /ow the Commercial 
Duplicator will save 2 to 50 times its 
cost annually in our office work.”’ 


DUPLICATOR MFG. CO. 
55 Commercial Duplicator Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sales offices in all principal cities 











UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insight~ ints the Russo- 
Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. 21,30 postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





KEEP EXTRA TIRES HANDY 


convenient and safe in these light, strong 


McKINNON TIRE HOLDERS 

Steel, electrically welded, anti-rattlin; For smooth or 
non-skid ti ires—designed ‘to carry tail ight and license 
pad. Holds tires secure— tno! 


Write for free Sey sree prices. 


McKINNON DASH CO. Dept. 34, —_ Buffalo, N. Y. 








summer, mjnor disturbances easily quelled | 


by the: police, and then came a very 
serious riot in the early part of last autumn. 
The newspapers, of course, made hardly 
any mention of these troubles. The 
Munich newspapers carried stories of a few 
lines, telling that a group of unruly boys 
had caused considerable excitement by 
throwing missiles through shop-windows 
and at the police, but that they were soon 
rounded up and placed in jail. I learned 
details of this riot later from a friend, an 
officer of the German secret police, who 
had been present at the time. 

The trouble started in one of the city’s 
poorer quarters, when a crowd of thor- 
oughly angry men and women demolished a 
dairy. They then proceeded up the street 
screaming for food, for peace, for Bavarian 
independence. The mob grew in numbers 
at every step, and its emotion grew in 
intensity with each addition to its num- 
bers. Soldiers on the streets hurriedly got 
out of the neighborhood. The crowd 
jeered at the uniforms, shrilled denuncia- 
tions against Kaiser and leaders, and 
worked itself up to a raging fury of resent- 
ment. For a time it seemed that the mob 
would reach the better sections of the city, 
and break over them in a wave of pillage 


| and destruction. 





' in the presence of uniformed police. 


Police reserves were rapidly formed to 
oppose the uprising. The crowd and the 
reenforced police met at the open entrance 
of a square, and there the people fought one 
of the most determined battles yet at- 
tempted against internal law and order. 
After several hours of embittered conflict, 
the police got the upper hand, the rioters 
were carried away to jails and hospitals, 
and the crowds were dispersed. The 
Munich riot, however, served an earnest 
notice upon the authorities of that which 
may well happen if the war should drag on 
and a popular leader should appear. 
Central Europe might again experience 
the horrors of a peasants and mechanies’ 
war, reminiscent of those days when the 
too sorely opprest poor took to the depths 
of the German forests and sallied forth, 
whenever occasion offered, on missions of 
murder and rapine, fighting with secythes 
and slung-shots. 





The Idea—the idea that the interests 
of Germany are not necessarily those of 
the Hohenzollerns—is becoming articulate. 
For a man acquainted with conditions in 
Germany before the war, writes Mr. Roth, 


| the food-riots are not the most serious 


signs of disaffection. The people are be- 
ginning’ to dare to abuse the Kaiser even 
And 
the latter take no notice of this lése-majesté 
except to slink out of hearing as quickly 


as possible! To quote again: 


The food-riots are among the most 


striking signs of the unrest of the people, 


but they are not among the most serious | 
I was in a small grocery-store one | 


signs. 
afternoon when a group of women began 


| to abuse the Kaiser, notwithstanding the 


fact that a policeman in uniform was 
present. This servant of the Government 
made no arrest, but slunk out of the room 
and away. How far must discontent have 
spread before such an episode were possible 
in Germany! The women write to the men 
in the trenches about the starvation. of 
themselves and babies. And so the spirit of 
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JOHNSON'S 
PREPARED WAX 


Now Made In Liquid Form 


so that it may be more easily 
polished. Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax Liquid is the same as our 
Paste Waxexcept thatitis Liquid. 
Apply with cloth, brush or spray. 


Absolutely Dust-Proof 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid 
gives a hard, dry, glasslike polish 
which does not collect or hold the dust. 
It preserves and protects the varnish, 
adding years to its life and beauty. It 
covers up mars and scratches — pre- 
vents checking and cracking — sheds 
water—and makes a “‘wash”’ last twice 
as long. 


Easy to Use 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid 
polishes instantly with but very Ietle 
rubbing. You can easily go over a 
good sized car in half-an-hour. 

Pints, 60c (East of the Rockies) 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will pre- 
pay the express to any point in the United 


States east of the Rockies. Write for our fold- 
er on Keeping Your Car Young—‘t’s free. 


5. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LD, RACINE, WIS. 























DELUSIONS IN DIET 


By Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


An interesting, clearly-written treatise by an eminent 
authority, on the quantity and quality of food required 
by the normal person. Discusses Fletcherism and the 
theories of Professor Chittenden, of Yale, and conciudes 
that the advocates of parcimony in nutrition are in 
opposition to the experience of the race. Cloth, 75c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Religious Influence In 
Business 


Every business man and woman should read what 
ROGER W. BABSON 

the famous statistician, has to say on Religion and 

Commerce. See THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 

for May. Per copy, 30 cents—per year, $3.00 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK 
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$1750 
For This Speedster Type 





New Heheon Speedster 





With Super-Six Motor—Seating Four 


Here is the smartest Speedster you have 
ever seen. Also the best performer. 

We shall not build many. There is too 
much demand for our regular models. But 
Hudson dealers in large centers have them. 
And any Hudson dealer can get them while 
they last. 

We are anxious to scatter our output, and 
among the right owners. For this model 
seems to typify the Hudson Super-Six. 


Looks the Super-Car 


This Hudson Speedster is finished in 
Cobalt blue, with vermilion wheels. The 
body edges are beveled, and finished in black. 

The body is low and comfortable, and 
suggestive of a speedster. The steering 
wheel is at a rakish angle. There are seats 
for four. 

It is for men who want something dis- 
tinctive—a car that stands out—in this type. 
The men who get them will have the raciest 
cars on the road. 


The Record-Breaker 


The Super-Six motor, used in this Speed- 
ster, holds all the worth-while records. That 
is, the stock-car records for speed, for endur- 
ance, for quick pick-up and for hill-climbing. 

This stock motor in a touring car—under 
A. A. A. supervision—has maintained a speed 
exceeding 75 miles per hour for 100 miles. 


This stock motor in a stock chassis has 
attained a speed of 102.53 miles per hour. 


It has made 1819 miles in 24 hours, break- 
ing the record by 52 per cent. 

It has twice broken the ocean-to-ocean 
record, in one continuous 7,000-mile round 
trip. And a special Super-Six, in the world’s 
greatest hill climb, made the best time against 
twenty special cars up Pike’s Peak. 


For All Lovers 
of a Matchless Car 


But the Hudson Super-Six, in its various 
styles, appeals to more than speed lovers. It 
appeals to all who admire supremacy. And 
to all who want endurance. 


In all the accepted tests for stock cars, it 
has proved itself the greatest car that’s built. 


And all this performance is due to super- 
endurance. All due to the fact that this 
invention has reduced motor friction to almost 
nil. It has nearly doubled endurance, and 
added 80 per cent to our motor’s efficiency. 

It has given to Hudson the top place 
among fine cars. Last year, no car above 
$1100 equaled it in sales. 

All our body styles are designed and finished 
and equipped to make the Hudson look the 
leader that it is. 


Have you seen our latest bodies ? 











Phaeton, 7-passenger . $1650 Ss , 4-p r . $1750 Town CarLandaulet . . $3025 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . . 1950 eer se er. 4% 2925 SSeS ae 2925 
Touring Sedan. .... 2175 (All Prices f. o. b. Detroit) Li ine Landaul 3025 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Holds All Worth- While Records 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


Champion dependability is proverbial. 

That is why virtually every motor fire 
wagon in the country is Champion equipped. 

Champions are depended upon io get the 
nation’s fire apparatus to the scenes of 
action. 

And then after they get there to pump the 
water. 

Champions must “‘produce’’—and they 
do—hour after hour—under the most trying 
conditions. 

And they will be just as dependable, just 
as efficient in your motor. 

You can get Champions everywhere. Look 
for the name “CHAMPION” on the por- 


celain. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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sullenness is even seizing upon the men in 
uniform. I have been able to judge of its 
effects by many conversations with com- 
mon soldiers back on furlough. 

‘“My wife is ill with hunger. My busi- 
ness is gone. My savings have been eaten 
up. And I’ve been taken to the trenches 
and treated like a dog by a little be- 
monocled, eighteen-year-old dandy. It’s 
the spurs that count. We common people 
are simply dirt—Wir sind einfach Dreck.” 

This sort of talk is new in Germany. It 
came from the lips of a friend of mine who, 


in the beginning, was fire and flame for ~ 


war. Nor is this man one of the laboring 
class. Altho but a private in the ranks, 
before the war he was a prosperous lace- 
manufacturer, owning a number of the 
great automatic embroidery-machines and 
selling his product to England, the United 
States, and Russia. 

Another man in the ranks told me that 
there were many in the Saxon regiments 
who would desert to the French and British 
lines were it not for their fear that they 
would be traded back when once the war 
is over! It is true that the Saxons are 
particularly embittered, for their people 
back home have borne the brunt of the 
suffering caused by food-shortage. More- 
over, both soldiers and officers have told 
me that the Saxon regiments have had 
more than their share of forlorn-hope at- 
tacks and of covering retreats. A Saxon 
major told me that the Saxon troops were 
given the place of honor so often because 
there were so many Socialists among them. 
However this may be, I know that the 
Plauen regiment has been wiped out six 
times, that there is hardly a family in my 
district not in mourning, and that the same 
terrible losses have been suffered by all 
the industrial districts of Saxony. 

Germany, within, is in ferment. The 
wonderful unity, of which I have read so 
much here, is apparent rather than real. 
Old dislikes tetween the Bavarian and the 
Prussian, between the Saxon and the 
Prussian, have been revived. The chasm 
between the rulers, the bureaucracy, the 
well-to-do, and the mass of the people has 
been widened and deepened. And a popu- 
lar realization of this chasm, synthesized 
in a menacing phrase that is rapidly 
spreading among the people, ‘‘Our rulers 
stand between us and peace,” bodes ill 
for the Monarchy and its favored servants. 
The mass of the people are beginning to 
feel themselves a nation apart, whose inter- 
ests are not the interests of their leaders, 
but interests diametrically opposed to 
these. They only lack a leader and the 
courage of organization. - The second 
of these lacks is being remedied. Organ- 
ization is being striven for quietly by the 
use of the machinery of the Social-Demo- 
eratic party. 

It is not universal suffrage that the 
people are yearning for, praying for, 
brooding over. It is peace. It is sufficient 
food. It is the release of dear ones from 
the trench-maws and the ending of the 
crushing load of the agonies of war. And 
they will have this peace, whether a univer- 
sal suffrage and a responsible cabinet are 
given them or no, or their suffering will 
break its bonds and break in a blind fury 
over the people that the ‘“‘enemy will not 
make a peace with.”” According to my 
observations, intimate observations cover- 
ing various parts of Germany, German 
officialdom is riding the whirlwind, and its 
last desperate cards are the submarine 
and a final mighty offensive. 
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VACUUM CUP TIRES 


How the cups 
operate to pre- 
vent skidding 
with no resist- 
ance to forward 
speed. 


1439 








1. Contact 2. Pressure 3. Seal 4. Suction 5. Grip 


6. Edge release 7. Disengagement 


The Great By-Product of Great 
Tire Mileage— 


VACUUM CUP SKID 
PREVENTION 


Wr waste the motion of your car 


—the forward rolling of your tires 
—when you can harness it, at no ex- 
pense, to produce something of vital 
value to you? 


Have your tires do more than merely bear 
and wear. Greatest mileage is secondary to 
greatest safety. Yet both are indispensable. 
Guaranteed safety is a by-product of guaran- 
teed service to users of Pennsylvania Vacuum 
Cup Tires. 
The Vacuum Cups cannot skid on wet, slip- 
pery pavements—they are guaranteed that 
way. That's because the weight of the car, 
pressing them successively against the pave- 
ment, seals the cups with vacuum suction, 
a grip that is instantly let go by the forward 
rolling of the tires lifting the cups edgewise, 
releasing the vacuum without resistance and 
preventing speed detention. 
In the matter of miles, it is customary for 
Vacuum Cup Tires to average in excess of 
their generous guaranteed service—per war- 
ranty tag attached to each casing—of 


6,000 MILES 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


Jeannette, Pa. 
































































Direct factory branches 
and service agencies 
throughout the United 
States and Canada. 














The heart of 
the home 


In planning your new 






; home. 
mi ern plumbing ware in 
rooms, your home will 

it to be, 





Belmore Lavatory. Plate K-145-EA 


home, or in remodeling, 
think first of the bath- 
f room. It is the heart of the 
Without the most mod- 


For these reasons be sure to select 


KOHLER WARE 


always of one quality—the highest 


Manufacturing economies en- 


able us to make KOHLER WARE 


“Tt’s in available for use in housesofthe roy” built-in bath tubs. Ask your 
the less expensive class,as wellas for architect to specify it. 
hie eee. The KOHLER trade-mark, 
Enamel” One-piece construction and the. permanent in the enamel of each 
beauty of the enamel arenotable of our productions, is a Zuarantee 
features of KOHLER WARE. of quality. 
Write for a free copy of our book, “KOHLER OF 
KOHLER.” It contains illustrations of our products 
and tells you how we have made enameling a fine art. 
Address Dept. D-5. 
KOHLER CO., Founded 1873 Kohler, Wis. 
Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Chicago Indianapolis 
St. Paul St. Louis Houston an Francisco Los Angeles Seattle London 


%& The star indicates the location of the KOHLER permanent trade-mark in faint blue 


















the bath- 


not be all you want 


Your new home should have at 
least one of our attractive “Vice- 





The *‘Viceroy,”” Plate V-14 (Patent Applied For) 





Just Published 


WOMEN of BELGIUM 


Turning Tragedy to Triumph 


A BOOK OF GRIPPING HUMAN INTEREST 
By CHARLOTTE KELLOGG 
With an Introduction by HERBERT C. HOOVER 


All profits of this volume go to the Commission for Relief 
in Beigium. 

Its author, the only American woman member of that 
Commission, went.to Belgium last July and recently re- 
turned, after careful study of a starving people. 

Her pages tell the wonderful story of a great Relief work 
oro performed, in a land made desolate, by unselfish 
wor 

Of a latter, in his Introduction, Mr. Herbert C. 
Hoover, head of that work, touchingly says: ‘‘Our task and 
theirs has been to maintain the laughter of the childre n, 
not to dry their tears.”” 

This volume is a revelation of “the incredible, unbreak- 
able spirit’’ sustaining the Belgians, of the noble service 
which Belgium women have rendered and inaniretl; of human 
sisterhood and brotherhood. 





12mo, Cloth; 8 Full Page Half Tones; $1.00 net; by mail $1.10 
Funk & Wagnalis:Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y.City 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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“OUT CUTLASES, AND BOARD!” 


OODEN ships and iron men! 

was the boast of the old jack-tars 
in the days of the frigate, when the ap- 
proved naval tactics were to sail your ship 
yard-arm to yard-arm with your foe, fight 
your guns at pistol-shot distance until 
the ships drifted together, and then out 


” 


eutlas and boarding-pike and settle the- 


battle on the foeman’s deck. With the 


coming of- seven-mile ranges, 
speed, armor, and torpedoes, the old salts 
reversed their formula to ‘“‘Iron ships and 
wooden men.” But they were wrong. On 
the twentieth of April, two British de- 
stroyers met a flotilla of six German ships, 
and the ensuing battle was on the old-style 
strategy—close range, ramming, and cold 
steel when Midshipman Gyles repelled a 
boarding - attack upon his ship with a 
cutlas in one hand and an automatic pistol 
in the other. Iron men and iron ships! 
For the odds were as great as the English 
Navy has ever been called on to face. 

The British destroyers Swift and Broke, 
on patrol duty, were steaming on a westerly 
course through a dark, calm night.- It 
was so dark that when the lookout on the 
Swift sighted a flotilla of six Germans the 
ships were within six hundred yards—and 
a thousand yards is very close range. 
The Germans at once opened fire, says the 
account in the New York Times: 


The Swift replied and tried to ram the 
leading enemy destroyer. She missed 
ramming, but shot through the German 
line unscathed, and, in turning, neatly 
torpedoed another boat in the enemy line. 
Again the Swift dashed at the leader, which 
again eluded her and fled, with the Swift 
in pursuit. 

In the meantime the Broke had launched 
a torpedo at the second boat in the line, 
which hit the mark, and then opened fire 
with every possible gun. The remaining 
German boats were stoking furiously for 
full speed. 

The Broke’s commander swung round 
to port and rammed the third boat fair 
and square abreast the after funnel. 
Locked together thus, the two boats 
fought a desperate hand-to-hand conflict. 
The Broke swept the enemy’s decks at 
pointblank range with every gun from 
main armament to pompom, maxim, rifle, 
and pistol. 

Two other German destroyers attacked 
and poured a devastating fire on the Broke, 
whose foremost gun-crews were reduced 
from eighteen to six men. Midshipman 
Donald Gyles, altho wounded in the eye, 
kept all the foremost guns in action, he 
himself assisting the depleted crews to load. 
While he was thus employed a number of 
frenzied Germans swarmed up over the 
Broke’s forecastle out of the rammed 
destroyer and, finding themselves amid 
the blinding flashes of the forecastle guns, 
swept aft in a shouting mob. 

The midshipman, -amid the dead and 
wounded of his own gun-crews, and half 
blinded himself by blood, met the onset 
single-handed With an automatic revolver. 
He was grappled by a German, who tried to 
wrest the revolver away. Cutlases and 


thirty-knot. 
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bayonets being among the British equip- 
ment in anticipation of such an event, the 
German was ‘promptly bayoneted by 
Seaman Ingleson. The remainder of the 
invaders, except two who feigned death, 
were driven over the side, the two being 
taken prisoner. 

Two minutes after ramming, the Broke 
wrenched herself free from her sinking 
adversary and turned to ram the last of 
the three remaining German boats. She 
failed in this object but, in swinging around, 
succeeded in hitting the boat’s consort on 
the stem with a torpedo. Hotly engaged 
with the two fleeing destroyers, the Broke 
attempted to follow the Swift in the direc- 
tion she was last seen, but a shell struck 
the Broke’s boiler-room, disabling her 
main engines. 


The enemy then disappeared in the 
darkness. As best she could with her 
crippled engines, the Broke crept on after 
the Swift until she sighted a German de- 
stroyer on fire, whose crew rushed to the 

- rail and sent up shouts for merey as soon 
as they perceived the Englishman. Dis- 
regarding the danger from a_ possible 
magazine explosion the Broke steered slowly 
toward the ship. The German seamen 
redoubled their shouts of ‘“‘Save! Save!” 
and then unexpectedly opened fire. That 
was not the habit in the old days. 

The -Broke, taken by surprize and prac- 
tically out of control, was unable to 
maneuver out of danger, but fortunately 
was able to silence the treacherous craft 
with four shots. Then, to insure her own 
safety, she torpedoed the German amid- 
ships. To quote The Times again: 


Meanwhile, the Swift continued her pur- 
suit, but slight injuries which she received 
earlier.in the action prevented her from 
maintaining full speed, so she abandoned 
the chase and sought fresh quarry. Sight- 
ing the outline of a stationary destroyer, 
from which shouts were heard, the Swift 
approached warily with her guns trained, 
to find that it was the destroyer which had 
already been rammed by the Broke. The 
Germans were bellowing: ‘‘ We surrender.” 

Fearing treachery, the Swift waited, and 
presently the destroyer keeled over and sank 
stern first, the crew jumping into the water. 

As no othe* enemy was visible, and the 
action, Which had lasted approximately 
five. minutes, appeared to be over, the 
Swift switched on her search-lights and 
lowered boats to rescue the swimmers. 
Those who remained of the crews of the 
Swift and the Broke, after exchanging 
details of the action, cheered each other 
until they were hoarse. 

The British casualties are set-down as 
comparatively slight, and the spirit of the 
wounded is illustrated by the conduct of 
the Broke’s helmsman, Seaman William 
Rowles, who, tho hit four times by shell 
fragments, remained at the wheel through- 
out the action, and finally only betrayed 
the fact that he was wounded by report- 
ing to his captain, ‘I’m going off now, sir,” 
and fainted. 

A number of the wounded only presented 
themselves in the sick-bay the following 
day, one stoker giving the surgeon the 
ingenuous excuse: ‘“‘I was too busy, sir, 
clearing up the rubbish on the stokers’ 
mess-deck.”’ 
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It’s Easy to Use Valspar! 


HAT Valspar is doing in other homes — 
making the woodwork absolutely waterproof 
and spot-proof— t will do in your home also. 


Try it yourself on some place that is shabby 
aud spotty, f for Valspar is easy to apply. 








VALENTINE’ s 


AR 


‘arnish That Won't Turn White 


5 ECE 


Try it on your bathroom floor and woodwork, where all the 
splashing in the world won’ t spot it. 


Use it on your floors and then forget them, for they will have 
a perfect, durable, waterproof finish. 

Use Valspar on your porch and porch furniture. They will 
start—and finish—the season fresh and new. 


Your kitchen and pantry should surely be Valsparred, because 
splashings of soapy hot water do Valspar no damage and you 
can wash it freely. 


Your dining-room table and sideboard should be Valsparred, 
because then they will be immune to injury from spilled coffee, 
tea, milk, and fruit juices. 


And remember, Valspar is not only waterproof and spot-proof ; 
it is also long-wearing, quick-drying and gives a beautiful finish 
which may be left bright or rubbed dull as desired. 

Don’t rest content with merely reading about Valspar. Try it. 
See what it will do in your home. 


Valspar is for sale at most dealers, but if you have any dif- 
ficulty in obtaining it write us direct. 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps to Valentine & Company, 
462 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and we will send you a four-ounce 
can, enough to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronk Lendon Amsterdam 
Largest Manufacturers of W. P. FULLER & CO 

High-grade TRACE - TIN WAGER San Francisco and prin 
Varnishes in the World (SH ipal Pacific Coast Citi 
Copyright 1917 by Valentine & Company 
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“‘Wet Feet’’ 
“Sitting in a Draft’ 


These are not the only causes 
of sore throat and colds. A 
more frequent cause is an un- 
healthy condition of the mouth. 
Form the habit of washing the 
mouth morning and evening 
with 


Dioxo¢gen 


(a teaspoonful in a quarter glass of water) 


and you are striking at the root 
of the trouble. 


The mouth that is kept clean and 
healthy with DIOXOGEN is not a 
favorable place for disease germs. 
DIOXOGEN is powerful enough to 
do its work thoroughly—harm- 
less enough to be used in even 
the mouth of a child. 









THE OAKLAND 
CHEMICAL CO. 


10 AsTOR PLACE, N. Y. 
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THE FIRST WOMAN IN OUR NAVY 


Oh, the British shot flew hot, but the Yankees 
answered not 

Till they got unto a distance they called handy, Oh! 

Then the first broadside they poured took her 
mainmast by the board, © 

For the Yankee boy for fighting is a dandy, Oh! 


HE song was written in 1812 to com- 

memorate a spectacular achievement 
of the infant American Navy—the victory 
of the frigate Constitution over the Guerriére 
—but we know now that the song is not 
quite correct. One of the ‘‘ Yankee boys” 
was a girl. Her name was Miss Louise 
Baker, of Massachusetts. For, altho Miss 
Loretta Walsh is the first woman to be 
officially enlisted in the Navy, she is not 
the first to fight in the service. It was 
necessary for Miss Baker to disguise 
herself as a man, but in return she was 
rewarded by a share in the most—vwell, 
perhaps not the most, but the earliest— 
brilliant feat of the American Navy. The 
forcing of Mobile Bay, the forlorn hope of 
the Confederate: ram Tennessee, and the 
sinking of the collier Merrimac may be 
matched with the Constitution’s actions 
against the Guerriére, the Java, and the 
Cynac and Levant. Still there is enough 
glory for Miss Baker. The 44-gun frigate 
Constitution is certainly the most famous 
vessel of the Navy, and she was one of the 
erew during the cruise which established 
its reputation. Her story is told by 
Mr. E. S. Maclay, the historian, in the 
New York Evening Post: 


Being of an adventurous disposition, 
Miss Baker determined to disguise herself 
in a sailor’s suit and ‘‘see the world.”” While 
in Boston in the summer of 1812 she 
endeavored to ship on a coasting-vessel 
going south, but, owing to the rigor of the 
blockade, she could not find a suitable 
berth. At that time the Constitution was 
fitting in Boston, after her memorable 
escape from the British squadron off 
Sandy Hook. ‘“‘Being completely garbed 
in a sailor’s suit,’’ she records, ‘“‘I quit my 
lodgings one morning unnoticed, and 
passed into the public street. From my 
awkward appearance in attempting to 
assume the character of a male, I was not 
without my fears that I would be sus- 
pected. Nor were my apprehensions re- 
lieved until, passing through Court Street, 
I ventured to accost one of my own sex, 
who, answering with a ready ‘Yes, sir,’ 
strengthened my confidence that I should 
pass for a male.” 

Our heroine’s confidence was further 
increased when she entered a “‘victualing 
cellar,’’ and, on ordering breakfast in man- 
nish style, was served accordingly. She 
passed the remainder of the day ‘‘rambling 
about the town,’’ and was much relieved, 
when night came, to find that she had no 
difficulty in securing lodgings. The next 
morning she made earnest search for a 
berth aboard some vessel about to sail 
southward, but was disappointed. ‘Pass- 
ing through Fish Street,’’ she records, ‘‘I 
entered a house where there was a public 
rendezvous for the enlisting of men to go 
aboard one of the United States frigates 
then in the harbor and shortly bound on a 
eruise.”’ This was the Constitution, refitting 














after her miraculous escape from the 
British squadron. 

Miss Baker describes her enlistment in 
this famous ship as follows: ‘‘Encouraged 
by the active part which one of my sex 
[Deborah Samson] had taken in the 
Revolution without revealing her identity, 
I viewed this as a favorable opportunity 
to try my fortune in the public service of 
my country, provided I could avoid the 
search which new recruits undergo. This 
I succeeded in doing by an artful strata- 
gem, and entered as a marine, receiving 
my advance and clothing; and the next 
day was taken on board.” 


The Constitution sailed from Boston on 
the 2nd of August. Miss Baker recalls 
‘“‘a, little seasickness” the first day or 
two at sea, which was all the illness she 
experienced as long as she was in the 
service. The daily drills for the marines 
were kept up at sea, and Miss Baker 
profited by the constant instruction to 
such an extent that she writes, “‘in the use 
of my arms I soon made great proficiency, 
and I soon learned to load and discharge 
my musket with an expertness not sur- 
passed by any in my corps.” Soon she was 
called to put her skill to the proof. Of her 
first battle, Mr. Maclay writes: 


After cruising a few days off the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the Constitution headed 
south, and, on August 19, had her action 
with the thirty-eight-gun British frigate 
Guerritre. As a marine, Miss Baker was 
stationed in one of the Constitution’s tops. 
Describing her feelings on entering her 
first battle, she says: “‘It is frequently ob- 
served by those who have been in battle 
that at the commencement of an engage- 
ment the most resolute feel daunted to 
some degree. But I can solemnly declare 
that I never felt more composed, as all 
persons on board, even the youngest lad, 
are on such occasions anxious to dis- 
tinguish themselves at their posts. So I 
felt an extreme desire to render myself 
conspicuous and to perform that which 
woman never before achieved.” 

In the height of the battle, when the 
Constitution and Guerriére were at close 
quarters, she describes herself as ‘busily 
employed in the top, plying my faithful 
musket with the best success whenever 
the smoke would permit me to see a blue- 
jacket of the enemy. In the heat of the 
action, a grape-shot struck and splintered 
the butt of my musket. It was noticed 
by one of my comrades who stood within 
a few feet of me, who, patting me on the 
shoulder, exclaimed: ‘Never mind, George, 
you have won laurels sufficient to recom- 
mend you to the prettiest girls when you 
return to port.’”’ 

Returning to Boston after her action 
with .the Guerritre, the Constitution re- 
mained several months in that port under- 
goitig repairs. It was then that Miss 
Baker frequently went ashore, and so 
complete was her disguise that those who 
had known her as a woman failed to 
recognize her. At this period it was com- 
mon for sailors to let their hair grow 
long, tied in a cue or “‘club” at the back 
of the neck—so it was not necessary for 
Miss Baker to cut off her hair when as- 
suming her disguise. She records: ‘In 
more than one instance I was actually 
in company with girls who were lately my 
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What you have a 
right to expect 
—in Chocolates 


No matter in what part of the 
country you live—you have a right 
to expect Chocolates to taste “just 
right to eat”. This requires special 
skill in their making and care in 
their marketing. 











Lowney’s—with their recognized 
standards of purity, wholesomeness 
and deliciousness, with their care- 
fully planned distribution—will 
meet your expectations everywhere. 


Ask the Lowney dealer in your 
town for the Medal of Honor box, 
and taste your rights in Chocolates. 
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Pistol Grips 
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SPEEDING THE JOY OF LIVING 


wor and PLAY bound man’s path of life © They limit his am- 
bitions and determine his pleasures Between them lie all his 


activities. 


Be sure that whatever takes him from work through play and back 
again with the least stress, the quicker ease..and the greater comfort. is 
his RIGHT GOOD FRIEND. 


That right good friend of man is GOODRICH RUBBER. 
Gruff old Carlyle wrote a book to tell us SOCIETY 1s founded 


$95." 


on clothes. of PRB 


acd a 


GOODRICH RUBBER has so woven itself into thé Matp” aid 
woof of clothes that Goodrich might well boast that sikietys fotinded 
on Goodrich rubber. 


‘hed * 

fs ‘A f F 

HUMANITY today walks more easily a ‘Guietly for Coodriehts 
TEXTAN FIBER soles and Goodridfttbbet heels Indeed, 

Goodrich, realizing that human feet stép “with @reater comfort and 

more ecohomy if shod with RUBBERAnstéad of pare made 


the first rubber heel, and is still making them. 7 A 









A 
For men, whose work forces thend into knee déep mud afd hip deep 
water, Goodrich provides the AHIPRESS boot, the Aigh’ pressure 
molded boot with which Goodgich wrote gods of the whole 
boot and shoe industry. : ‘f j 
For the men and women of icity pavements, Gg6drich furnishes the 
STRAIGHTLINE rubber shoe, teally , smart footwear that shields 
without masking Milady’s thodish boot. A 


, 7 


And Goodrich raincoats ERSEOOR garments-of fashion, which 
drape the form to grace, nog hide it— stand between humanity and 
the lash of the storm. 
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Rubber Mats 
poraival Bladders. 
P r Grips 
i | (GOODRICH rubber, however, does not go about its service to Sagoshe Racquet Balls 
; | mankind always with such severe seriousness. Punching Bags 
It PLAYS as buoyantly as its service is steadfast. bey 
4 In the gymnasium, Goodrich matting, and Goodrich rubber on a ' 
4 ; score of gymnastic apparatus, build up the phvsique and health of 
: : men and women. 
i The training pugilist gets his punch from Goodrich rubber. 
{ Goodrich rubber holds the very life breath of basketball. 
In the skating rink the rival teams chase a Goodnch rubber puck, and 
bilhard balls carom from Goodrich rubber cushions. 
; [7 is outdoors, however, that Goodrich rubber is the rolli¢f 1g good 
ij i fellow companion. ée , Pk Oe 4 
4 Baseball, football, hunting and fishing, all owe deep debts to Goodrich 5 Billiard 
a rubber LOG iy Pe a Table 
) Cushions 










It 1s the life of the lively game of tennis. 


i Goodrich remade the game of golf. 1898. 
goes tubber center golf ball, which relegates fp ne “soli 
to the scrap pile. In that moment, 








be? Straightline 
Rubbers 
























in your basement. 


There's Hot Water Ready 
if You Own a RUUD 


-RUUD means instant hot water at every hot 
.. water faucet—ready when you are for a 
hurry-up shave or shower. 
doubt or uncertainty once you install as‘ Ruud 

Morning, noon, night Li 
—bathroom, kitchen, laundry—every hot eh 
water faucet in the house responds in- 
stantly to the touch of your hand. 


The Ruud is simply an automatic attach- ~ 
ment which joins your gas and water’ 
pipes in the. basement or some other 
convenient place and operates entirely by 
the opening and closing of the hot-water 
faucets. Every bit of botherisdoneaway ~ | 











The Ruud goes in the basement or 


inoue 
f 


There’s never a 


HEATER 


“Hot Water All Over the House’. 


‘Hot Water Service; mailed free. on request. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Standardized Gas , GET ” 

















The: Ruud: is the economical 
way to secure ever-ready hot 
water. Except fot:an insignifi- 
cant amount in the pilot light, it 
burns gas only, when you are 
drawing hot water, and then only 
the exact amount needed to heat 
the water you use. There can be 
no waste, for a temperature reg- 
ulator in the heater keeps the gas 
down to just what is needed and 
also’ prevents overheating of the , 
water. , Certainly, Ruud Service 
is the. ideal for “every home 
where gas is available. 

Ruud Heaters are made in sizes 
to fit every home. Ask your gas 
company or. ay. plumber or gas- 
appliance stéré about Ruud Hot 
Water. Service. ...If yoti are.near 
one of ‘our: branch “Offices, listed 
opposite, come in “and see ‘the 
Ruud. for: yourself. '~ 


Interesting’ Riind: Hooklet Mailed Free 


The Ruud booklet and descriptive matter 
telling all about the Raud Heater and Instant 3 






























Address home office or branch nearest you, 










Water Heaters 
Dept. C., PITTSBURGH, ‘PA. 


Ruud Manufacturing Co. of Canada © 
371 Adelaide St., W., Toronto 


My 


Cy 
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/ when oom buy-and 






























The ‘Ruud is sanale in its 
operation. , When you open a faucet, 
the flow of Water automatically turns 
on the gas, jhich ignites from a tiny 
pilot light. -‘The“water is heated instantly 
as-it passes thr@ugh: avcbpper coil. Shut- 


ting off the water ‘shuts off the gas. 


The efficiency’ ifid? i reftability-’ of the Ruud 


' Heater)have heeh .deé od are ia us by 20 years of 


service. Over ae 00 are in use. Consider this 


Geta RUUD 


tiv '! 2+Notam Imitation 
Thete. are other) water-heating devices on the 


} market .which operate by the “turn-the-faucet” 


method.) .Yiou -ma\- one for a little 
les$ than the Ruud Poss <4 But the sturdy 
constryetion, of, the Ruud and its exclusive gas- 
savin atures! make! it far ‘more economical 
and satisfactory. The Ruud-in greater erono- 
my, of/@4§ ‘alone soon makes’ tip for the small 
difference~ in price. 


« See the Ruud at any orie of these brarich offices 


STs. os bess cawesecen} cat 927 Grant Building 
114 W. Lexington Street 
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associates, but who did not identify my 
person, so artfully did I disguise: myself.” 

It was in her second battle,. that be- 
tween the Constitution .and. the Java, 
which took place off the coast. of Brazil 
in the following December, that. Miss 
Baker came nearest .:to being found out. 
Stationed, as usual, in one of the tops, she 
says, “‘I discharged my musket nineteen 
times, which, as I now had learned to take 
aim pretty exactly, must, I think, have 
done some execution.’”’ After the engage- 
ment was over and while descending from 
the top, ‘‘I made a misstep and fell from 
the shrouds overboard. Not knowing how 
to swim, I sank immediately. A boat 
was sent to my relief, but before they 
could ‘recover me -and get me on board, 
life had beconie nearly extinct. .As soon 
as they succeeded in getting me on board, 
as I had not strength to,do it myself, some 
of my shipmates were ‘ordered to strip’ off, 
my? elothes and to furnish me with #- dry 
“suit. .And they had nearly divesapete of 

my outdress. when -I mus “Sufficient 
strengthr to. beg of them .to: desist as I 
then felt able. to effect it myst y 


Miss Baker ‘took part in two more 
cruises ag a,marine on the Constitution, 
during one of whiéh she- participated -in 
the action with the Levant and Cynac. 
Each of ‘these vessels had nearly, the arma~ 
ment of ‘the American frigate,’ and both 
set upon‘her at-once, but by sifperb sailing 
they «were: outimaneuvered ardeutfought, 
and both were icompelled to,surrender. 
When Miss Bakef retufned home after 
neatly six' years ‘ati sea,.she ;drew several 
thousand dollars in wagesand prize-money. 
She then decidéd to gé‘homeycontinues the 
article in The Past: : 2 Bie © 


She —— now been. abaent i her 
home six fyears,’ hér=parents ‘not having 
heard from her all'‘that -timé.'’“She now 
determined to visit them. ‘*To furnish 
myself with a few. ‘necessary articles of 
clothing, I went,” * records Miss’ Baker, 
‘shopping, as the ladies call it. Having 
made a putchase of an entire suit in'Corn- 
hill, withthe assistance of a millinér,-I 
was once more to appear in my original 
character.” 

Setting out the hext day, Miss Baker 
visited her parents in a town about Beker 
teen miles distant. “ ‘I entered my parénts’ 
home,” she ‘writes, “‘at- noonday. They 
were at dinner. I smiled. They gazed, 
but did not know me. By my mother I Was 
invited to partake with them, and tot 
until I had thrown out hints relative to 
some past family affairs did they recogniz 
their long-lost ‘child.” 

In a seeond edition of her published 
narrative, Miss Baker tells how, after 
her return home, she once again put on 
male attire. While riding in a stage from 
Providence to Boston, she had occasion 
to display her martial prowess on'a young 
midshipman, who, under the influence of 
liquor, was making himself exceedingly 
obnoxious to the women passengers. 
Miss Baker challenged the obstreperous 
youngster to step outside “for a few 
moments,” when she gave “him a sound 
trouncing, which resulted in his ‘ good 
behavior during the remainder of the 
journey. Afterward, Miss Baker was 
married to a merchant in her native town 
and became the respected mother of a 








family of children—many descendants of 
whom are living in New England to-day. 
The name “Baker” was not her own, but 
was assumed to hide the identity of the 
family, 





AMERICA’S “TOMMY TUCKER” 


T was a festive young gentleman called 
Thomas Tucker who gained imperish- 
able fame through the tales of ‘Mother 
Goose”’ by singing a solo for his evening 
meal. That he developed later a curious 
inability to adapt himself to the lack of a 
knife and so enjoy the meal he had earned 
has no place in this story. This is the tale 
of a man who, while he does sing for his 
supper, and his breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner, too, has never been known to balk 
jat eating because he lacked so slight a 
‘thing as a knife. 

This man’s name is Fred Williams, says 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and he hails 
from two important places, Everywhere 
and Nowhere. He is known, we are told, 
‘in Chicago as well as in Brooklyn; in the 
small towns of Maine he is at home, and 
there are people all the: way to the Golden 
Gate who recognize him &nd who welcome 
the. tonés of his. \voice,. fresh from back- 
yard triumphs-in ‘the East or South. For 
he is a baek-yard singer, and he lives on 
‘the dimes; nickels, and stray pennies 
which have fallen for him in the back- 
yards of aenation. Says The Eagle: 


He sells nothing. He preaches no ser- 
mon. He has no man for a boss. For 
ithirty years he has been wandering over 
\the country—being tossed a penny here, a 
dime there.. He is well fed and comfortably 
clothed. But, best of all, he is happy. 

Fred Williams first saw the light of day 
in the old Greenwich Village. Tony Pastor 
tossed him on his knee when he was a 
small boy. Not so long ago he proved his 
appreciation of the boyhood friendship. At 
the Tony Pastor benefits Williams sang all 
his old songs. 

“It was for Tony,” he explained to-day. 
“He was a great friend of my grandfather. 
He always made much of me and—you 
would sing at the benefit of a friend of yours 
too, if you could sing.” 

Williams began singing in his cradle, 
and he is hard at it to-day. For thirty 
years he has been using his voice in the 
open. As a youth his voice was a high 
barytone. With the years it deepened. 
| To-day, after thirty years of hard usage, 
‘it is rich and full. There is no danger 
|that me will ever play the réle of a Pied 
| Pa ‘ His voice could be much better, 

the point is it could be a great deal 
| wottee, Patrons of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company would stampede in the 
‘other direction were he to sing the opening 
‘bars of ‘‘Maggie Murphy’s Home.” 

ere we come to the point of the narra- 
tive—the reason that Fred Williams is 
worth- space. -He knows those who care 
for his singing. We do not mean that he 
recognizes them by name. He knows their 
héarts—their likes and dislikes. He appre- 
ciates the ‘struggle they wage against 
adverse conditions. He has a philosophy 
all his own. He always had it, but thirty 
years of wandering have developed it and 












The Movie 
Villain Seldom 
Smokes a Pipe 


On the screen the young fellow or the old 
gentleman who fondles a meerschaum or caresses 
a blackened briar is set down by the onlookers 
as being one whose motives are pure. 


Folks naturally associate kindly qualities with 
the pipe-smoker. It is assumed that he is 
honest and sympathetic. ‘The more of a 
crank he is, the more genial and friendly pir. is 
likely to be. 

It’s our opinion that there are good grounds 
for this belief. Let it be said of any man “He 
smokes a pipe,” and we begin to feel attracted 
toward him. 


Surely this is not entirely because we make 
and sell Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. Neither 
is it because we receive hundreds of pleasant 
letters from pipe-smokers expressing apprecia- 
tion of Edgeworth. 


So genuine is our respect 
for the true pipe-lover and 
his tastes that when we 
talk to him about our 
tobacco we feel a certain 
diffidence. We want him 
to try our tobacco — we 
want him to like it. We 
want to tell him that he 
will like it—but 
that will hardly 
do. What a reg- 
ular pipe-smoker 
is going to like is 
so much a matter 
of his own per- 
sonal taste that 
we can’t pretend 
to know all about 
it. 

So we rest 
Edgeworth on 
He may have, as a 










the smoker’s judgment. 
gift from us, generous samples of Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobacco in both forms in which it is 
made—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


We send these samples to any pipe-smoker 


upon request. The Plug Slice is made by press- 
ing the leaves into a solid cake and cutting them 
in such neat thin slices that they do not appear 
to be separate slices at all. 


These are rubbed up in the palms before bei 
put into the pipe. Edgeworth Ready-Rub! 
is exactly the same tobacco, but, as its name 
indicates, already rubbed up and ready for the 
pipe. Some like it sliced, some like it rubbed. 
We give you both to try. 

If, when you ask for these samples, you 
mention the name of the tobacco dealer you 
most frequently patronize, your thoughtfulness 
will be appreciated. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
are 10c and 25c for pocket-size tins, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. It is on 
sale practically everywhere. Mailed prepaid 
where no dealer can supply. 


If you will accept the proffer of the samples, 
write to Larus & Brother Co., 5 South 2ist 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

Ifyou havetrouble carrying enough Edgeworth 
when you go away over Saturday and Sunday 
we think the 25c size ‘‘Week-End Tins” will 
just fill your needs. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants— If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel post at same 
price you would pay job 
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Makes 
Every Road a 
Boulevard 


because I drive our car a lot. Before 
we equipped I noticed that it would 
bounce and jump even on a smooth 
road when only one or two persons 
were in it; while on a rgugh road 
with the whole family aboard we had 
to crawl along at a snail’s pace. Now, 
no matter what the load or road, we 
glide and don’t have to slow down 
either. The car rides more steadily 
and , obeys the wheel much better, 
too.’ 

It makes all the difference in the world 
to ride on Hartford Shock Absorbers. 
Then there are no road limitations. You 
can go where you please—in comfort. 

Incidentally, the absence of jolt, jar'and 
vibration adds to the life of your car and 
materially cuts the cost of its upkeep. 

“Between You and Jolt, Jar and 
Vibration”’ is a booklet of intense in- 
terest to every car owner. Sent on 
request. 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 
191 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Branches: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
Distributors in Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


AUTO JACK 














HOW TO RAISE VEGETABLES 


“Everyone who creates or cultivates a gard 
says President Wilson in his proclamation, - 
and _ helps poy to solve the problem of feeding t 
Nation. ve money for yourself and cooperate with 
the Federal and State Governments in the 


Nation-Wide Garden Movement 
to increase the food supply of the ple which is 
threatened with a serious shortage. ki is up to you to 


Plan a Garden Plot 
and to grow upon it all the vegetables that you can. In 
this purpose you will need help and advice. Both are 
contained in ample measure in an admirable book, 


VEGETABLE GROWING FOR AMATEURS — By H. H. THOMAS 
the renowned horticultural authority. Get this splendid guide 
now and start right. It tells you how best to grow all the 
vegetables, peas, beans, cabbage, potatoes, tomatoes, onions, 
celery, asparagus, artichokes, etc.; how to select, sow, culti- 
vate, and ripen them. It will ensure your success as a gardener. 
The time is short in ‘oo to sgt “Get the book TO-DAY. 
12mo, Cloth, fully illustrated. cents; by mail, 6% cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, “a50 Be Fourth Ave., New York 


WELDON ROBERTS 
RUBBER ERASERS 


88 STYLES FINE QUALITY AT ALL STATIONERS 


No. 995 Circular Eraser is best 
for general typewriting work. 


WORKS: NEWARK NEW JERSEY 








oe Are You Grateful 


The ank oul for that auto ride, kind act, 

gift or favor your friends gave 

you? If so, send them a Chase 

“Thank You” card. For Sale Everywhere 
or Direct. Send for Catalog 242. 

ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
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developed the man. His is a habit of 
giving voice to sage observations in a blunt, 
crude manner, 

“T never sing in the courtyards of 
the upper West Side,” he said. ‘‘They 
do not like me. They would not toss 
their nickels and dimes out. I do not 
blame them. My songs were not worth a 
penny when I sang in that section. They 
have education. I have none. But I am 
showered with pennies when I sing in the 
rear of some tenement. Why is that? 
There is little enough singing in that kind 
of a house. I know they crave a song as 
much as a dying man craves a few mo- 
ments more of life. I feel like singing to 
them. I would rather be plain Fred 
Williams singing ballads to the poor 
than the world’s greatest tenor singing 
to the crowned heads. When some old 
Trishwoman leans out of the back window 
and cries: 

***Ve darlin’, sing ‘‘The Wearin’ of the 
Grane” agin,’ I know I am still on earth. 
I have made her happy—and wrung a 
nickel from her. Her ‘jit’ won’t buy any 
more than one thrown out by Rockefeiier, 
but she gave the five cents because she 
enjoyed the song. He would throw me a 
coin, not because of the song, but because 
the ‘poor devil is in hard luck.’ 

‘Hard luck nothin’—I’m the luckiest 
guy in the world. I’m happy. . How 
many can say that?” 


This modern minstrel has not always 
earned his bread by song. He started out 
as a glazier, but he found that as he sang 
at his work, and people liked his voice, 
that the coins came quicker by calling 
than by selling glass panes. And, again, 
one spring, when he had just turned 
sixteen, the old demon Wanderlust came 
along; he sighed for more worlds than 
Greenwich Village to conquer—so he 
took to the road. Now we learn: 


The Wanderlust is still in his blood. 
During the thirty years he has wandered, he 
estimates he has sung for millions of 
people and picked up—that is the correct 
expression, for his money is always tossed 
at him—considerable wealth. But the 
money is gone. He is not a drinking man 
and now has no one to care for but himself. 

“T spend my money—not so much as 
I did formerly. I do not get it to spend. 
But it all goes. I like comfort. I like to 
help people out. It seems I need a good 
deal of comfort and that there are many 
people who need help. But I keep going 
without much trouble. If my pipes will 
hold out—that is the one worry I have.” 

Williams knows the “sticks” and the 
“jungle.” Until ten years ago he scorned the 
‘velvet,’ as the wandering fraternity term 
the seats in passenger-trains. He knows how 
to swing a “‘rattler,” and ‘“‘blind baggage”’ 
is not an unknown term to him. 

To appreciate the care-free life in the 
“ sticks ’’ or in the “‘jungle’’ one must be a 
part of it. The writer has experienced both, 
and the stories told by Fatty Fred ring 
true. He has been there. 

That realm known as the “sticks” is 
back country—small towns in the South, 
West, and Middle West. There is not 
much “‘sticks”’ in the New England States 
—too many railroads and the population is 
too dense. The medium through which one 
gains the “sticks” is the small wagon 
show—one-ring circus, or medicine show. 
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Nowadays these shows are slowly but surely 
being backed off the boards by the march 
of the times. Early in the period of Fatty 
Fred’s wandering, “sticks” shows were 
numerous and competition was keen. 
Williams tells a story of his first trip 
into the timber. ‘‘Can you fight?” asked 
the canvas man who did the hiring. ‘I 
ean,” replied Williams. ‘‘Lick me?” 
asked the canvas man. 
“T did,” is the way Williams: tells it. | 
Without doubt the encounter was one 
worth seeing. Even as late as five years | 
ago canvas men had a two-fisted way with 
them, and all of the hands, from clowns | 
to ‘‘spielers” or ballyhoos, the hustlers, = 
and ticket-sellers had to be of a caliber to = 
emerge victorious from a session of “‘strum- = 
min’ on the lot.” 
“Put that in,’ said Williams. 
wonder how many people know what 
the ‘lot’ means. In the good old days 


when we used to make a small towni : 
the sticks and pitch down my the a Complete P repar edness Requires 
say I am going to hit it South soon and 


tie up with a sticks outfit. It’s nearly ten Permanent Roads 


years since I traveled with the show, but, 


couche Taaene eS HE speedy completion of the main trunk 

wie either ee i ee lines that gridiron the state is no less an 
many “‘strummings.” Had he? Well, he | ff essential element in real national preparedness than is 
guessed yes! He recalled a place which he, | — the mobilization of the army, the speeding up of the 
perhaps with some error in geography, | [| production of munitions and the building of super- 
called “‘a little place in Omaha,” where |  dreadnaughts.”—New England Roads, official organ of 
he had had one memorable experience. It | ff the Connecticut Good Roads Association. 


was when he was traveling with a tent i : 
Such roads should be built. They should be built of the 


show, and at this particular moment he F 
was singing out in front of the snake tent. most permanent construction. For only the most permanent 


The wandering songster adds: - .kind of road can stand the 


“T allus was fat—remember the boys passage of troop trains, motor CONCRETE ROADS: 
used to call me Fatty Fred in Greenwich trucks and heavy guns. THEIR ADVANTAGES 


laut’? seak cans cen = : Concrete roads have proved | No Mud—WNo Dust 
sing some more to get the crowd over to the : their durability and economy No Ruts—No Holes 
snake tent. I don’t recall what I was > under extremely heavy traffic, 4 Pov5 td 

'o Skidding 


singin’, but my mouth must have been | & automobiles, motor trucks and : 
2 Easy Hauling 


wide open and a big ‘hey rube,’ trying to 

he ete pokes his Ma down my an lag = horse drawn wagons. But make Smooth Ridin 

The ‘strummin’’ started right then and = sure you know what a concrete L Lif So fet 
there. He went down just as he was Z road is. ONE Le ee 
takin’ his finger out of my mouth—I hit : | Always Ready for Use 
him that quick. ‘Hey, Rube!’ I yells and 3 Concrete is made of portland Low Maintenance 


Sy bays Some rae over WAR whntoret | I cement, sand and pebbles or | Modcrate Cost 


they happened to have in their hands. . er 

We had tackled the job of lickin’ the whole | [| | crushed stone. It is hard, rigid, 

county and it could not be done. No, | | unyielding and durable. Concrete for roads is the same 

ae, We sxgwied out of town next day | Fi as the material used in building concrete dams, factories, 

with what was left of our canvas, and I o a 6 : ° he P Cc 1 

never went back. Not to that town. bridges, and big engineering works like the Panama Canal, 
“Years after I traveled with Al F. | [| | where great strength and permanence are desired. 


Wheel hen he had . ope 
eeler when he had a wagon show. I These are facts for thinking people to remember 


was producing clown then. When he Baga: | ae 
made it a railroad show I drifted off. They whenever road building is discussed. Talk them 


traveled too fast forme. We used to have | § over with your neighbors and road officials. 
& lot of sport with the medicine shows. Balletin No. 136 will give you further valuable 
Bottled remedies, you know, with a couple nf, ti Write for a free co y 
of Indians to draw the crowds. I hit the : tnrormation. re PY: 


trail with those shows often. Do a black- PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Offices at 








“T = Thirteen miles of concrete on the Portland-Saco Road, Maine. Built by the 
State Highway Commission, Paul D, Sargent, Chief Engineer, Augusta, Me. 














face stunt, sing a few songs, and then lie 

my head off telling the hicks I had been INDIANAPOLIS 

cured of everything but religion by taking ATLANTA Mcrchants Bank Building ee ak Buildin 

the medicine every night and mornin att Balding KANSAS CITY . 
en g. CHICAGO Rialto Building SALT LAKE CITY 

That sort of life is all right for a young 111 West Washington Street yTE,WAUKEE Kearns Building 


fellow, but I find I have more fun now DALLAS First National Bank Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 
é Southwestern LifeBuilding NEW YORK Rialto Building 


being my own boss.” : 101 Park A SEATTLE 
Williams follows the sunshine. In the Piidesl Coment Building PARKERSBURG. Northern Bank & Trust Bldg. 
winter months he drops out of sight. Union Trust Building = 
The county fairs offer him a field. He MA 
works these diligently in the South during CONCRETE FOR PER NENC 
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on the hit of the. moment and sells the 
ballad-sheet for a ‘‘nickel a throw.” He 
has just returned from North Carolina, 
where he worked the fairs for several ; 
weeks and is money ahead on the trip. 

In Brooklyn and Manhattan, however, 
he is at his best. Here he knows and lives 
with his people. They are of him and he is 
of: them. He has learned to know his 
crowds. Thirty years of ringing small coins 
from casual -hearers is bound to make 
one an observer of things. : Williams knows 
at a glance whether this man or that man 
in .the crowd will give a coin. He knows 
the houses in his ‘“‘territory” that are the 
best producers of small coins. He knows 
which. window will pop open when he 
sings a certain song. He knows how much 
will be in the scrap of paper when it lands 
in the courtyard. 

The largest givers, and, consequently, 
his favorite audience, are the Irish. In 
the Hell’s Kitchen of Manhattan ‘The 
Wearing of the Green,’’ “‘Come Back to 
Erin,” ‘‘Where the River Shannon Flows,” 
“Treland Must Be Heaven, for My 
Mother Came from There,” and: others 
rule the favorites. 

The last-named song, by the way, is 
proving a valuable aid to Williams. ‘‘It 
goes big,’’ he said, ‘‘and I like to sing it. 
I am always good for fifteen or twenty 
cents whenever I sing that song.” 

His policy is to keep constantly on 
the move and gather in pennies if nickels 
are not available. Just as the Irish, are 
the most. generous, so are the sections 
mentioned the most productive. The pop- 


Dooce BROTHERS. DETROIT fi ulation is largely Irish. Frequently some 
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ELOSED CAR 
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The number of those who pre- 
fer the Sedan for use throughout 
the year is steadily increasing 
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The reason is easily under- 
stood when you consider how 
adaptable it is to the frequent 
weather changes common to 
all parts of the country. 
Almost instantly it can be 
changed toaccommodateitself 
to heat or cold, rain or shine. 
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Touring Car or Roadster, $835. In Canada, $11 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $1000. In Canada, aS 420 
Sedan or Coupe, $1265. In Canada, $1800 
All prices f.0.b. Detroit 
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one will request a song. 

Dress Suit of Clothes,” ‘‘Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady,” ‘‘Maggie Murphy’s Home,” 
“The Sidewalks of New York,” “Little 
Johnnie Dugan,” ‘‘The Little Sign Is Still 
Above the Door,” and numerous other 
old-timers are demanded. 

‘The harvest- time for this outdoor 
singer is during the summer months. As 
soon as the windows are thrown open 
Williams makes his appearance. He is at 
work all day long, and continues his 
efforts in the early evening. After nine 
o’clock few appreciate music, and some 
have a habit of throwing things. He will 
make on an average of twenty ‘‘stands”’ 
each day. His average number of songs in 
a day is 110, but occasionally he will sing 
120, or even 130 times. 

And for this killing work, for it is work, 
he gathers in between $3 and $3.50 a day. 
On Sunday his earnings rarely fall below 
$5, and occasionally strike the ten-dollar 
: mark. His average high earning mark on 

3 . a occa nates ————— Sunday is between $7 and $8. Pretty easy 
Making Young America Fit|l ‘You Can Grow Beautiful | | wy ‘cm @ living you say? Take 
to make it lithe, strong, symmetrical; how to fit Fatty Fred’s advice, and do not try it. 
later on; bow fon Masneris pemen aaaee Roses Successfully Bad weather for a week means that much 
mentally, morally. Give him this little book to | 9 i¢ you select the varieties wisely; plant and care for them time is lost. If he catches cold he loses 


guide hi 
correctly, so as to get the most satisfactory results. Here * 
[HOME op = ner hare is a valuable guide i e in this fascinating pleasure. pent three ~ 8. hee: may ny aad et 
ccording e ig System another singer has been over 6 oun 
by Dr. Anders Wide, Director of the Gymnastic || Rose Growing for Amateurs h b of 
eneneee Institute in Stockholm ms pat opm Simple, reliable instructions for planting, fertilizing, an hour or two before, with the result 
to put t t! . 7; i 
without apparatus, the famous Swedish system | cutting, pruning, grafting, budding, destroying pests, that the contributions are few and small 
that has been natjonally accepted all over Europe. and all other details of rose culture. Illustrated with in size. 
Packed with value for r every boy—and just as photographs and drawings. 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. Hi me in life i that his “pi 79 
S one fear L eis a S pipes 


truly for every man, woman and girl who wants 
ie tokeen a aturally strong an 2 + 354.360 a ecg ALLS —_, gf RK will give out. When this does happen, and 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York mene Williams is fatalist enough to know the day 


will come, ha faces a new view of life. 
Pay for a Conn in Small Monthly Amounts | Wor thidky yom he ene boos teaing te 
OW you can pay fora Conn instrument in small monthly amounts. the open. The strain has had its effect. 


The “New Wonder” Conn Cornets are the easiest blowing— 1 
and most perfect intone. Used by all great solo artists. With a : He may be good for ten years yet. He may 


p eong Bogen ‘tor fon tae a ee a oe : “crack” to-morrow. When it goes, old 
Write Today for Catalog $024.22 7237 22%¢,224 264ress for our new ee friends—customers, he calls them—will 
git) eBedy my y turn from him. They love the songs, but 


Cc. G. Conn, Ltd. 2s a Elkhart, Ind. ! they demand that they be well sung, 
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Troy Trailer and Packard Truck 
operated by United Cigar Stores Co. 


Using the Excess Power that every truck 
HAS—but which most truck users WASTE! 


A 5-ton truck costs to operate approximately $16.00 (on a 50-mile basis), while a 5-ton Troy Trailer 
load, with same truck, costs only $3.92 a day. Thus the capacity of your truck is doubled, but at 
less than 25% increase in cost. 


This excess power, which every good truck has, is now wasted by every truck 
owner who does not know that, while a truck cannot CARRY more than 
its rated capacity, it has 
motor power sufficient to 


HAUL as much again 
(sometimes twice as much), 
and carry its full load AT 


THE SAME TIME. 


Traile rs Troy Trailers 


The power which your truck now wastes can be turned i 
into profit by using a Troy Trailer. You can eliminate ex- = ANY. cath emg - 
tra trucks, save the wages of 1 or 2 additional drivers — ig ee ~ & 
haul more loads every working day and convert your ; 
hauling losses into profits. 

We are placing the hauling methods of hundreds of firms 
on the new basis of ‘‘service and economy.’’ We know 
hauling costs in every line of business — under almost 
every condition. 

Saxon Motor Co., write: ‘We have-been using a 5-ton 
Troy Trailer with a 334-ton G. M. C. truck and are hand- ‘ Beer, ~ ‘ 
ling from 7 to 9 tons a trip with this outfit.” * (2% ams 3 

Rapid Transit Co., write: “By using our Troy Trailer _ ee 
we can double our capacity at an actual daily outlay of $2, work with ¢ebelderabie ti 
whereas the daily cost of operating truck alone is $15.” ruck,”"—Bee whoa nt doa grentg 
rewing ym aed More 


And so it goes, all over the country. Troy Trailers range in 
capacities from 1to5tons Also a complete line of small Trailers 
th pleasure cars. 





i 7 : 
Troy Wagon Works Please send 
mpany copy of booklet 


advertised in 


Troy, Ohio Literary Digest. 


= Branches or 
Distributors 
in all principal 
cities. 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
“Since putting into operation the 2 Troy Trailers, we have been able to 
do the work with 3trucks that formerly required 5.” 
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HESE perfect hose wear months longer than other brands without 
mending. And such charming styles ia hosiery of double- 
strength would not be possible except for Holeproof methods. 

We use long fibre yarns, fine spun and strong. And our exclusive method of lus- 
terizing yarns adds to their natural strength and gives them lustrous beauty. 

Women’s, 40c per pair and up Children’s, 35c and up Men’s, 30c and up 

arm, Year after year these famous hose are winning legions of wearers. 

a When someone in the family tries them, soon all the members seem to 

% go to Holeproof. 

Ask your dealer for the genuine. If he fails to supply you, send direct 
tous. Write today for illustrated booklet. It’s free. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. - - - London, Canada 

Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley - - - Liverpool, England 














Where Minutes Are Dollars— 2 


In the offices and factories of “‘efficiency”’ the waste 
of time and human energy are costly. Employers 
must seek equipment which will expedite work 
without overstraining efficiency of workers. 

The matter of toilet facilities is often overlooked 
entirely. Out-of-date methods still prevail;  old- 
fashioned out-houses— inaccessible, unsanitary, 
troublesome, maintained at the expense of time, not 
to mention health and comfort. 


Kaqastine 


Waterless Toilets 


replace this old equipment at a saving of hundreds 
of dollars a year wherever installed. And the 
Kaustine System, designed according to a scien- 
tific principle, can be installed anywhere—regard- 
less of the lack of sewer connections. Kaustine 
installations involve none of the difficulty incident 
to installing ordinary water-closets. Yet the 
Kaustine System gives more satisfactory service 
—at practically no upkeep cost. 

Here Is a Problem You Must Solve 
If you are dependent upon “old-fashioned” toilet equip- 
ment, you are losing money day after day. Our catalog will 


surely interest you. Write for 
KAUSTINE CO., Inc. 


it—also expert advice 
Dept. 1149, Buffalo, N. Y. 


as to how your fac- 
tory or office can be ‘fj 858DupontSt.W.,Toronto,Ont. 
467 Sixth Street, 

land, Cal 
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That is why Williams collects more money 
on some days than on others. That is why 
some day in the future he will not collect 
anything. Plainly, the future is none too 
bright, but Williams smiles when he faces it. 

“‘T have made friends. I have made 
countless people happy. Do you think 
that I'll be out in the cold when my 
years pile up on me and my voice goes? 
Perhaps—but I have always had money 
in my pocket, and I think I always shall. 
Let the future take care of itself. I am 
busy now making people happy—for 
nickels and dimes.” 



















WHEN MONKEYS BECAME 
REFORMERS 

T takes a sermon to reform some men, 

others require a smile from a pretty 
girl, while still others must have a severe 
course of mental and physical treatment 
to bring them into the right way of doing 
things. This is a tale of how it took a 
troop of monkeys to show some errant 
gentlemen the way in which they should 
go. They were not bad folk, the gentle- 
men, not the monkeys, but they would 
frequent cabarets and drink more than 
was good for them. Perhaps they had 
answered all arguments against such 
procedure with arguments to their minds 
just as good; but the monkeys would listen 
to no arguments. They simply appeared— 
but harken to the tale as it is told in the 
New York Telegraph. When it comes to 
furnishing a “‘never again’’ incentive, re- 
marks that redoubtable paper, visions of 
pink chameleons must give place to brown 
simians. What happened is this, in the 
words of the scribe: 











































The aforementioned former disciples of 
Bacchus tried out the treatment on.a 
recent afternoon and know whereof they 
speak, 

It was along about three o’clock that 
Mr. and Mrs. George McFadden and 
Mrs. E. T. Connaughty walked up the 
street past the café in question, when 
Mrs. McFadden’s attention was attracted 
to a vender of animals who offered his 
wares from the curb. Mrs. McFadden 
already possest a parrot and a dog, both of 
which she keeps in her apartments, but 
a menagerie is never so large there isn’t 
room for one more. 

Accordingly, when she spied several 
tiny monkeys peeping out from various 
pockets of the vender she instantly decided 
she must have one forthwith for her very 
own. Friend Husband agreed, and the 
salesman tendered the most diminutive 
specimen of his collection. His hand 
proved a bit unsteady, however, and the 
young animal was dropt to the sidewalk, 
where it set up a terrific howling that 
galvanized all his sisters and brothers into 
instant action. 

The animals sprang from their hiding- 
places in the vender’s coat and made for 
the nearest haven of refuge, which chanced 
to be the café. Nearly two dozen patrons 
of the place were leaning in various at- 
titudes of ease about the mahogany bar as 
the monkeys entered. The first man to 
see the animals glanced a second time in a 
startled manner and then turned hastily 
to his neighbor to loudly discuss the 
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weather, lest the other should notice his 
strange manner. 

When several of those present had 
noticed the invasion, however, the first 
sightseer gained a bit more courage and 
he was able to ask in a rather squeaky 
voice: 

“Say, fellows, do any of you see what 
I do?” 


On being assured that they did, the 
speaker gained more courage and turned 
to take another look. There was plenty 
to look at, for, says the account: : # i f 4 4 cD 

i Hy f et The Singin: 7 Throat ; 


By this time, the band of intrepid of the Starr Fd 
invaders had begun to feel more at home 7S 
and two of them were already making 
free with the bar, while a third was getting 
into intimate acquaintance with a vast 
array of cut glassware that flanked the 
shiny mirror behind the mahogany. 

One of the glasses was accidentally 
upset and the sounding of crashing glass 
seemed to unloose all the pent-up energy 
in the bodies of the animals. A wide J 
sweep of the paw sent a dozen expen- ee 
sive glasses following the first one and his nf ° 2 ef 
brethren turned to with a will to help out l O 2 y y CL V UCe 
on the work of demolition. Before the 
vender could corral his pets, the café 


resembled a set for a Kansas cyclone scene, . ris : 
and the two dozen patrons were in full Vibrant, sweetly sensitive There—in tones of unpar- 


flight. , and exquisitely sympathetic in alleled richness, sweetness and 
Finally the animals were collected and tonal response, Silver Grain _clearness—it lulls the listener 
the damage estimated—but the patrons S : . ae Me 
pruce seemingly reflects a wish as do original renditions. 


did not return. They were down at the : . 
corner holding-a solemn conclave. of nature that it be considered Starr Phonographs are created 
“How about it?” one of them asked the chosen of music-woods. amid an atmosphere where for 


his fellows. , a : three generations fine musical 
i Since Stradivarius won im- instruments have had their 


“‘We’re with you,” they all intoned. : : 
mortal fame with his first master inceptions. They pley all 


**Never again!” 
violin, great musicians have fash- records—though Starr records 
NEW YORK’S FIRST STEAM-ROAD ioned their instruments from it. axotobe peetesssd. — The Dis- 
ference is in the Tone—and 


ITH the news that Philadelphia is And so, though in cost four Why” will be sent, with cat- 
breaking ground, or preparing to, times as great as what others alog, and address of nearest 
for the new Broad Street Subway; that use, it is made into “The Sing- eh 
Pittsburg is debating whether it shall be a ing Throat of the Starr Phono- Eleven styles, each with the 
subway or an elevated in Fifth and other graph.” famous Starr finish, $50 up. 
avenues; Chicago seeking to tunnel to The sign of a Starr ; 
freedom out of the loop district—with all pan phy adh 

Pp ae to hear ‘Starr 
these tidings comes the reminder that it |- ao. see 
was eighty-four years ago that New York’s 
first rapid transit came into being. It was 
in the form of a steam-railway, for elec- 
tricity had not, of course, been utilized for 
transit. The use of steam-trains continued 


in the streets of the metropolis until within The STARR Piano Co., Richmond, Indiana 
the last fifteen years, for the last steam- 1 pileene Makers, also, of Starr, Richmond, Trayser, Remington, Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 


train was not taken off the elevated railway New Starr Phonograph Records on sale the 15th of each month 


until 1903. 
In the New York Sun recently appeared 
a letter from an interested reader giving 


early data concerning the first local rail- "Ce ur Any pews, iter Ds 


road. It was the New York & Harlem es 
Railway, chartered in 1831. Says the On a “Satellite? Typewriter Stand 
letter: brings your machine where you want it, when you want it. 
The base, made of metal casting, top, of jointless hard 
Ground was first broken in the vicinity wood, 16"x16”. Adjustable to.any height, movable in any 
of Murray Hill, while tracks were at the location on = -running casters, beautiful in finish and 
same time being laid below that point. appearance. The perfect typewriter stand. Thousands 
By November, 1832, the Harlem Rail- in use in > Wag and homes everywhere. 
road had completed a mile of single track SENT ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
. i d i 
ie 9 ee pos along ~ gt tg br Fae a ae eae ley Coace Table ton ce 
reet. ere were those who 
thought that the streets would be injured 205 Mt. V. ADIUSTABLE TABLE ay wae ds, Michigan 
by laying down the tracks, but they turned Pomona — 
out to be as good as ever throughout the a ; 

































































































THE NATIONS SERVIC 
OR war or peace the motor vehicle assures the nation a 
mobilizing power of incalculable importance. Millions of 
pleasure cars and trucks “are equally at the nation’s service 


whether their work be the arts of peace or the armed defense 
of America. 


Readiness is typical of the motor vehicle; it is the indis- 
pensable quality of truck and pleasure car alike. Hundreds of 
thousands of owners, many thousands of dealers, and more than 
one hundred and sixty manufacturers have learned how 
especially dependable is the Continental-powered vehicle. 
Everywhere recognized as America’s leading motor, the Con- 
tinental stands today in readiness for any call. Upon demand, 
Continental Power will serve you and our nation alike. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
OFFICES: FACTORIES: 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 
Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the world. 
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Houses 


Houses 


Eliminate Waste 


ALADDI 


Get Catalog 303 The Aladdin Co. Bay City, Mich. Save Money 














The Latest and Greatest of Handy Dictionaries 


The Desk Standard Dictionary Packed With 


The last word in dictionaries of handy size, especially abridged froni Funk & Wagnalls NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY to meet the requirements of all possible users, from the business man or college student to the child 
in school. It is the most useful book of its size in the world and the largest portable dictionary on the market. It 
will slip easily into your suitcase or bag. 

It contains 80,000 terms of all kinds in ONE VOCAB- Absolutely indispensable as a rapid-reference volume 
ULARY ORDER, including those of the latest coinage; in your office and your home. Pays for itself over and 
6,700 proper names, many recording recent events of the over again in the constant help it gives you in solving per- 
war; 11,700 lines of synonym treatment; 754 antonyms; pers. questions and deciding doubtful points. Endorsed 
1,200 pictorial illustrations; and 1,200 foreign phrases. leading educators throughout the country. 

Large 8v0. Cloth, 902 pp., $1.50; with patent thumb-index, ys 80; Half Leather, with thumb-index, $2.25; Limp 
Morocco, with thumb-index, 35.00. Average carriage charges, 16 cenis. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, =: =:  # 354 Fourth inane, New York 





Just the Book 
YOU Need 














entire’ length. The first. railroad trip o 
this railroad, and, in fact, in the City of 
New York, took place on November 14, 
1832. A graphic account of it is con- 
tained in The Morning Courier and Enquirer 
of the following morning: 

“The Harlem Railroad Company with 
the Mayor, Corporation, and strangers of 
distinction left the City Hall in carriages 
to the place of depot near Union Square, 
where two splendid cars, made by Milne 
Parker, each with two horses, were in 
waiting. These cars are made low, with 
broad iron wheels which fit the flanges of 
the railroad after an improved model from 
the Liverpool and Manchester cars. They 
resemble an omnibus, or rather several 
omnibuses attached to each other, padded 
with fine cloth and handsome glass win- 
dows, each capable of containing, outside 
and inside, full forty passengers. The 
company was soon seated and the horses 
trotted off in handsome style with great 
ease, at the rate of about twelve miles an 
hour, followed by a number of private 
barouches and horsemen. Groups of spec- 
tators greeted the passengers of the cars 
with shouts, and every window in the 
Bowery was filled. 

“‘The distanee was not far from the old 
residence or farm of Governor Stuyvesant, 
and could our worthy Dutch ancestors, Rip 
Van Dam and others, have beheld what, 
was formerly their cow-path, covered with 
iron railways on which elegant carriages 
were rapidly moving, they would have im- 
agined that witches and warlocks had been 
at work, and spooks had whisked their old 
habitations in the region of fancy. Those 
who made violent objections to laying 
down these tracks, and fancied a thousand 
dangers to the passing travelers, now look 
at the work with pleasure and surprize. 
Carriages of all kinds now cross and re- 
cross the railway without impediment; and 
there exists not a single objection to bring- 
ing it down to the Park or Bowling Green, 
except the temporary inconvenience of 
breaking the paving and laying down the 
stone abutment. Several sections of the 
Harlem Railroad are complete, and it is 
supposed that the whole line will be finished 
early the ensuing summer. The comfort 
and convenience of this railroad to our citi- 
zens will be inconceivable. Instead of 
being cramped and confined to a single lot 
of ground and a close atmosphere in the 
city, an acre or two will be purchased, and 
a comfortable house built at a reduced ex- 
pense, a garden, orchard, dairy, and other 
conveniences follow; and the train of rail- 
read - carriages will start from Trinity 
Church and convey passengers to Harlem 
and the ‘intermediate stopping-places with 
as much facility and case as they are now 
conveyed to Greenwich Village. ."These are 
a few of the advantages which this small 
undertaking promises; and, in fact, it. will 
make Harlem the suburbs of New York: 
For fishing-excursions to Harlem River and 
pleasant summer rides, it is presumed the 
ears will be kept in constant motion. , 

‘* After the experiment, the company and 
guests dined at the City Hotel, and termi- 
nated, in a very agreeable manner, the first 
essay of New Yorkers on a railroad in their 
own city.” 


The correspondent adds the interesting 
remark, taken from a manual published in 
the metropolis in 1835, to the effect that 
the new railway was just completed for 
four miles of its entire length, and was 
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very popular with pleasure-riders who ' 
wished to get out of the city. The in- 
formant concludes: 


It also telle’ts that ‘the one engine used ! 
on the road; having recently exploded, is, 


now laid aside, and horses substituted.” 


THE WAY OF WILLS 


OME one took the old saw that when 

there was a will, there was a way, and 
turned it into, ‘“‘When there’s a_ will, 
there’s a lawsuit,’’ which seems better to 
fit present-day conditions than the older 
form. At least this is borne out by the 
fact, aS pointed out by a writer in the 
Philadelphia North American, that no one 
seems to know just what the “‘way”’ is, 
unless it is a way to break that will. 
However, we are told that the greater 
number of wills probated are practically 
unbreakable, tho not always because of 
their strictly legal form. 

People are, it seems, uncommonly care- 
less about such an important thing as a 
will; they seem to think it satisfactory to 
string together a few sentences, convey- 
ing their property, then affix a signature. 
Yet some of these have been found to be 
as tight as if drawn by the best legal 
talent of the land. The author adds: 


Wills that might be described as‘being, 


legally safe and sane have been written 
on scraps of paper, in verse, and in letter 
form. Then, too, wills have been written 
in charcoal, pencil, ink, and in blood. 

But the bequests—the provisions of the 
wills—how odd and curious were the con- 
ditions found to be imposed on the bene- 
factors-to-be. And what freakish bequests 
have been made to what have been equally 
freakish recipients. 

‘‘Freak’’ wills there are galore. Of wills 
venting the writer’s spite on the expectant 
heirs there are an equally large number. 
And there is a surprizingly large number of 
wills showing the writer’s gratitude for 
some kindness performed by an utter 
stranger. 

But the old reliable standby of the re- 
cently. deceased seems to have been taking 
eare of Lucille, Garibaldi, or Fannie—the 
same being a pet cat, cow, or horse, not 
to mention a Madison Square Garden 
full of dogs. 

Thus, some horse which should be pilot- 
ing a wagon belonging to Otto of the corner 
grocery is to be found in a state-of solitary 
grandeur in Farmer Jonés’s best meadow— 
air free. 

Likewise with Garibaldi. But Lucille, 
lucky cuss, is given a maid, a chaperon, 
a chauffeur, and a footman, and carte 
blanche in the ‘‘show-place of the town.” 

Oh, yes, that has happened.. And how 
amiable the next of kin must feel when 
they discover that it is the family (?) pet 
that has received the greater part or all 
of the legacy. 

One of the largest bequests left to a 
pet was that of Miss Susan’ L. Munro, 
of Fall River, Mass. Daisy, her horse, 
was the beneficiary. Says the will: ‘In 
ease my horse, Daisy, survives me I give 
her and ail her belongings, carriages, 
harness, etc., to my niece, Annie B. W. 
Munro. And I leave in trust my money 
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FORD Owners 


Investigate 


ATER KENT 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


It greatly increases the efficiency 
of your already efficient Ford car 


GINE being able-to throttle down 
and pull slowly, yet powerfully, on high, 
at three or four miles per hour, accelerating 


swiftly with velvety smoothness. 


. Eliminates all vibrating coils from dash 
Same hot spark at cranking as at full speed 
Absolutely synchronized spark in all cylinders 
Saves gasoline—treduces car vibration 
Forget the spark lever 
Speed and power controlled by throttle alone 


Ford Owners Write: 


“Since installing your outfit I have 
gained hllimbing ab 10% in a 
and hill-climbing al po Mam 

with a sweetness o! 
isa revelation to me as in thise der me 
lar car.’ 


“I don’t see why a motorist would 
want any other system of ignition 
than yours. The Atwater Kent 
S perfect.” 


stem is 
Type K-2, Ford Outfit Type H, Ford Outfit 


Tell your dealer to demonstrate an ATWATER. KENT 
EQUIPPED car and be convinced or write us for full data. 


ATWATER KENT MFG.WoRKS 
Philadelphia 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


TO NUMBER 4939 STENTON AVENUE, SHELAD GLEE; 


CU TT 


Hii a TT 


WATE 


TENT TT 


COO OUETTEEL CUTLER CET ECOL TE FETT EET ETT 


CUSTUVTE SCAT TVERET TE Th: 


1 


AUT LTD DL 


NELTHLACERTTTY ATEN UTE ETHEL TTT 








OGawzisioIw 


hen auto springs squeal= 


don"t let them go on squeaking. If you do, chances are they'll break. 

There are two ways of stopping the squeak. The old hard and dirty way is 

to loosen the clips, spread the springs and insert a paste of grapbite and oil 

The new, clean and easy way isto buy a Handy Oil Can full of 3-in-One Oil (25¢ 

at all stores), and once a week simply squirtthe oil along the edges of the leaves and 
4 onthe ends of the spring. 3-in-One goes right into the heart of the spring, stops the 
2 squeak and lubricates the leaves, because it isthe most penetrating oil in the world. 


8 FREE AUTO CIRCULAR ana generous sample of 3-in-Onc. 
: Three-in-One Oil'Co., 165 KAG. Broadway, New York 
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a DIAMONDS 2: 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 
Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 
For over 40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Son of Boston has bzen one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns in America selling to jewelers. 


with customers at importing prices! Here are 
several diamond offers—direct to you by mail 
—which clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser: 





1 carat, $95.00 
This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy and 
perfectly cut. Mounted in 
pine style, 14k. solid gold 
setting. An extraordinary 


4 carats, $680.00 
This 4 carat genuine diamond of 
great brilliancy, perfectly cut. 
14k. solid gold setting. 

Our price direct to you 





A few weights ond prices 
of other diamond rings— 


Yearat . . $19.00! 
Mecarat . .- 32.00 
Mecarat . . 43.00 
1% carats . 139.00 


2carats . . 189.00 
Ladies’ Diamond Ring, $205 
This ring is made of all plati- |3carats . - 512.00 
num, richlycarved and pierced Money vefanded if 


k effect. . { 
ere pecteliy exh blac. | not entirely satisfied 


white diamond. 


We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 


If desired, rings will be sent @ 
to your bank or any Express |p 
Co. with privilege of examina- /}f- 
tion. Our diamond guarantee 
fr full value for all time goes 
every purchase 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS & 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 
HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 
This book is beautifully illus- 
trated. Tells how to judge, 
select and buy diamonds, I i 
Tells how they mine, cut i , bea | “ea 
and market diamonds, This fi = 
book shows weights, sizes | 
and prices ($10 to $10,000). 
Acopy will be mailed to 
you FREE on receipt of 
your name and address. 
Watch ant Sit 
ai .. 
you money on Weddi: cestitag see, Gifts. 


Jason Weiler & Son 
347 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond asap since 1876 
Foreign A dam and Paris 
































However, a large business is done direct by mail . 











EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 

the lenses in the cor- 

rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS (#37) 
—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 
At most high-grade optometrists, opticians and 
oculists, or write us. Look for the name 
Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
258 Andrew Street, i" N. ¥. 
<—trade Marx - Established 18 








in the Fall River Savings-Bank, also my 
stocks, the income .of all to be used for 
the care and support of said Daisy. 

“In case Daisy becomes disabled and 
suffers from some incurable and painful 
affliction so that in the judgment of a good 
veterinarian it seems humane to kill her, 
I direct said Annie to see that this is merci- 
fully done and that said Daisy be properly 
buried, the necessary expense to be paid 
from this income. Daisy is thirty-one 
years old and apparently has many more 
years of life ahead of her.” 

The will concludes: ‘After the death of 
said Daisy, the income of this fund being 
no longer required for her support, this 
fund or the proceeds thereof is to be divided 
equally among the children of my brothers, 
Josiah and John H., the descendants of 
any deceased child to take the parent’s 
share by right of representation.” 

Comes now the blow—Daisy was left 
$100,000. 


Moreover, there was a Dr. Zudzense, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., who bequeathed 
his, farm, valued at $3,000, to be main- 
tained as a home for his two pet monkeys. 
His old housekeeper was permitted to 
remain on the farm as long as she took 
eare of the pets. There is no account of the 
innocent pleasure taken by the Simians in 
their newly won estate, but it is to be im- 
agined that they had the best of treat- 
ment from the housekeeper whose hearth 
and home depended upon it. And, again, 
among those who left legacies to pets, 
there was, according to the account: 


George C. Watts, contractor and Board 
of Trade operator, of Chicago, bequeathed 
$30,000 to provide a home for his fox- 
terrier, Bill, and $300 to care for his riding 
horse, King. Also, while Mrs. Corinne 
Snodgrass, of Lower Chaneeford, near 
York, Pa., left an $11,500 estate, $10,000 
of that sum was to be spent in keeping 
her favorite horse, Beauty, as long as he 
could eat food, in a state of greatest pos- 
sible comfort. And when Beauty is dying 
he is to -be chloroformed and afterward 
given a decent burial. 

The last testament of Mme. Isabelle M. 
E. Thiss, a Spanish woman who resided 
in Paris, but who possest considerable 
property in Great Britain, was most un- 
usual, Said she: ‘‘This day, Wednesday, 
at eight o’clock in the morning, I am alone, 
as usual, so there is no one who could 
influence me, and, altho I am in bed 
with a swollen leg, my head is of sound 
judgment, so that what I write here is 
done with my full knowledge.” 

After making divers bequests of small 
import, she continued: ‘Ten thousand 
francs to the Society for the Protection 
of Animals, in particular, dogs, on condi- 
tion that there is placed in the meeting- 
hall a picture with my name and title, 
‘Protecting Friend of Dogs,’ and that 
all the three dogs, that is to say, Mirza 
and her two little ones, the cat and her 
little kittens, shall be received and well 
cared for by the Society until they die of 
old age.’ | 

Mme. Thiss, by the way, dealt rather 
harshly with her relatives. ‘“‘As to my 
sisters, nieces, nephew, brother-in-law, 
and cousin, nothing shall come to them 
from me but a bag of sand to rub them- 
selves with....... | 

When Mrs. Mary B. Snow died during 
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STUNT 


a oS Se: woe 


PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


Double Grip 
No. 2510 


35c per pair 


Others for 50c per pair; 
single grips 50c, 35c and 
25c. It takes just a moment 
to find the name PARIS 
on the back of the shield. 


A.STEIN & CO. 


Founded 1887 


New York 





: Chicago 










& Mt 


GARTERS 


é No metal 
” can touch you 









A Virile Message from the Arizona Philosopher 
(Charles Ferguson) called “The Affirmative Intellect.” 
goc postpaid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 


Feltoids and Good 


Housekeeping 


Casters that will not mar but 
glide silently over yout floors 
are essential to good house- 
keeping. 


FELTOID 
CASTERS” SHAE 
End Floor-Repair 


Expense 


Buy them at department or 
hardware and furniture stores or 
write today for Feltoid Book 
No. 9 giving styles and 
prices. 


Ghe Burns @ Bassick 
Company 
Dept. C, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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A Remarkable Car 


Evolved by John W. Bate 


You will find in the Mitchell a hundred 
distinctions, as compared with the average 
Six. We urge you to see them and judge 
them. Then decide if these extras belong 
to a modern car. 


How It Differs 


Our margin of safety in Mitchell parts 
calls for 100 per cent over-strength. That’s 
twice what it used to be. 

Our idea of completeness calls for 31 fea- 
tures which most other cars omit. 

We spend one-fourth more than usual 


on finish, upholstery and trimming, to make 
an extra-luxurious car. 

We build two sizes to fit all requirements. 
We build ten styles of bodies to suit all 


tastes. Our own artists design them, our 


own craftsmen build them. So there are 
no other body styles like them. 


We aim to combine in a single car all 
the known attractions, and more than any 
rival includes. Our extra values, compared 
with the usual, will cost us $4,000,000 on 
this year’s Mitchell output. 





Mr. Bate’s Object 


These distinctions are due 
to John W. Bate, our famous 
eficiency expert. All the 
extras are paid for by factory 
savings which he has accom- 





No Like Values 


There are no like values— 
you can easily prove that. 
Either size of this Six will 
amaze you by what it includes 
for the money. 





SIXES 


plished in this model plant. : TWO SIZES Go over the details with 
He has worked out this Mitchell 77 rn wheribece nad snighiy. your Mitchell dealer. Ask 


double-strength—in hundreds 
of parts—to make this a life- 
time car. He adds the extra 
equipment to make the car 


luxuries—out of our body- 
plant savings—to make this 
the handsomest car in its 
class. 





developed 48-horsepower motor. 
1 4 ¢ (0 F.o. b. 
Racine 


Mitchell Junior —* 5-passenger Six 


128-inch wheelbe: Peay a ned lines, with 
complete. He has added the = 


$119 


Also 6 styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 


him for the names of famous 
engineers who have chosen 
Mitchells for themselves. No 
man can do that, we believe, 
without wanting a Bate-built 
F. o. b. car. 

Racine Anyway, it will show you 
Mr. Bate’s idea of the future 
high-grade car. 








MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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and a half of solid service! 


service. It depends somewhat on 


lasting Jong enough—and 


colors, and prices. *W 
Kokomo. , 


chandise. 
Such a dealer is well worth finding. 


Kokomo, Ind. 
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CHOOSE :° 
EVERLASTER each $5.00 


each 4.25 
PIONEER each $2.25 


No. 13 SPECIAL 


LONG-LIFE 


STICK TIGHT each $3.75 
KOKOMO KORD each 5.00 DEFENDER each 3.25 
OXFORD each 2.50 


BICYCLE TIRES 
A\220-pound man rode one pair of Kokomo 


Bicycle Tires day after day—for 18 months— 
and then reported that he was “still going.”. A year 


There are seven different tires in the Kokomo line. 
They offer you a wide range of choice in treads, 
hen buying a bicycle, see that 
it has Kokomo Tites. _— buying ‘tires, ask for 


The dealer vihis has Pe Kokomo Agency in your 
community is a dealer who believes in superior mer- 
That is. why he sells Kokomo Tires. 


KOKOMO RUBBER COMPANY 


A leader for more than twenty years 


Your pair of Kokomo Tires may, or may not, 
be “still going” after a year and a half of continuous ‘ 
the care you give 
them. But, all Kokomo Tires do have the habit of 


then. some! 


STUMTUHNNUUHEUONENUANEUALA OESTRONE eee HA: 































The Most Compact 


SHAKESPEARE 


His Entire Works A handy yg sotaen pa Shake- 

Allin'‘One Volume speare, for lecturers, writers, 
. teachers, and all public speakers 

—wWith New Pat- ana readers,—for libraries, etc. 


ent Thumb-Notch Shakespeare com PLETI E in one 
3 thin paper volume for ready- 

Index w hich F leicgy a bigs iene Sonnets, 
Guides Your Fin- pocse, Index, Glossary,etc. Bi- 
ography and Faanes by F.J.Furni- 


ger Instantly to 
the > ‘deeds DECIDEDLY NE aay PRA TORS 











—a patent thumb-notch: index 
which guides your finger INSTANTLY 
tothevery Play, Sonnet or Poem desired. 


1004 pages; rape apart War w jtype 
clear and not small; substantially bound 
- in durablecloth, $2.25,carriage paid by us 


Something’ 
NEW 
in Shakespeare 
Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-60 Fourth Ave. 
New York 









Own your private garage and save rent. Our book 
“Where to keen the Car” tells how omit 
iow be done. Send for it today—it’s 
r-Glessner Co., Dept. D, 


ran can 
Wheolng, W. Va. 








never idler bend in Shakespeare | 





Ligh 
Moto 


from 4 ‘4 Sree colors. Ss "Wises in the 
famous “RANGER’”’ 


Marvelous im 


ad Extra- 
‘ga ordinary values pour iy price offers... 


A\\\s 


You cannot buy without 
peri ae our latest a 


He Boys,, be & “Rider Agent” and 


‘ money taking orders for 
3 bicycles. and supplies. ; sh our 
‘aouow ae — 


wucl prior EAL 
Dept. yj172 Chicago 
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the winter.of 1909, she left $32,000 for the 
eare of her horses, $1,000 for each of her 
ten dogs, and little else but sympathy for 
her husband. Of course, as the slogan 
goes, there must have been a reason. 

But why Mrs. Ellen J. Kneweare, a 
wealthy and eccentric widow, who died 
at Lasalle, N. Y., in 1905, should have 
preferred to bequeath $40,000 to her cats 
and dogs, and but $5,000 to her child, was 
a source of mystery to all who heard it. 
And small wonder that her daughter 
contested the will, alleging that her mother 
was of unsound mind. 

Judging from outward appearances, 
people who cut off their relatives in favor 
of one or more pets do so solely because of 
an unquenchable fear that, otherwise, 
harm will come to them. That they wish 
to make sure of the future welfare of the 
pets upon whom they lavished their love 
and affection is without doubt the chief 
reason for what are, apparently, bequests 
of a most foolish nature. However, a little 
investigation apprizes us of the fact that, 
after all, the cat or dog may be more 
deserving of lifelong. ease than their 
human brothers and sisters. 


‘Wills often fail to maintain their legality 
on the signature alone, for there is always 
a question whether a mark, even tho 
witnessed, is as “binding as a signature 
written out after ‘the, customary fashion. 
But there have been times when, not a 


_signature, but a qualifying phrase has 


been taken as legal. For instance, we 


are told: 


Not many people are so careléss as was 
a Mr. Brennan, of Carbondale, Pa., who 
left real estate. to ‘the-value of $15,000 
and signed the will, ‘‘ Your. miserable 
father,” thus creating a bone of contention 
as to just what, constitutes a legal signa- 
ture toa will. ~ 

When Mme.“ Desmarets, of Marseilles. 
France, died, on August: 8, her will was 
found to readin this fashion: ‘‘If I die 
before the end_of hostilities, I.ask that my 
body be laid provisionally in the family 
vault and that it shall eventually _be in- 
terred in the field ‘where: the final decisive 
victory is gained. I leaye the whole of 
my fortune to the town which bears the 
name of this victory.” 

When Yves Bosch, died, in Spain, of a 
broken heart, in ‘spite of the fact that he 
had been expélled from’ his native Biar- 
ritz, Franee, for having exprest sentiments 
having a Germanic flavor, he willed his 
entire fortune, some 30,000,000 francs 
($6,000,000), to the city of Paris. : 

The last. will of. Joseph Hillstrom was 
written in verse, after this fashion: 

My will is easy to decide, 
For thére is nothing to divide. 
My.kin don’t need to fuss and moan— 

t‘‘ Moss does not cling to a rolling stone.” 

My body? Oh, if I could choose, 

I would td ashes it reduce, 

And let the merry breezes _blow 

My dust to where some flowers grow. 
Perhaps some fading flower then 
Would come to life and bloom again. 
This is my last and final will: 

Good luck to all of you—Joe Hill. 


By the terms of the will of Frederick D. 
Parker, who died in Los Angeles, Orrel A. 
Parker, a brother and a lawyer living in 
New. York, is put up against it. The 
brother leaves him $30 a month for each 
child that is born to him. 

And what is probably one of the shortest 
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wills on record is that left by Eliza Kunz, 
of Philadelphia. On a small, crumpled, 
unevenly torn piece of paper she wrote: 
** All belongs to baby, Eliza Kunz.” 

How hard it is for one to conceive of a 
man with millions leaving no will;- yet 
Frederick H. Rindge, of Los Angeles, did 
that very thing. What did he leave? Oh, 
a mere bagatelle—a paltry $22,000,000. ' 

As a fitting climax to this story, it 
might be well to mention a will that stands 
in a class by itself. Adolph Metzer, a 
retired soap-manufacturer, of Evansville, 
eInd., has made a will which is not to be 
opened until the year 2163—that is, 247 
years from now. 

It is placed in air-tight metal tubes to 
withstand the ravages of time, and home- 
Jess dogs and cats are the beneficiaries-to- 
be. Mr. Metzer has invested $11,000, 
which at the end of the specified time is 
expected to amount to a grand total of 
$201,559,641. Apparently, waiting as a 
virtue will have its own reward. 


“YARB DOCTORIN’” IN KAINTUCKY 


HERE was a time when the family 

doctor prescribed sulfur for liver 
trouble, because, forsooth, both were of the 
same yellow color; and if the remedy did 
not yield to this treatment, a sovereign 
specific was a decoction made from the 
leaves of a certain plant. The leaves were 
shaped like a liver, so how could they fail 
to cure it? Nowadays the profession has 
become scientific and relies upon menthol- 
atum to put the quietus upon B. influenza, 
more popularly known as the “grip goim,” 
but there still remain doctors of the older 
school, unspoiled by education, who con- 
tinue to rely on the earlier and more 
spectacular remedies. One of these is 
“Aunt Lize” Paterson, ‘‘yarb doctor,” of 
Kentucky, whose methods are recounted 
in the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


Aunt Lize was not in a very good humor 
when a visitor called recently at her 
cabin home. She had just been out to 
her barn, “‘feedin’ th’ cow brutes,” and had 
lost her temper at Pat’son, her “‘old man,” 
because, she said, “he won’t do nothin’ 
except fiddle an’ say, ‘Wal, I declar,’ an 
go round smellin’ of pole-cat hide. Next 
one he traps an’ brings to this house he’ll 
have to eat it.” 

She also was put out because aspersions 
had been cast on a major operation which 
she had performed on a resident of the 
community a short time before. 

‘“‘Air you one of them brickety doctors 
thet don’t aim to let any one help a sufferin’ 
human out ’cause they think they knows 
it all?” she demanded. ‘Seems t’ me some 
people go out ’f their way t’ find fault. 
I'll doctor enny one, human or varmint, 
that’s sufferin’. Three days ago I goes 
over t’ Har’son Mason’s. He wuz cut up 
so’s he looked like a crazy-quilt. I taken 
a darnin’ needle an silk, sewed up them 
cuts, en smeared ’em with pitch. He wuz 
doin’ nicely when they got a doctor in 
who takes off’n those bandages, pulls my 
stitches, en sews him’ up agin. Now 
Mason’s nigh dead.” 


“Aunt Lize’s” surgery appears to be 
scientific. if crude, and, indeed, in one 
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Double Cable Base 


FEDERAL TIRES 


O: TIRES but Federals have the traction 
efficiency of Rugged and Traffik non- 
skid treads. 


No tires but Federals have Double-Cable- 
Base construction with its extra strength 
and safety. features. 


In every detail of construction Federal 
Tires are synonymous with strength, safety 
and long service. They represent the high- 

est development:and 
standards of automobile 
tire building. ; 
Leading dealers everywhere 


recommend and sell Federals 
as tires of ‘‘Extra Service.” 


The Federal 
Rubber Company 


[of Illinois] 
Factories: Cudahy, Wis. 


Mfrs. of Automobile Tires, Tubes 
and Sundries, Moto: , Bicycle 
and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, 
Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, 
Rubber Matting and Mechanical 
Rubber Goods. 












| Note this Double-Cable- 
Base Construction 


Four staunch, twisted steel 
cables, imbedded in the 
base of each tire, hold the 
tire firmly to the rim against 
severest service strains. It 
is a strength and safety 
feature that overcomes the 
causes of most tire troubles. | 
It is found exclusively in 5 


4 Federal Tires. { | 
























Cable 
Base 
























































STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Siotene 
The MOTOR 
Look for the OIL thats Clean 


Bull's Eye Sign. tiona 011. co, Binghamton.NY 











J ‘ ; 
; | . . 

d and Kitchen Table Combined 
60 Days’ FREE Trial 

—will wash and dry all your dinner dishes, 

fine china and fragjle glassware—leave them speckless, 
bright and shiny clean—without a chance for any breakage 
or chippinz—in 5 minutes. Your hands do not touch the 
water. Occupies space and takes place of kitchen table. 
Let me tell you why I can sell it at such a low price—on ab- 
solute approval,complete satisfaction or your money back. 




















Write today yoene ¢ telli Campbel! il Presid it | 
| 9: jen! 
WM. CAMPBELL Co... Detroit, Mich. 
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To “Digest” Readers 
Who Live in Towns of 10,000 


Population, or Less 


The ** Digest’’ family of readers is increasing rap- 
idly. There are nearly two million in the family now. 


From time to time, however, we receive complaints 
from prospective readers in the smaller cities that 
they can not find the “‘Digest” on sale at news-’ 
dealers’ in their town. 


You readers of the ‘Digest’? who live in towns of 
10,000 population or less can assist us in giving wider 
circulation to your favorite weekly, and also confer a 
favor upon your neighbors and friends, by sending us 
the name or names of druggists, news-dealers, or 
other merchants, who should be selling The Literary 
Digest over their counters, in your town. 


We have a profitable proposal to make to such 
dealers. 

If the “‘Digest”’ is not on sale in your town, will 
you not please send us the name, business, and address 
of some enterprising dealer to whom we can extend 
our proposal? You will incur no liability in doing 
this favor and you may be sure that we shall feel 
erateful to you. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST : “2>% Fill Out This Blank, Please 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
and Mail It to 


Thefiterary Digest 
NEW YORK 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


I suggest the names of these dealers, to sell the “Digest” in........ 
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point she is far in advance of the medical 
profession. For she maintains that one 
reason why her remedies succeed where 
those of city doctors fail is that sickness of 
all kinds is due to the presence of ter- 
restrial magnetism, or, as she calls it, 


‘““lectricity” in the body. So, asa pre- | 


liminary to treatment, she eliminates this, 
asserts The Post Dispatch. 


“*T allus put steel under th’ bed to draw 
the ‘lectricity,” she explained. ‘Ax or a 
cross-cut saw is about ez good ez anny- 
thing. I wuz called over t’ Mis’ Peters’s 
one night en found th’ ole woman in a high 
fever. Thar weren’t a piece ‘f steel 
nigher than th’ saw-mill, a mile away, 
*cept a few rusty hoes. So I yells out fer 
th’ boys t’ give me their short guns. I gets 
four pistils, en fearin’ th’ ‘lectricity would 
fire th’ ca’tridges, I drawed ’em. Then I 
shoved th’ guns under th’ bed en the old 
woman quiets down.” 


The electricity once drawn and the 
nerves of the patient soothed, Aunt Lize 
applies her remedy. In some cases it seems 
remarkable ‘that the patient submits, but 
for that, as Aunt Lize explained, there are 
two reasons. The first is that it is next to 
impossible for a practising physician to get 
out into the hills in the winter. The roads 
are seas of mud, the streams raging torrents. 
And in the summer no one is sick. More- 
over, Aunt Lize’s remedies cure. The hill- 
billies swear by them, avers The Post 
Dispatch, not at them, and, altho they seem 
bizarre, they have been in use for centuries. 


A pure black cat, one without a white 
spot, is treasured carefully. If you see a 
feline of this description rambling about 
without a tail, you will know that some 
one in the vicinity has had shingles. Cut 
the cat’s tail off and rub the blood from 
the stump carefully over the affected part. 
That cures shingles. Of course, Lize always 
adds a dose of her own bitters. 

For frosted feet, a rabbit must be killed 
and skinned immediately. The members 
are then wrapt in the warm skin, the fur 
outside, and the frozen feet are cured. 
This is attested to by many who have 
suffered from frost-bite. 

Hemorrhages are brought to a stop by 
taking pills made of cobwebs or swallowing 
a tea brewed from the soot of a wood fire. 

Croup is treated with polecat oil, taken 
internally and applied externally. 

Pine-resin plasters are just the panacea 
for backache, and, if the kidneys are 
affected, pills made of pine-pitch are 
administered. 

“Yaller root” is used for sore throat, 
mouth, or eyes, and “‘sang”’ is the remedy 
for all sorts of stomach troubles and is 
said to give almost instant relief for 
dyspepsia. - Tea made from dog-fennel is a 
sure cure for stomach-cramps. 

Boil chicken-gizzards and drink the 
broth for poor digestion, as the gizzards 
are full of pepsin, so Lize says, and work 
overtime for a chicken and naturally help 
a human being. 

The treatment for rheumatism is heroic. 
A rattlesnake must be killed and killed 
instantly, before the reptile has a chance 
to strike itself with its fangs. Skin the 
snake, dry the remains, and then place 
them in a jug of corn-whisky. Drink the 


A 


THE UNIVERSASL PIPE 


Note the well in the bowl that 
keeps the tobacco dry. It’s this 
true pipe principle that has 
made the Wellington the Univer- 
sal Pipe among men. Get one. 
There’s a shape for every face. 


Genuine French 
briar—bowl guaran- 
teedagainstcracking 
or burning through. 








“Tf it?’saWDC 
it’s a dandy.”’ 


50c and up—at all good Dealers’ 


WILLIAM DEMUTH & COMPANY, New York 
AMET NM 











PATRIOTIC FLAG STICKERS 


Show your colors. Flag-seal your letters, packages, menus, circulars, 
bills, ete. Be for America first, last and always. 


1000 Seals, $1.00; 3000 Seals, $2.00; 6000 Seals, $3.60 


Actual colors: red, white and blue. Beautiful stay-stuck stickers. Money 
back if not satisfied. Largest exclusive gummed label plant in the world. 


Actual dee of TENTON LABEL CO., Ninth and Thompson Sts., Phila., Pa. 


gummed sticker 
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American 
Toolmakers 
Lead the World 


For over 60 years, in fact, they have 
maintained this leadership. That the 
spirit of the pioneer toolmaker is not 
dead is shown by the development of 
the Gun Tap illustrated below. 

In one step forward a complete 
change in the tap business has been 
effected. The Gun Tap is new, cor- 
rect in principle, and proves its value 
in practice. Whereas formerly about 
90% of all taps broke, ¢his one wears 
out before breaking. - 

The Gun Tap is the first type to cut 
with a shearing action—the only true 
cutting. It is therefore the easiest cut- 
ting tap on the market. It shoots the 
chips ahead i in a long curl (whence the 
name ‘‘Gun’’ Tap) instead of jamming 
them into the flutes until the tap breaks. 
It cuts more accurate threads, and holds 
its size longer, than any other tap made. 

Tor more information as to these details, 
and the time and money saving possible 
with the Gun Tap, send for Bulletin. 


Greenfield Tap Die Gorporation 
Gages Taps! ‘Dies 


Threading Machi . etc. 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 


Canadian ene Wells Brothers Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
















Pat. Dec. 28, 1915 

















. THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





ROSY CHEEKS! 


JAP ROSE SOAP 


CLEANSES AND INVIGORATES 








SAVE FROM 
$25to $75 


TYPEWRITER 


Up-to-date machines of standard 


makes—Re tons, thoroughly ~ 
rebuilt, ag guaranteed 
the same as n We opera ‘ate the largest 

rebuilt t eypewriter factories in the world. gt 
Efficient service through Branch Stores 

in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
Send today for descriptive catalogue. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 baniuay, N. ¥.; 


ex, 








whisky and the rheumatism then is sup- 
posed to disappear. An external treat- 
ment is: Fill a can with angleworms and 
let it stand in the sun for a day. Then 
take the oil and rub on stiff joints. It 
is claimed that an old man of seventy who 
uses this treatment will again be able to 
execute the pigeonwings with which he was 
wont to embellish his dance in his youth. 


The psychology of the East Indian who 
gets a charm from the yogi, washes the ink 
from it, and swallows the inky water as a 
medicine for whatever disease he may have, 
has its counterpart in Aunt Lize’s practise. 
She is a firm believer in charms, and much 
of her wisdom consists in applying the 
proper charm. She maintains in The Post 
Dispatch the wrong amulet is worse than 
useless. 


The lucky bone, a small bone similar to a 
single section of the vertabre of a salmon, 
found in a hog’s head, is worn about the 
neck to prevent toothache. The right 
front paw of a ground-mole, worn in a 
small cloth “poke” or bag around a 
child’s neck, will cause all pain attendant 
to teething to cease. 

Nine sow- bugs, little white insects 
found under stones near dwellings, can be 
placed in a small sack and worn around the 
neck for nine days. This is a sure cure for 
thrush, a mouth and throat disease common 
among infants. Another help for this ail- 
ment is to have a man or boy who has 
never seen the child’s father blow three 
times in the patient’s mouth. 

Goose-grease is a good all-around rem- 
edy for colds. Rub the chest, palms of 
the hands, and soles of the feet. And if a 
child comes to Lize with a stone-bruise, 
she catches a toad and binds it on the 
bruise. When the toad dies the stone- 
bruise disappears. 


Altho she seemed a little put out at her 
husband, Pat’son, when the interview 
started, she hastened to say that she was 
happily married. Her marriage to Paterson 
was the outcome of a romantic adventure, 
The Post Dispatch concludes, and- may stand 
as a justification of her remedies. 


“‘T was settin’ on the door-step peelin’ 
apples one June mornin’,’’ she related, 
“an’ I see Pat’son goin’ out t’ visit his 
traps. He sees somethin’ caught in one up 
under yon rock, but can’t make it out. So 
he kneels down and rams his head in under 
th’ rock. ‘Blip!’ It wuz a big cop’head 
snake an’ it retch for him an’ jabbed 
him in th’ jaw.” 

Paterson, who was an interested listener, 
said: ‘‘Yaas, en I didn’t turn t’other jaw, 
as th’ Seripter teaches. I jest started on 
th’ run, pitchin’ en tossin’ ontil I got t’ 
this door.” 

““T seed what was th’ matter,” inter- 
rupted Lize, ‘“‘en slit open th’ fang wounds. 
Then I slaps a bottle of turpentine over 
each one of them two holes en yo’ orter see 
th’ pizen bile up in th’ bottle. After 
thet, I washes th’ wounds with wash- 
bluein’ an’ th’ pizen never given Pat’son 
no more trouble. 

“He gotter settin’ up t’ me atter that, 
an’ we went down t’ Greenup one day 
en got married.” 


Pat’son was a Spartan. Have you ever 
put turpentine in an open wound? Don’t. 
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The unusual high standard 
of quality maintained in the 
Coward Shoe in its half a cen- 
tury of existence has made 
these shoes famous wherever 
good foot wear is known. 
















“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 











now, as always, is first in quality, 
first ‘in durability, and first in the 
service to the American people. 
For men, women and children. 

Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 
Mail Orders Filled 
Send for Catalog 












INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








Saves Washing 


You can do away with 90% of your car washing, 
save all this time, money and energy, have a 
better looking car — have it clean, bright and 
shining in ten minutes’ time for only 5 cents by 
simply spraying it with 


AUTO 


MN 


Spray it on yourcar. It loosens and dissolves mud 
spots, dust and road tar. No scratching, no oily 
film. Wipe it dry and your car looks like new. 
Outfit consisting of 50c Sprayer and $1.00 quart 
bottle of Liquid Veneer (enough for 20 cleanings) 
retails for $1.25 at all reliable dealers. Sent direct 
if dealer cannot supply. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
S.A. Canada 
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Copyright 1917 by 
R, J, Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Everywheretobaccois sold ive can buy 
Prince Albert in toppy red bags, 5c; 
tidy red tins, 10c; handsome pound 
and half-pound tin humidors, and in 
the clever, practical pound crystal- 
pe thy wore ah sone . 

top that keeps the tobacco in such 
perfect condition, always! 





ace aetl 


RINGE ALBER 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE 
TOBACCO 

















Prince Albert proves 
that its quality sure 
beats coupons a mile! 








You don’t have to put a tape- 
measure-on-your-taste to pull 
accurate information as to how 
far Prince Albert’s quality-good- 
ness Soes with you! It z-i-p-s 
such joy-unlimited into jimmy 
pipes that you slap-a-seal on your 
smoke-past and sprout a new 
spring-leaf in life’s happy-days- 
book ! 


You never did bump up against such daily-delight in the 
smoke line as Prince Albert hands out; such satisfying flavor 
and fragrance and absence of bite and parch! Bite and 
parch are cut out by our exclusive patented process. Cost 
of coupons or premiums or schemes goes into Prince 
Albert quality! That’s why P. A. hits your favor so fair 
and square; why you can just hammer away to your 
tongue’s content, firing up at a gatling-gun-gait, and 
always with keener anticipation for the next load. 


Sure as you're reading this, your little old smokeappetite 
will tip-you-true that it’s always smoke-time when you're 
pals with P, A. 


Make P. A. your partner and get-to-doing that sixty-sixty-smoke- 
step! Men who haven’t chummed with a pipe for years come into 
their own in a flash via Prince Albert. Regulars adopt it like getting 
money out of a hunky-hole! It’s so good and friendly ! 


Unhook yourself from pipe frets! Clear the decks for action and blow 
a real puff-party! There’s more smoking joy on tap for you than you 
ever dreamed! We know how Prince Albert fits-the-fancy of smokers 
all over the world! We know how much happiness every puff will 
mean to you! You can’t get started too soon, for it certainly does take 
mighty long to make up for lost time! 


R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 
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price. 














A Few Elcar Specifications 
Wheel Base—As long as some Cars 
selling up to $2,000 and more—115in. 
Motor—4-cylinder; long stroke; 5 oe 
speed; 34.7h h.p. at 1,800 r. p. m 
Fuel Supply—Stewart vacuum sy stem. 
Ignition—Delco automatic spark ad- 
vance with manual control. 

Start Dyneto two- 
unit; fy doable bait ee Tights; Willard 
storage battery. 

Clutch—Dry Multiple Disk—seven 
plates, steel on Raybestos. 

Rear Axle—Full floating with roller 
bearings at each end of wheel hubs. 
Differential — Spiral bevel driving 
gears, with roller main bearings and 
ball thrust bearings. 
Brakes—Internal and external two 
inches wide on 12-inch drums. 








































There are few cars equally beautiful at any 
price, and few, if any, equally good at as low a 
We put into the ELCAR the style, class 
and high-grade workmanship that went into 
our former models, selling up to and above 
$2,000, Our organization has had long training 
in the production of quality cars, and both 


shly Well-built 
at $845 






















beauty and quality are inherent in the 


Three New Models at $845 


Five-Passenger Touring Car 
Four-Passenger Touring-Roadster 
Two-Passenger Roadster 


Each model is large .—" roomy — some 
would say room to spare, but you want a car 
that will seat its full load bee ortably, Fine 
in appearance, fine driving and remarkably 
easy Hiding qualities, ower in excess, econom- 
ical in upkeep and fuel consum tion, a car 
to give you satisfactory service for years to 
come—a car that we believe to be as high in 
quality and as nearly mechanically perfect as 
any car ever offered at an approachingly low 


price. 
Our Illustrated Catalog 
will show you views of all the ELCAR models 
and the more important mechanical parts, and 
is descriptive even to the minute details of 
construction, We will gladly mail it to you 
upon request. 


Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car Co. 


C775 Beardsley Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana 











plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 



















cA Suggestion 
to Pipe Smokers 
Just try mixing 
“BULL” DURHAM 
with your favorite 
pe tobacco— 
its like’sugar in 


your coffee” 








These Curtains are 
Essential to Complete 
Car-Enjoyment 


Collins-System Curtains—the original siuare | 
2 ready automobile curtains—are regular > 
ment on the cars of quality in every price-c ! 


4 Always at hand when needed; out of the way 
when not in use. You can’ beat a summer 
shower with them and have the curtains out of 

the way again a minute after the sun comes out. 


i <2 LLINS - SYSTEM 
' SON CURTAINS ‘ot 


You can have Collins-System Cyrene Fy an 
car you buy, if you insist on them. be glad, 
many a time, that you did insist. at be sure to 
look for the label awh below—it is your guaran- 

3 ty against imitations, 


JACKSON TOP COMPANY, Jackson, Michigan 





Collins *: ‘ieeay C Curtains 
4 a, temmsee, tote 1, 1008. ae Te. ‘M. c1tens, Pee. @ 1D 


License No. K18996 


i JACKSON TOP CO., JACKSON, MICH. , 
'} DIVISION—NOVELTY LEATHER WORKS §) 
eee Ee EE Stk «ee SR Ree al 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





Misunderstood.—Mistress—“‘ Are you 
married? ”’ 

Marip—“ No’m. I bumped into a door.” 
—Awgwan. 





A Useful Tip.—Txe Stum Vistror—“ I 
should think you’d be afraid to live here. 
There’s no fire-escape.”’ 

Tue Stum Dwetter—‘I don’t need 
one, lady. Whenever the cops come up 
after me, I make my getaway over the 
roof.” —Boston Globe. 





Try This.—Mrs. Crawrorp— Haven’t 
you ever discovered a way to get money 
out of your husband? ” 

Mrs. CrassHaw—‘“ Oh, yes. All I 
have to do is t® threaten to go home to 
mother and without a word he hands over 
the railway-fare.”—The Lamb. 


Peaceful Man.—A man in Louisville, 
arrested on suspicion, was found to have 
three loaded pistols in his pockets, but the 
judge released him. ‘Three revolvers are 
not suspicious in Louisville unless ac- 
companied by a couple of daggers and a 
time-fuse bomb.—San Francisco Chroni¢le. 





An Experience Meeting.—Joe Stein, of 
Sheboygan, divorced for wife-abandonment, 
is serving two years in jail for the same 
reason. Thomas Wagner, who married 
the former Mrs. Stein, has been sent to 
jail for non-support. Stein and Wagner 
occupy the same cell.—Fond du Lac 
Reporter. 

Anxious. — CrewE — “‘ Good heavens, 
how it rains! I feel awfully anxious about 
my wife. She’s gone out without an 
umbrella.” 

Drew—“ Oh, she’ll be all right. She’li 
take shelter in some shop.” 

Crewre—“ Exactly. That’s what makes 
me so anxious.” —Tit-Bits. 





The Limit of Jayhawker Patience.— 
Joshua Pringle, whose wife went away a 
year ago last October to stay till Saturday, 
and who has not yet returned, has sued 
for divorce. Joshua says a woman is 
always late in keeping an appointment, 
but if she doesn’t show up in a year 
there’s no use waiting for her.—Topeka 
Capital. 





In Olden Days 
An irate Neolithic man, 
His anger to assuage, 
Once stoned a peaceful mastodon— 
- (Twas in the stony age). 


His simply-costumed lady-love, 
Who dearly loved to pun, 
Remarked, with sparkling, roguish eyes, 
* What has the mastodon? ” 
—Chaparral. 





Cautious Mourner.—Walking through 
the village street one day, the widowed 
Lady Bountiful met old Farmer Stubbs 
on his way to market. Her greeting went 
unnoticed. 

** Stubbs ! ”’ said she, indignantly, You 
might at least raise your hat to me!” 

“TI beg your pardon, m’lady,’’ was 
the reply, * ‘but my poor wife ain’t dead 
more’n two weeks, and I ain’t ‘started 
lookin’ at the wimmen yet! ”—New York 
American. 
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A Rising Man.— None more commer- 
cially candid than a Japanese baker, who 
advertises: ‘‘ Biggest loafer in Tokyo.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Help !—Dertta—* Why does Nutt call 
himself a female pugilist? ” 

Kappa—* Oh, he worked on his uncle’s 
fruit-farm, boxing peaches.’”’—Pitt Panther. 


Religion in War-Times,—‘‘ Oh! Vicar, 
I beg of you not to mention the ‘ fires of 
hell’ in your sermon to-day. It would 
only lead us into temptation during this 
cerrible shortage of coal ! ”’—Le Rire, Paris. 


Why Worry?—Another home problem 
is solved by a firm of cleaners in Grinnell, 
Iowa, which advertises: ‘‘ Notice—ladies— 
why worry about your dirty kids when we 
clean them for fifteen cents? ’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Professing Too Much.—*‘ My dear lady, 
I go further than believing in woman 
suffrage; I maintain that man and woman 
are equal in every way.” 

“Oh, professor! Now you're brag- 
ging.” —Life. 


All Settled.—Nopp—‘“ Are you sure 
your wife knows I’m going home to dinner 
with you? ” 

Topp—" Knows! Well, rather! Why, 
my dear fellow, I argued with her about 
it this morning for nearly half an hour.”’— 
Life. 


His Share.—Orricer (to private)— 
‘“What are you doing down that shell- 
hole? Didn’t you hear me say we were 
out against four to one? ” 

Grorpie (a trade-unionist)—“ Ay. Aa 
heard you; but aa’ve killed ma fower.”— 
Punch. 


Big Day in Iowa.—Seldom have there 
been more excitement and pleasure in this 
town. There was a social at the M. E. 
Church parlors, a demcnstration of a new 
beverage in Gauley’s drug-store, and a 
meeting of the Philomath at the same time. 
—Mercyville Banner. 


A Rise in Food.—Orricer—“ Is that 
soup ready, Jones? ” 

Orricer’s Servant—“ No, sir, the stove 
went out, sir.”’ 

Orricer—‘ Went out! Then why don’t 
you light it again? ” 

Orricer’s Servant—“ ’Cos it went out 
by the roof, sir.”,—London Opinion. 


Tar-Heel Philosophy.—Tragic, but true, 
that even in the milk of human kindness 
there is very often the wild onion of 
selfishness. 

There is no blight in which some blessing 
is not intertwined. For instance, a 
wooden-legged man does not have to have 
but one shoe these times.—Charlotte News. 


Rough Going in Kansas.—Conductor 
Henry Slatterly, who runs the one pas- 
senger-train on the railroad between 
Seott City and Winona, became sick from 
the motion of the train and had to go to 
the back platform for fresh air. A sudden 
jolt of the train, and the conductor was 
thrown overboard. The train was backed 
up to Keystone when it was learned what 
had happened, but the conductor had been 
taken home in an automobile.—Hutchinson 
News. 


Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra. support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 

tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached of — dealer — 
orsent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of GO. and outline of 
your 





Foster 
Friction 
Plug 
Prevents 
Slipping 


Go along as you please on 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Stop—start!—wind in and out the maze 


of traffic—quickly—sure-footedly. 


Slipping is the biggest danger in your 
daily life. When your brain says, “slow 
down” or “step lively” there must be 
no foot-treachery. 


Good news, friends!’ The same Cat’s 
Paws that ease your steps make walking 
safe. That Foster Friction Plug is the 
reason. 

Cat’s Paws contain no dirt-carrying holes, and 
they cost no more than the ordinary kind. 


50 cts. attached— Whtte, 
Tan & Gray. For Men, 
Women and Children, 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street - «+ Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 











~ Factory Managers—This Is For You! 


Make it easy for your workers to do more. “Good too!s make good work- 
men,” but nothing puts “push” and “‘pep”’ into a factory force like 


QHL ARTSTEEL .*;'cr.- Furniture 2 


This 20x26 inch three-decked tool tray with drawer is a case in 

No. 7160D point. Handy as a pocket in a shirt. Holds a man 's tools, each 

‘ in its place, and moves when he moves. Just below is shown 
another great factory convenience; and there are besides Bench 

















~j 





Stools, etc., as well as Lunch Room Tables and Chairs and Type- 


writer Tables, Chairs, Adding Machine Stands, Catalog Stands, etc., 
| ‘ | ll 2717 Dorr Street : Toledo, Ohio 


No. 7130 


ior the office—all equipment that pays its way by in- 
creased enthusiasm and efficiency. Any piece sent on 
fifteen days’ free trial. Write for catalog. Dealers: 
Send for our proposition. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Company 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


LIFT OFF CORNS ru CHEAT WAR 


AMERICAN OPERATIONS — 
WITH THE FINGERS! A OP dent eon ore 
Admiral Chocheprat, the leaders of the 


A Few Drops of FREEZON. E Loosen French Commission. Mr. Viviani ex- 


P plains that his party, like the English 

1, u. 0 The Li 4 O . Commission, does not come to advise 
Corns af Ca Li saa 5 J ift if. the United States, but to furnish the 
information it requests. 


i i 1 n Ww oO get The General Railroad Board of the 
ERE vehes mighty simple . d ry ay t g Council of National Defense orders 


rid of your corns and calluses. Apply a few railroads to give shipments of coal and 


iron ore the right of-way. The Board is 


drops of Freezone directly upon a operating the railways of the United 
‘ States as one system. 

tender aching corn ora callus. It Lieut-Col. Paul A. Wolt is, announced 

' . 3 : . to command the cers’ aining- 

dries immediatély. The corn-pain camp at Plattsbutg. 

: . April 27.—The Allied Conference in Wash- 

is relieved. The corn or callus then ington finds that America. and tho 
: 1 ntente agree as to the basic principles 

begins to dry up and shortly it can upon witch the war is to be chaduoted. 

In addition to financial assistance, the 


be p eeled off with fingers. United States is expected to concen- 
trate upon the shipment of supplies to 


Europe while the American Army is 
FREEZONE a % 
™ nae a wiles down the — 
plan of raising .a volunteer force for 
doesn’t irritate or inflame the surrounding skin B sce we fw “ii : 106. Bag RSS 
° ° Marshal Joffre lectures in ar College 
or flesh.. You feel no pain or soreness while a Washington ring “the eaten? oe 
applying Freezone or afterwards. You'll like it =— warfare. m ae 
immensely. Women who wear high-heeled foot- AP tis plone toe sakieat dae eae ates 
wear will appreciate Freezone. Keep a tiny bot- pt lg age emg et en 
tle on your dresser and never let your corns the regular election machinery. The 
he twice training of the first increment of 500,000 
ac “ag gry * begin wy ris gern 
ENUINE Freezone is only ~ : at latest. A aft m e 
RE amr FREEZONE CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY <aled. tut ‘ak daen. at at eae he 
packed in a round wood case bear- DRUG STORE IN THE U.S. AND CANADA drafted in groups of from 100,000 to 
ing the name. 500,000. = physically unfit Fe ~ 
° men engaged in occupations deeme 
The Edward Wesley sense ll Cincinnati, Ohio vital to: the welfare of the nation will 
e exempted. 
Both the. House and Senate pass the 
Army Bill for raising an Army by 
a selective draft. The Senate passes the 
| -< ¢ am bill 81 to 8; the House, 397 to 24. 
poo. i» ct The-volunteer amendment is rejected 
patent. rotect 
FadeMere her: Vek. Coe tiie, tore Saeam sey sear bint ves lth" water | by lange majorities. As passed by the 
STOPS SNORING, STOPS MOUTH BREATHING Senate the bill provides for the con- 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO. Middieburg. Va., Box 1. Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. scription of men between the ages of 
2: and 27, while the House fixes the 
limits. as 2l-and 40. This, and other 
JUST PUBLISHED minor differences, will be settled in con- 
ference. The Senate adopts an amend- 


Conditions of Labor in p f | ment permitting Colonel Roosevelt to 
f I d M ; ; t lead volunteers to France. 
Am i @ The- Administration: Shipping Bill plans 
pideng end industries i 4 oo Fe. on — a = f by — 
: an i A ’  ardizing both wooden and steel ships, 
. EDGAR SYDENSTRICKER 4 : says Washington. 

This book, by two statistical experts who }| ; Secretary. McAdoo announces that the 
have long and carefully studied official fig- § x § $5,000,000,000 bond issue will be 
ures and facts, considers in a judicial spirit § < ' known as the **Liberty Loan of 1917.” 

WAGES, and their adequacy or inadequacy; 4 ‘ 4 ys 
WORKING HOURS, end how these pb oe } The War Department adopts the Enfield 
work done; § 5 rifle and improved French artillery as 


SANITARY “APPOINTMENTS, and how the p CHALLENGE i official American arms. The action 


product of labor is affected thereby; Hy 4 kes it possible to supply the troops 
EMPLOYMENT, aw 3 thereof, Rw ow 5 CLEANABLE COLLARS ; ws anita a hess ‘ 
thereby; ¢ 3 K x 

UNEMPLOYMENT. and = this affects the H Constantly fresh because they are instantly ate Themes — wy 4 of oe crew 
ede oman goon, , H cleanable. No harm can come from dirt, soot, } of gunners are lost when the American 
THE WAGE-EARNER’S FAMILY, etc., etc. $ er osle ar perspiration. Peas oat § oil-tanker Vacuum is sunk by a U-boat. 


IT HAS PARTICULAR INTEREST FOR sae : : oo ‘ 
THE REFLECTIVE BUSINESS MAN: ; Stitched edge effect and dull linen finish. All f April 29. bind French “ay age g on 
THE THOUGHTFUL WORKINGMAN; H that linen collars are and more. “Jiffy” clean- missioners decorate the tomb of Wash- 
a © SORA WORKER, who would under-  able—on or off—with a bit of soap and damp ff ington at arias Vernon. i 
social conditions; 5 4 
: H cloth. All accepted styles. Half sizes. 25c f In a speech addrest to the American 
THE TRabe UNIONIST, who would know all Bench, it fourGiclan orby teal. Stile yout Pee a emg ps - = — hortly. 
ALL STUDENTS OF INDUSTRIAL PROB- || §& ,; sas ; Arm 
LEMS. iw and style, Descriptive booklet on request ; He deems it advisable to send one unit 


Price, $1.75 Net. By mail $1.87. A THE ARLINGTON COMPANY : at a time. 
354 eb. = AERIS COMPANY, —, G 4 725 Broadway - New York POND 3 April 30.—The Senate unanimously au- 
~360 Fourth Avenue, sitcinbeed | thorizes the Government to take 
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title to the German ships seized in 
American harbors and to place them 
in service immediately. 

Washi: n a that the impres- 
sion that President Wilson will embark 
a small force for France shortly is gain- 
ing ground as more conferences are held 
with the Allied Commissioners, 

Six base-hospital units are ordered out 
for active duty, probably in France, 
announces the Cross. 


May 1.—Washington announces that the 
United States has offered to send an 
army to Europe whenever the Allies 
deem it advisable to divert the neces- 
sary shipping from food transportation. 

A joint conference on the shipping ques- 
tion is held with the Allied Commission- 
ers at the State Department, says Wash- 
ington.- It is admitted that at the 
present time ships are being sunk 
faster than they can be constructed, 
and plans for offsetting the submarine 
menace are discust. 

Dr. A. E. Taylor is appointed by the 
Government to examine into the pro- 
posal to curtail the amount of grain 
to be used in the manufacture of 
intoxicants. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
decides to add $500,000,000 to the 
tentative War-Revenue Bill and to 
increase the proposed supertaxes on 
incomes of over $60,000. 

Secretary McAdoo issues a statement 
saying that the United States will lend 
France and Italy $100,000,000 each 
in the first loan. A Russian loan will 
also be made. 

The President issues a proclamation pro- 
viding for the censorship of cables out 
of the United States and telegraph and 
telephone lines into Mexico, to take 
effect at once. 

Major-General Wood leaves for his post 

’ ~at Charleston, 8. C. He is succeeded 
in New York by Major-General Bell. 


May 2.—Secretary McAdoo announces 
that subscriptions are open for the first 
block of the Liberty Loan. Two billion 
dollars is expected to be taken up before 
June 15, and it is thought this amount 
will cover the needs of the United 
States and her Allies until September 1. 

Secretary ,Lane says he has reports 
that submarines destroyed 400,000 
tons of shipping in the last week, but 
later admits that the figures are un- 
official and cover two weeks instead of 
one. 

Washington announces that Marshal 
Joffre is ready to supervise the train- 
ing of troops on American soil, 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


April 26.—The armies of the Crown Prince 
attack the French lines west of Cerny 
and around Craonne during the night. 
After their repulse there is a lull in the 
infantry battle, tho the activity of the 
artillery continues to be heavy. The 
French maintain all previous gains and 
capture the village of Ville-aux-Bois, 
announces Paris. 

London reports that, following the com- 
lete repulse of attacks on the British 
nes near Gavrelle, east of Arras, the 
front becomes quiet. Both armies are 
‘esting after the incessant fighting of 
the last three days, say correspondents. 
Berlin claims the capture of Gavrelle. 
Germans throw 31 large shells into the 
Reims Cathedral. 


April 27.—Persistent fighting around Arras 
brings no decisive result. German 
counter-attacks are repulsed every- 
where, reports General Haig, and, altho 
a few positions are won by the English, 
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MCCARTHY 


The Athlete’s First Principle Is To Keep 
His System Clean 


He doesn’t allow food to ferment in his intestines. He doesn’t give 

his body a chance to absorb poisons. 

He. knows—and your doctor will tell you—that anything from a head- 

ache to the most serious illness may result from such absorption. 

Nujol removes poisons from the system, and gives the tissues of the 
y a chance to build up and resist disease. 

Nujol is not habit-forming. Nujol does not gripe. It relieves you 

of straining, does not weaken nor upset the stomach, is absolutely 

pure and harmless, and is delightful to take. 

It is especially fine for young mothers, as it is not absorbed into the 

system, and Rawee in no way affects the child. 

Nujol is the only remedy for constipation we manufacture; the gen- 

uine is sold only inpint senna bona ee trade-mark. All bottles 

are filled at our absolutely modern and sanitary Nujol plant. 

The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide re- 
sources in producing Nujol, and its reputation is behind the product. 
Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. 

There is no other product on the market like it. 

Write today to Dept. 66 oncoupon and margin 
below for instructive booklet on Nujol and its uses. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) ’ 





Bayonne New Jersey 














is needed in every 





Baily Grose. 


Prepared for you by our 
chef from the Paris Ritz ff 


—ready 


on toast, in 


in a moment. 
Only 25¢ and 50c 
at all fine grocers. 


Or send us 
half dozen 


delivery prepaid if you name 
your best grocer. Write, men- 
tioning him for booklet. 


Canada, 35 


$3.75 one-half dozen- 


Purity 


Cross, 
Model Kitchen 
Route 2L.D. Orange, N. J. 


Station C 


ala King 


astipation 











1 booklet on the treatment of constipati 
he oo White your name and address plainly —_" 
XX! Name Address City. State. 
eee 


TUE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


IDEAL DRUGLESS LAXATIVE 


At your Grocer’s. If he does not 
have it, send us his name and ad- 
dress with 35c (West of Denver 40c) 
in stamps for trial package. 

BALLARD & BALLARD CO. 
2 Louisville, Ky. 





to heatand serve 


patty shells, ectc., They’re Neither Plant nor Ani- 


mal—Bat Alive! Used in Bul- 
garia, the Caucasus, and Arabia to 
ferment the snappy milk beverages 
known as Koumiss, Matzoon, etc., 
long celebrated for their healthful 
and nutritive properties. Metch- 
nikoff attributed the remarkable 
longevity of these peoples to the 
use of this beverage. These natural 
cultures are treasured in families 
and handed on from generation t 
generation, An ounce ferments 
two, quarts daily. May be used 


$1.45 or $2.85 for 
respective sizes, 


ic, 65¢; $2.00 and 


wonderful free booklet. 








over and over again—they grow with use. 


Write for 
KOUMESE-KULTURE CO., Steele Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
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Even She 
Had Corns 


Until a Little While Ago She 
Thought Them Unavoidable 


If you have corns don’t 
blame yourself too much. 
Many an old person has had 
them fifty years. 

Yet they have done what 
you do—pared them and used 
old-time, useless treatments. 

But what folly it is when 
nowadays about half the 
world keeps free. 

Just try one corn. 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster 
in a jiffy. Then forgetit. It 
ie ™ never pain ag 

In two days take vs plaster off. 
The corn will disappear. Only 
one corn in ten needs another 
application. 

The cost is five cents per corn. 
The trouble isa moment. The re- 
sults are sure. 

You will laugh at the old ways 
when you try Blue-jay. You will 
wonder why people ever let corns 
hurt. Please start tonight. You 
have suffered long enough. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Surgical Dressings, etc. 


15¢ and 25c at Dru: 
Also Blue-jay Bunion 
Obtain a Patent, List 


PATENTS Sz: 


Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 


sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Write for How To 





May 2. 





Every Breeze an Ocean Breeze 


Cape Cod 


Where you’ll enjoy a Quiet 
Restful, Healthful Vacation 


A Summer Playground 


without a peer 


Bathing in ocean, or inland lakes. 
Fishing that’s worthy of a king. 
Motoring over superb roadways. 
Golf that delights enthusiasts. 
gasaint Cape Cod” or “Buzzards Bay” 


booklets, write Vacation B ° 
aay 470, 171 | a mad New York. Tay 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


April 29.—The 














‘east. of Haricourt 

between Gavrelle 
and Roeux, most ‘of.the British attacks 
are beaten off., Thittéen German planes 
are put out of action’ and six British 
machines are lost: 

Artillery-duels around Reims continue, 
Paris announces.: The . French. cap- 
tured‘ 130. cannon’ between Soissons 
and Auberive ‘since, April 16, say. the 
reports. at 


notably: the qu 
and a few* 


April: 28.—Despite stubborn German. re- 


sistance, the British advance ‘at every 
point’ on a seven-mile “front north of 
the: Scarpe River, announces London: 
There is violent artillery-fire on™ “the 
French front, and more of the important 
Chemin-des-Dames plateau near Ostel 
is captured, reports Paris. 


April 29.—British troops take another mile 


of the German’ Oppy line by storming 
trenches east and south of Oppy, near 
Arras, reports London. Canadian 
troops maintain their hold on Arleux- 
en-Gohelle, captured yesterday: Paris 
reports ‘note’ the continuéd heavy “artil- 
lery-fire, and record a local suceess near 
Courey, where 200 German prisoners 
are taken. 


April -30.—London announces a “French 


attack on a front of several miles in the 
Champagne sector which wins about a 
half - mile of trenches, including the 
portent heights of’ Mont Carnillet 

Haut’ Mont. German ‘ounter- 
attacks fail to regain British positions 
near Arras. 


May 1.—French barrage and machine-gun 


fire break down two German counter- 
attacks on the positions in Champagne 
acquired yesterday, reports Paris.‘ The 
London statement says that eight Ger- 
man fliers are brought down by the 


British airmen, and, in summarizing the | 
announces that | 


operations for April, 
19,343 Germans have been captured, 
including 393 officers. 


—aA lull takes place in the battles 
of Champagne and Arras, accompanied 
by heavy artillery preparation in an- 
ticipation of a new attack. With the 
exception of a few local trench -raids, 
the activity is in the. air. London 
reports that thirteen German fliers are 
brought down with a loss of four British 
machines. German attacks succeed 
along the Aisne near Chemin-des- 
Dames, Paris admits. 


EASTERN FRONTS e 


April 26.—Paris announces that on the 


night of April 25, British troops at- 
tacked west of Lake Doiran in the 
Macedonian theater and carried a mile 
of trenches, which they -held against 
four counter-attacks. 


April 27.—Heavy fighting continues near 


Lake Doiran on the Macedonian front, 
where the British hold all their recent 
gains. 

War Minister Guchkoff replaces 114 
officers, including 23 generals, after his 
visit to the Russian fronts. 


April 28.—The Turks initiate an offensive 


against the Russians in Mesopotamia 
by an assault at Erzingan. A Rus- 
sian position in Armenia is captured, 
admits London. 

Another attempt by the Bulgars to re- 
gain their positions near Lake Doiran 
on thé Macedonian front is frustrated, 
asserts London. 

Russians ‘recapture the 

ground lost to the Turks near Erzingan, 

reports Petrograd. 


May 2.—The reorganization of the Rus- 


sian Army is indicated by the resump- 
tion of fighting on the Moldavian front 





ONE-Button* 
UNION SUIT 


Ew YorK has 
‘|’ $330,000,000 in- 
: vested in subways to save a few 


minutes in getting about town. Yet you 
can:.save’ time every: day by -wearing. the 
Hatcn ‘(ONE-ButTton Union Suit without 
paying ‘a cent more- than for the old- 
fashioned kind of. union. suit.. Its one 
master button. at the chest does all. the 
work:that a row of eight or ten used to do, 
and 'does.it more comfortably too. This 
popular, sensible, stylish, unique garment 
will appeal to you for its quality fabrics and 
splendid workmanship. 

You can get these suits in knit goods or 
in the famous Keep Kool mesh at most 
good department stores and haberdashers’, 
but if you have the least difficulty send 
your size with remittance to the manu- 
facturers at Albany, N. Y., and we will 
gladly supply you direct, delivery prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

PRICES: 
Men’s Suits—$1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 
Boys’ Suits—75 cents 


A catalog illustrating the complete line of 
summer. and winter weights will be sent 


free on request. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Manufacturers 
ALBANY NEW YORK 


BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 
Sole Distributor to Dealers 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











‘A New Book That Shows 
‘Correct English at a Glance 


Just Published—A New Idea in Helps for the Busy 
Business Manin the Shape of a Compact Book, Vest- 
Pocket Size, that will Answer the Most Perplexing Ques- 
tions in English Grammar Simply and Immediately. 


The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A. HENNESY 


This wonderful little book, which is literally packed 
with just the information you want, covers all the more 
impo-:tant rules of grammar, the errors most frequently 
made in speech and writing, and the hundred and one 
vexed questions of usage that confuse us all at times. 
All this matter is arranged alphabetically according 
to topics and any desired rule or fact can be located in 
an: instant. we examples from modern litera- 
ture make clear each rule. 


Just the Book for the Busy Worker 


For those whoare ina hurry, or who have not'the time to 
devote to hunting through more pretentious pepe will 
come asa godsend. To the man of business, th ker, 
writer, stenographer, correspondent, etc., it will prove 
an invaluable aid. With it in your pocket you can 
avoid all the ordinary mistakes in speaking or writing. 
Cloth, 534 x 3 inches, 35 cents; Full Leather, 65 cents. 
Postage 2 cents additional. 








Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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~~~» The Motor of "The Most 

. +> +f . . ° 
étact'> Beautiful Gr in America 
=3 When you raise the hood of a Paige car, 
you will find one of the most efficient 


power plants that has ever been placed 
in an automobile chassis. 


As it stands today, the Paige Motor is a 
finished product —a true mechanical 
masterpiece. It bears the O. K. of the 
ripest genius that the industry affords, 
and we are convinced that no current 
engineering practice could make it better. 


Ours is a safe motor—a sane motor—an 
ever dependable motor. With equal 
grace, it will swing blithely up the steepest 
hills—plough its way through thick, cling- 
ing sand roads—or purr along at two miles 
an hour in congested city traffic. 


Yes—a demonstration will convince you. 





Stratford  “‘Six-51” seven-passenger, $1495 f.0.b. Detroit 
Fairfield **Six-46” seven-passenger, $1375 f.0 b. Detroit 
Linwood Six-39” five-passenger, $1175 f.0 b. Detroit 
Brooklands ““Six-5!” four-passenger, $1695 f.0.b. Detroit 
Dartmoor Six-39” 2or 3-passenger, $1175 f.0.b. Detroit 
Limousine “ Six-5!” seven-passenger, $2750 f.0 b. Detroit 
Sedan *Six-51” seven-passenger, $2300 f.0.b. Detroit 
Sedan Six-39” five-passenger, $1775 f o.b. Detroit 
Town Car “Six-51” seven-passenger, $2750 f.0.b. Detroit 


Paige Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 





ing as Coca-Cola. 


When the keen zest of sport gives way to fatigue, 
there’s nothing so delicious, so completely refresh- 


Demand the genuine by fill name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Write for These Books 


They tell all about game farming—the 
profit and pleasure to be obtained from 
it. ‘*Game Farming for Profit and 
Pleasure’’ is sent free on request It 
treats of the subject asa whole; describes 
the many game birds, tells of their food 
and habits, etc. ‘‘American Pheasant 
Breeding and Shooting’’ is sent on re- 
ceipt of 10c in stamps. It is a com- 
plete manual on the subject. 
HERCULES POWDER CO) 
1015 Market Street 
Wilmington 














Foot Freedom 


No more cramping of feet in shoes designed 
for style alone. An end of aches and torments 
and perhaps serious foot troubles brought on 
by improperly constructed footwear. Instead 
feet healthy and happy in shoes designed on 
correct princples—and also a pleasing stylish 
appearance, All the joy of foot freedom is 
yours if you wear 


Flastic /,, 
OES _oNitreN 


Built on orthopedic principles with flexible shank 
and speciai heels. The best of leather and skilful 
workmanship insure long wear with retained 
shapeliness. Foot specialists heartily endorse 
Plastic Shoes and thousands of enthusiastic 
wearers give testimony to their value. 


Send for Booklet 


If you wish for foot freedom, if you are con- 
stantly on your sect. or if by chance you have 
foot troubles, write for the bookletand cata- 
logue on Plastic Shoes. 

Plastic Shoes are not sold in your local store but only 
direct by mailor at our Boston salesrooms. 


THAYER McNEIL COMPANY 
17 West Street Boston, Mass. 

























in. Roumania. Russians make am at- 
tack in force, says Beflin, and are 


_Tep . ‘Artillery-fire increases >in 
intensity. 

Constantinople announces that a Turkish 
offensive in Armenia has resulted in. the 
capture of Mush from the. Russians. 
Mush is an important base town, and 
reports from Petrograd do not mention 
its loss. ' 

General Maude’ defeats the Turkish 

forces in Mesopotamia, announces 

London, taking 359 prisoners and fore- 

ing them from their intrenched positions 

in the Jebel Hamrin Hills. 


GENERAL 


April 27.—German destroyers attack 


Ramsgate and are driven off by the 
land-batteries, reports the London War 
Office. 


April 29.—General Petain, defender of 


Verdun, is. appointed Chief of Staff of 
the French Armies, announces Paris. 
Dr." Karl Helfferich, German Secretary 
of the Interior, informs the Reichstag 
that 1,600,000 tons of shipping have 
been sunk during February and March, 

say advices from Amsterdam. 


April 30.—Petrograd announces that the 


maintenance of army discipline will be 
placed in the hands of the Russian 
soldiers themselves by a decree of War 
Minister Guchkoff. The salute is made 
voluntary, and a committee is appoint- 
ed to settle disputes between officers 
and soldiers. 


May 1.—An airplane of undetermined 


nationality bombs the Dutch town of 
Zierikzee, damaging a hundred houses 
and killing three persons. 


May 2.—The official British statement of 


losses by submarines for the week end- 
ing April 29 admits that 51 ships are 
sunk, 38 being over 1,600 tons. Eight 
fishing-boats are lost, and 24 British 
vessels are unsuccessfully attacked. 
Secretary Lansing says, “It is no use 
closing our eyes to the fact that the situ- 
ation is very serious.” 

A comparison of the reports .of the War 
Offices of the nations on the Western 
front shows that a total of 714 airplanes 
were lost in April—366 of these were 
German, 147 British, and 201 French 
and Belgian. Of the German ma- 
chines lost, 263 were brought down by 
British airmen, 6 by anti-aircraft guns, 
95 by French pilots, and 2 by the 
Belgians, say London dispatches. 

Herr Naumann, ex-member of the Reichs- 
tag, says in a lecture that the German 
losses in men killed in battle total 
1,300,000, reports Amsterdam. 

The armed American steamship Rock- 
ingham is sunk by a submarine, reports 
London. 

A torpedo from a German seaplane sinks 
the British steamer Gena, announces 
the British Admiralty. Another air- 
plane which participated in the at- 
tack is brought down by the Gena’s 
guns. 

The Norwegian Foreign Office announces 
that 75 Norwegian ships were sunk in 
April, with a loss of 100 lives. 


FOREIGN 


April 26.—The State Department is in- 


formed that Mexico has warned Ger- 
man residents that any concentration 
of Germans near the American border 
will result in their immediate arrest. 

A dispatch to the State Department from 
Constantinople says the condition, of 
Ambassador Abram Elkus, who is 
suffering from typhus, is satisfactory. 

General Obregon vouches for Mexico's 
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ITH transmission, axles and internal gears under muddy, gritty 

water, this and another Republic Dreadnaught have been work- 
ing in the Susquehanna river for many months. They are the property 
of Sunbury (Pa.) Converting Works. “Perfect service in the most ad- 
verse conditions,” is the report. Over 14,000 Republic Trucks are giving 
extraordinary service in every kind of work. The largest exclusive 
truck factory has to make 75 Republics a day to meet the demand. 
Dealers and service stations in 667 principal cities. 


Five Republic Sizes—A Truck for Every Need 


Republic Dispatch delivery, express body, canopy top, complete equipment, $795; 
with solid panel body, $820; 1-ton, stake or express body and bow top, $1195; 1%- 
ton chassis, $1375; 2-ton chassis, $1785; 334-ton dreadnaught, $2675. 


Ask for catalog of model you are interested in 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC. 


Dept. C, Alma, Michigan 





























A SIMPLE but mar- 
velous mechanism 
| is the bicycle. 
| It is a thing of speed, of lightness, of 
grace, of wonderful strength. 
It is an ever-ready friend and servant of man. 
It runs his errands—it carries his mail—in time 
of war it helps to fight his battles. 
In hours of play, it opens the way to the 
cleanest, most 1 and most enjoyable of 













sports known. 
Thirty-nine years Col. Albert A. Pope 
-~ a built the first Amer- 
ican two-wheeler, 
the Columbia— 


laying the founda- 
= for the Acreage” 
ious popu. rity oO 
the bicycle in this 
country. 


world in bicycle 
construction. 


_ Today this Columbia standard of quality is 
y adhered to by its makers in producing 

a are that is 
sturdy, easy-riding, 
attractive in appear- 
ance and built to give 
a lifetime of service. 
Among the 1917 











models you will 
find exactly the 
type of bicycle to 
suit your fancy — 
at the price you 
want to pay. 


them at 
dealers. 





your 





Write for a new catalog, 
Westfield Manufacturing Company 
(Department 38) 
Westfield, Massachusetts 
_ Makers of the Pope Motorcycle | 

















THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





Base andFloo: 
one continuous 
piece.. 


Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron f 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form 
over old or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid founda- 
ton—Laid 3-8 to.1-2 in. thick—Does not c: rack, peel or com 

E 6loose cats: apap care 
ae presents a conti inuous, fine ined, smooth, non-slip- 
wearin, accumulation af grease mag 
01: 
nofseless less and does not fatigue. 
The Best sieee 
ir Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, 
t, Theater, Hotel, Raciory, Othe Building, Rai 
Hospital all I'places whe ‘a beautiful, sub- 
joot-easy is desire: a 

Your choles of of several p practical colors. Full information 

and sample FREE on reque: i 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
906 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
On the Market 10 years 
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strict neutrality, affirming that Car- 
ranza’s orders will be eds enforced. 


April 27.—In a speech at the Guildhall, 
Lloyd George says that submarines can 
pve a England feel the pinch, but they 
can never starve her out; owing to the 
fact that 3,000,000 acres’ of new land 
have been "prought under cultivation 
for 1918 

In a apetch made before the Reichstag, 
General Groener, German Minister of 
Munitions, announces that strikers and 
agitators will be ruthlessly prosecuted. 
Their demands for the franchise and 
the appointment of a. Workmen’s 
Council are madness, he says, while 
admitting that the existence of Ger- 
many is imperiled by strikes. 


April 28.—Guatemala breaks diplomatic 
negotiations with Germany, and the 
State Department at Washington an- 
nounces that all the Latin-American 
republics, with the exception of Mexico 
and Argentina, have indorsed the stand 
— Germany taken by the United 

tates. 


German Socialists are determined to force 
a strike on May 1 as a protest against 
long hours of work upon insufficient 
food, cables London, while the German 
police prepare to put down any strike 
by foree. 


April 29.—The Arbiter Zeitung, of Vienna, 
announces that a general strike and 
peace-demonstration has been ordered 
by the Social Democrats in Austria on 
May 1. All German papers published 
in Bohemia have been supprest, asserts 
Amsterdam. 

An antipacifist procession, made up of 
1,000 maimed, wounded, and con- 
valescent soldiers, parades the streets of 
Petrograd in protest against a separate 
peace, say dispatches. 


April 30.—Dispatches from London aver 
the strike situation in Germany is grow- 
ing more serious. The Socialist leaders 
announce they are unable to guarantee 
order. The German Government is 
prohibiting all travelers and mewepepers 
from leaving Germany. 

In the latest issue of Die Zukunft Maxi- 
milian Harden warns Germany that 
America’s entry into the war must be 
taken seriously, and that it indicates 
the moral weakness of Germany’s 
position. He urges Germany to in- 
troduce democratic reforms as the only 
sure basis of future peace. 


May 1.—Berlin reports via London that 
the efforts of the radical Socialists to 
celebrate May Day by a munitions 
strike failed. 


May 2.—Colonel Roosevelt sends a mes- 
sage to the Russian people by the hand 
mo Count Ilya Tolstoy, congratulating 
them on their freedom and urging them 

to use it wisely and moderately. 


Berlin sends a note to Argentina regret- 
ting the sinking of the Monte Protegido 
and promising reparation, say dis- 
patches from Buenos Aires. 

President Schulthess of Switzerland ap- 
peals to the United States to continue 
the export of wheat to his country, say- 
ing that Switzerland depends upon 
American grain for food. 

The censorship is raised on the German 
border, and the German papers make 
no mention of a May Day strike, 
asserts Bern. 


DOMESTIC 


April 26.—Bakers announce a 25 per cent. 
increase in the price of bread in New 
York, to take effect April 30th. 


April 27.—Hope that 125 men entombed in 
the Hastings mine in Trinidad, Colo., 
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As you add books to your 


library the Macey Sectional Book- 
case expands to provide room for them. 


It matters not how small or how large your 
library may be, you can buy just the right 
number of sections to take care of your pres- 
ent requirements and then add to them as 
the library grows. 

Sectional bookcases are efficiency and econ- 
omy as applied to the library regardless of its 
size. 

Enormous manufacturing capacity produces 
Macey highest quality at surprisingly low 
prices. Correct designing enables you to 
match all popular period styles. 

A duplicate of our dealers’ catalog in colors 
will be sent you without charge on your re- 
quest; it describes and illustrates Macey Sec- 
tional Bookcases in every manner of combina- 
tion. Send for it today. 


Lhe Macey Co 


1523-1573 Division Ave. , Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made in Canada ou, thy » Canada Scala Manufacturers, 
» Woodstock, Ont. 




























FOR FORDS AND 
ALL OTHER CARS 


START EASY IN COLDEST WEATHER? 
MORE POWER AND ONE-HALF MORE MILEAGE! 
Air Friction Carburetors use cheapest grade gas- 
oline or even half gasoline and half coal oll with 
excellent results, 

Over 250,000 enthuslastic users! 

Start your car instantly and move off at once, 
Bl te eed ee trae” ay os 

words, oud your earburevor troubles 

AIR-FRICTION. 

CARBURETORS 
Newly Perfected Model for 1917 

ot )i write 
If your dealer ding his naine y oe ere or RA 
model of y: 


30% off list argo od where no representative is 
already appointed. 
Ask us about our 
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Set this Truscon atgel 
ding in any VacantSpac 


may be rescued is abandoned when 
it is discovered they are cut off from the 
‘shaft by a wall of flame. 


April'28.—Nearly 200 Congressmen join in 
a telegram to:Lloyd George.requesting 
him, to-settle: the: Irish*problem.. The 
London Times announces in an editorial 
that England will give Ireland Home 
Rule as soon as the Irish can agree what 
measures they desire. 


April.29.—The strike of the bakers in 
Chicago lessens the bread-supply by 
1,000,000 loaves ‘daily, Sa the 
supply of the United States recruits. If 
no..agreement as.to wages. can be 
reached the Government is prepared 
to: take over the plants. 

American relief-work for Armenians and 
Syrians in Turkey will continue in spite 
of the break in diplomatic negotiations, 
announces the Boston office. 

Second incendiary blaze in a month again 
oa the racing-stable at Belmont 

ark. 


April 30.—Two Germans are captured on 
the way down-town in New York to 
blow up Wall Street with a dynamite- 
bomb in the hope of profiting by the 
break in the stock-market which might 
result. 

An incendiary fire starts in the Pimlico 
Race-Track, Baltimore. It is believed 
to be lighted by German sympathizers 
who think the race-tracks are to be 
used as internment-camps. 

Soft-coal operators grant their men a 
wage-increase of from 20 to 30 per cent. 

Every all-night liquor-license in New 
York is revoked as a war-measure, and 
all cabarets close at 1 a.m. 


May 1.—The Pennsylvania Railroad de- 
cides to employ -women wherever they 
can do work formerly done by men. 

May 2.—The bakers’ strike in Chicago is 
settled by agents of the Government. 





Friction.—An old guide at Yellowstone 
Park was minus the first finger of his right 
hand. An inquisitive tourist noticed this 
and became curious: 

“How did you lose your finger, my 
good man? ” she asked. 

** Well,” he replied slowly, “ I’ve been 
a guide in this park for twenty-five years 
and I jist naturally wore that finger off, 
pointing out places of interest to the 
tourists.” —The Lamb. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Literary Digest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given-out to any one for collection of r-- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until] you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Funx & Waanatis Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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If you need a new building immediately—Truscon Steel 
Buildings will answer every purpose. Suitable for machine 
shops, warehouses, offices, schools, hospitals, railroad sheds 
—in fact, for almost any use. These buildings are solid, 
all-steel, permanent constructions—weather-tight and fire- 
proof—perfectly daylighted and well ventilated. In addi- 
tion, these rapidly erected buildings have the special advan- 
tage of portability—being easily taken down and re-erected 
in a new location with no loss or depreciation. 


BUILDINGS 
—Consist of interchangeable steel panels, including steel 


sash, steel doors and steel-tile roof. are easily 
assembled by a simple slot and key device. ~A complete 
building, ready for occupancy, can be built in a surpris- 
ingly short time. Very easily enlarged—their standard- 
ized design makes additions as easily completed_as the 
original building itself. 

Truscon Steel Buildings are being used by large indus- 
trial companies in all sizes—widths up to 40 feet and 
lengths up to 500 feet. No matter what sized_building 
you require write us or fill in the coupon below. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Pressed Steel Dept. P-36 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Representatives in Principal Cities 


Pressed Steel 

Dept. P-36 
Youngstown, 0. 
Am interested in Truscon 

Steel Building for use as 

Occ cee ee 6 SIRs os oe Keene 

Send catalog and full details—tree. 
ET ee 
MGRIOGR. 0046.0 ivicnvcd bvsovienegetesy 














LISTERINE 


| The Safe Antiseptic 
‘Prevents infection of cuts 


and wounds. 


It is also 


a refreshing toilet lotion 
for use after shaving. 











“4 New Plan by Old Interests.” ' 


A Share in the 
Substantial Profits 





of legitimate timber investments in 
selected regions under our “ironclad” 
conditions is now available even to 
the modest investor through 


PROFIT-SHARING BONDS 
These 1st Mortgage Bonds have been 
devised to split up into smaller units 
the type of notably profitable timber 
transactions carried on with unbrok- 


ensuccess by the widely known Lacey 
interests for37 years. -Denominations 


$100, $500, $1000 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 
ee BE INTERESTED IN THE 


CERTAIN 
DITIONS IN. BOOKLET T-205 


"Write for it. 


JACEY [IMBER (. 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For 37 years the name of Lacey has 
been’ synonymous with conservative 
success in timber investment. 
































Investments 


At a time when U. S. Government bonds were paying 
6% “payable semi-annually in gold,”’ our service to 
investors was first established. 

After fifty years, we ho!d the confidence of a wid? 
clientele of individual investors and banking institu- 
tions. If you are seeking to invest some capital to best 
advantage, avail yourself of our facilities and experi- 
ence. Your bank has probably dealt with us, or can 
advise you about us. 

Our booklet, “Investing $100 to $10,000,’ * will inter- 
est o ee investors, as well as those more expe- 

Write to Dept. E, 49 Exchange Place, New 
York, or 10-14 South Calvert Rreet, Baltimore. 


Hambleton & Co Lompany 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BALTIMORE = WASHINGTON NEW YORK 





Signing the Interest Coupons 
Miller Service simplifies safe investing. It | is the outcome 
of years of practi ractical i bankii plied to 
MIAMI FIRST LIEN 


MORTGAGES BEARING °@ 1/29) and "7% 


the transaction is closed, — Rargheeee has nothi 
do but sign the interest coupo! rite for Reasons Why, 
and Mortgage List 142, free. 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Trust Co. Bldg., Miami, Fla. 








Saving Money for Authors 


is the pw ofa featioosk prepared by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt. D., ELD. anaging Editor of the “Stanparp Dic- 
TIONARY.” tee a possible economies learned from long 
experience, — commisht, how to market manuscripts, 

etc. ‘‘Preparation of Mi mocrints for the Printer.’ 


Fifth revised edition just published. Cloth,75c postpaid from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 
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REASSURING VIEWS OF THE CROP 
OUTLOOK IN THIS COUNTRY 


HILE many recent advances in food- 
prices have been justified by con- 
ditions of production here and abroad, by 
the large war demand, and by the poor start 
which our new winter - wheat crop had, 
some of these advances, in the opinion of 
Bradstreet’s, ‘‘seem born of an outburst of 
hysterical buying based. more upon condi- 
tions which, largely speaking, have passed 
than upon actual new-crop conditions.” 
The writer declares that wholesale and re- 
tail grocers, flour-millers and jobbers, deal- 
ers in canned goods, and a variety of other 
food-handlers have insisted that the 
month of April saw ‘‘unexampled and 
unreasonable buying.”’ For this, many 
reasons were advanced, not the least of 
which was a “‘wide-spread public misun- 
derstanding of well-intentioned efforts of 
our President and other public officials and 
experts, who have aimed to arouse Amer- 
icans to the need of raising large quantities 
of food during the coming year.” Un- 
warranted deductions from these state- 
ments “‘started a panic among consumers 
in reference to more immediately available 
supplies of bread, canned goods, meat, 
sugar, and other foodstuffs.”” While advice 
to plant heavily was wholly admirable, 
“the very common method of jumping to 
conclusions led to a veritable buying mania 
to provide for what were thought to be 
pressing needs.’”’ The result has been 
that ‘‘housewives’ stocks,’’ have become 
much greater than usual at a time when 
they should be receding, and when new 
crops, especially of spring vegetables, are 
coming in to supplement old supplies. 
Some of this buying is described by 
Bradstreet’s as ‘“‘really ludicrous, as, for 
instance, that of a small family, that 
always bought their bread from bakers, 
buying five barrels of flour, and another 
family of three buying many cases of 
eanned goods and two barrels of sugar.’ 
Bradstreet’s insists that it has no dis- 
position to ‘‘underrate the importance of 
planting plenty of land in small gardens, 
and of making every inch of regular farm- 
land that can be adequately manured, prop- 
erly cultivated, and profitably garnered, 
do its work,’’ but it believes it would 
be well for the great mass of people “‘to 
keep their heads, to economize in their 
purchases and their consumption of old- 
crop foods, and to remember that there will 
be new crops gathered in a few months.” 
Along this line the writer then says: 


“There is, for instance, a good chance 
that record areas in spring mF ey in corn, 
and in oats will help to make up for the 
shortage in winter wheat, which, by the 
way, does not look so badly as a while ago. 
According to Bradstreet’s visible - supply 
report of April 24, there were 113,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the United States and 
Canada—a bushel for each person in the 
two countries— with no mention of the 
supplies back of these points on the farms, 
and the old saying about short crops hav- 
ing long tails needs to be remembered in 
connection with the fact that new wheat 
will enter the markets in July. 

“Tn other words, this is no time to put 
added strain upon the regular normal food- 
supply, no oceasion for buying large 





quantities of. semiperishable food-supplies, 
or for wasting good seed, that might better 
be eaten or used in other directions than in 
an, effort to plant large crops demanding 
close cultivationsunless good, well-1canured 
soil is ‘chosen and an adequate supply of 
labor is assured. This latter point. is, in 
fact, the-key of the entire commercial crop 
situation, and while much is hoped for from 
the employment of large quantities of un- 
skilled labor, schoolboys and» others, it 
would seem to be: ‘highly advisable for those 
responsible for the direction of the ‘agricul- 
tural: mobilization to, make such arrange- 
ments as will. attract farm -labor-; back 
to- the fields and induce the real farming 
community to turn in and work hard for 
bounteous yields of good crops on lands 
properly prepared and adapted for the 
purpose. For ‘this; some sort of State 
or national guaranty of prices of a few 
staple food crops like grain, potatoes, 
and beans might, in fact, be desirable. 


“The slaughter of: all-immature: meat-ani- 


mals, calves, suckling pigs, etc., too, should 
be sharply restricted if future meat-supplies 
are to be fed from the prospectively large 
crops to be gathered this year. These 
measures, coupled with the planting and 
cultivation, in a myriad of small and large 
gardens, of good, non-perishable foods that 
can be saved or dried for winter, and 
the blessings of a favorable crop season, 
should go far to swell our food-supply, pro- 
vide plenty for ourselves and a good deal 
to spare for our Allies, and tend to restore 
the normal balance of food-supplies which 
appears to have been lost in the past 
‘winter of our discontent.’”’ ; 


‘** Absolute certainty that the Northwest 
will this year put into crops by far the 
largest acreage ever planted” is what a 
correspondent at Minneapolis of the New 
York Times Annalist finds to exist as.the 
“outstanding consideration in all com- 
ment on business conditions.”” In case the 
efforts that were being made in. April, for 
which there was no precedent, should 
‘bear fruition in anything like comparative 
degree,” there would be a railroad tonnage, 
a money demand for crop moving, anda 
producers’ purchasing power ‘“‘the like of 
which not only was never seen, but never 
was approached before.” While the prop- 
aganda for big crops had become nation- 
wide and therefore not peculiarly a North- 
west idea, it was in the Northwest probably, 
more than in any part of the United States, 
“that big factors for war-time main- 
tenance as well as general business activity 
and prosperity were capable of immense 
development.” The writer went on to say: 


‘*Winter wheat will be no bigger crop, 
certainly, than was indicated in the Govern- 
ment’s April 1 report. But spring wheat 
is all in the shaping yet. Corn lies south- 
ward of the Northwest States as a big crop, 
yet Minnesota, South Dakota, and: the 
northern Iowa counties produce much 
corn, and in North Dakota it is becoming 
a crop of importance. Minnesota and the 
Dakotas raise annually practically all the 
flaxseed that is the basis for the linseed-oil 
and paint industry, and these are great 
oats, barley, rye, and potato States. 

“Every fiber of the commercial structure 
has been permeated by the big-crop idéa, 
with the result that in the banks ‘and busi- 
ness pisces of Minneapolis, St. ‘Paul, 
Duluth, Fargo, Sioux: Falls, Miles City, and 


other towns the talk is all of agriculture. 
“No one, at this early date, can say what 
the results will be, but this much seems 
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OFT, deep, profoundly mystic, the sombre 
traceries of tone drifted And as 


tinfolded from the Aeolian- Vieille. I felt a 
strange solemnity. I recognized new, fresh-born, 
living qualities of tone. 

“But there was even anion miracle of 
sound.’ Under myssimple pressure of the Graduola 
device-—an exclusive feature of the Aeolian. 


Vocalion — a effect occurred. To the 






















AEOLIAN-VOCALION 





exact proportion of my pressure, the music softened, 


“IT found myself actually shading the music to my 
otes, phrases, passages, melted at my will 
into softened liquid ecstasies of sound. 


"Never have I heard such delicate distinction 
between instrument and instrument upon a phono- 
graph —-never such subtle tonal tints. The long- 
dumb beauties in our records are finding utterance at 


last through the Aeolian-Vocalion!”’ 


Conventional Models, $35 to $75, without the Gradsola —$100 to $350, with the Graduola, Ari Models, $375 to 
$2000, with Gradaola, electri¢ motor and lights, Moderate monthly payments. Handsome catalog, free upon request. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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Let Us Help You Decide 


F you are undecided as to the 
appointing of an executor and 
trustee under will, call on or write 
to our officers and let them explain 
our facilities for handling estates. 


The appointment of an executor and 
trustee is a very important matter 
and ought not be postponed. The 
safety and interests of your heirs 
require that you make a wise ap- 
pointment, and prudence requires 
that you do it now. 

Our booklet, “‘Let’s Choose Executors and 
Talk of Wills,” contains much valuable in- 
formation for will makers. 


BANKERS 
16 Wall Street 


TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


Resources over $350,000,000 








Stockr-nanls 


roy a) > Brey 


Whether you wish to purchase securities of 
leading Railroad, Industrial and Public Utility 
Companies in 100 share lots or in lesser amounts 
—‘*odd lots ’— your mail or telegraphic 
orders will receive careful individual attention. 
We will suggest a list of investments which at 
present prices yield a liberal income. It will 
= simplify matters if you give an approximate 
idea of amount you contemplate investing and 
whether you wish to purchase outright or 
otherwise. 










= Write for List B-2—“*Investment Suggestions” 

| SHELDON-MORGAN 
= Compary 

= 42 Broadway New York City 


atapive New York Stock Exchange = 
ES A RATA 










Your First Order 


We are interested in giving every assist- 
ance in the placing of your first order 
because our business is founded in the 
belief that, propeny handled, it will not 
be your last ori We want permanent 
customers—those who not only save but 
who invest within their income. 


‘We welcome orders for a single share of 
standard dividend paying stocks. 


Send for Booklet D-9—‘‘ Odd Lot Investment”’ 


John Muir & Co, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N.Y. Newark, N.J. 
»_: Bridgeport, Conn, New Haven, Conn. 














Electric Bells and Telephones 


A Aah. book Shik fcr ie or professional 
electricians, oe ing complete explanations and 
instructions for installing electric bells and tel- 
ephones. How to wire, connect, test, and repair 
<~ circuits; how to prepare batteries of wet or dry 
= cells; how to arrange call bells, house phones, 
- burglar alarms, etc., on many different kinds of 
. circuits. Contains 144 illustrations. 
Cloth-bound, 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. 


FUNK& WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
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IMPROVE YOUR PROPERTY WITH AN TRON FENCE 
Write today for catalogue of designs for residences, 
country estates, parks, cemeteries and all other purposes. 
es indestructible. Local Representatives Wanted. 
he Stewart Iron Works Co., 725 Stewart BI., Cincinnati, 0, 








You Can Do Big Things! 








SHERWIN CODY 


The Personal Element 
By employing just the right personal note that estab- 
lishes cordial relations between man and man, he 
shows you how to boost sales, to collect difficult ac- 
counts, to create enthusiasm in your employees, to 
obtain credit when you need it, and to give an im- 
petus to your business in all its branches. 


How to Cut Out Waste Effort 


He teaches you how to be practical, how to avoid 
dissipating your energies, how to make people do 
things without question, how to systematize your 
orders and shipments, your correspondence, and 
your collections, and how to make every dollar 
and every minute ‘count for success. His book is 
packed with plans that save and hints that help. 


It is in You, and this Man can Teach You How to Bring it Out. 
His Keen, Masterly Talks will Show You How to 


BOOM YOUR BUSINESS 


and to turn your debits into credits that will multiply exceedingly. His years of practical 
experience, of testing, rejecting, and formulati 
the compass of a single volume, “‘ How to Di 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $2.00 net; by mail $2.12 


methods that succeed, are yours in 
with Human Nature in Business.” 


Persuasion That Pulls 


He makes clear the psychology of salesmanship, in 
person or by mail, and shows you how to put the 
punch into your talks and the pull into your let- 
ters. He analyzes the art of advertising and tells 
you how in each case to present the appeal that 
will impel people to buy your goods. r 


How to Produce Sure -Results 


He tells you howto handle yourself. your force, 
and your customers, so as to produce big results, 
gives you the basic principles. that command suc- 
cess, and shows you how these may be applied, 
step by step, to your individual needs. He has 
put the whole science of modern business into this 
one book, which is a complete course in itself. 


FUNK. & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 








probable: There will be the largest spring- 
wheat acreage ever sown, but it will not 
represent the big effort, as the country 
awakened too late to the situation. Spring 
wheat can be sown after May 10 with 
prospects of a crop, but all good authority 
advises against it. But corn, oats, barley, 
and spring rye will be put in this year over 
acreages that will double in some instances 
and show increases of 25, 35, and 40 per 
cent. in others. Potatoes will be planted 
as never before. 

“The bankers have got to come to the 
help of the farmers. This they are doing. 
At the Fargo meeting one North Dakota 
banker, who happens to be located in a 
district where the farmers last year had 
poor crops, said that he has $37,000 in 
loans to farmers who want to buy seed or 
stock, and that he is carrying this personally 
because, in view of the fact that the bor- 
rowers are low in resources, he does not 
consider the paper good enough to put 
into his bank. This by way of indication 
that there need be no fear that the bankers 
are going to refuse credit to a man who 
may raise a good crop this year because it 
will prove a bad loan if the crops should 
fail him. 

“The whole propaganda is based on 
patriotism, and many a man of means in 
this part of the country who will never 
carry a gun is doing, nevertheless, a patri- 
otie work. But it has its commercial 
aspect, aside from war’s inspiration. All 
ordinary things are overlooked in this 
work. It is true that retail business is 
keeping up well, despite constant preach- 
ing of economy. Possibly it is too soon yet 
for effect. There is already, however, a 
noticeable dropping off in the demand for 
the non-essentials. Money is not tight at 
all. Rates show a tendency to harden, but 
not in any such degree as might have been 
expected. Bankers give assurances that 
there will be no money stringency. 

‘““Meanwhile, bankers and_ railroad 
directors see in what is going on the pros- 
pect for the greatest business ever handled. 
The Northwest did not do well last year. 
None of the crops measured up to first 
expectation, and the wheat-crop in many 
localities was very poor. The Northwest 
never has had two bad crop years in suc- 
cession, altho this rule nearly failed in 
1910-1911. Thesevere winter, that caused 
heavy operating expense to the railroads, 
is an augury of a good crop in 1917, for the 
snow was heavy and wide-spread, and snow 
is the best spring moisture-insurance and a 
good soil-fertilizer. There is every reason, 
in short, to expect that the year 1917 will 
be the biggest in results that ever was 
known in the Northwest. The railroad 
tonnages, especially, ought to be heavy. 
The Northwest is very loyal, notwithstand- 
ing the presence here of many people born 
abroad or of a first generation of Amer- 
icanism.”’ 

Other sources of opinion as to the out- 
look in the Northwest confirm this view. 
James R. Stewart, president of a grain 
company in Minneapolis, was quoted late 
in April as saying in Chicago that grain- 
acreage in the Northwest would this year 
be “greatly increased.’”’ He looked for 
an increase of nearly 15 per cent. in spring 
wheat, 10 per cent. in barley, and 20 per 
cent. in flax. Farmers were “in excel- 
lent financial condition, and the Northwest 
could not be in better shape except for 
the car shortage.’”’ Mr. Stewart saw no 
danger of anything like a famine here, 
but he believed that the Allies’ needs 
would be enormous. The impossibility 
of securing freight-cars had been a cause 
of unequal distribution of grain. 

“We have about 9,000,009 bushels in 
storage in Minneapolis,” he said, ‘and 
ean not get cars to move it East or even 
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switch it locally.”” When Mr. Stewart was 
asked about the feasibility of grinding more 
than 73 per cent. of the wheat-kernel for 
white bread, say 80 to 90 per cent., he re- 
plied that while it was feasible and would 
probably improve the average consumers’ 
health he doubted whether this step would 
be taken ‘‘ because Americans do not change 
their eating habits readily.”” The economic 
benefit was not obvious to the flour trade, 
he added, inasmuch as the pricé of flour 
is based on the selling-price of the by- 
products as well as of the flour itself. 


THE RISE IN FARM-LAND VALUES 


Reclamation projects in late years have 
been adding hundreds of thousands of acres 
to the fertile land of this country, but, at 
the same time, ‘‘the value of land under 
cultivation and of improved farm -land 
has been advancing rapidly, keeping step 
with the increasing cost of commodities 
and the cost of living,’ says a writer in 
the New York Times Annalist. Since 1912 
the value of improved farm-land in Cali- 
fornia has advanced to an average of $200 
an acre, an increase of $93. California 
supplies the extreme limit, however, while 
it takes to itself the rank of highest average 
value per acre for improved farm - land, 
formerly held by Illinois. Improved farm- 
land in Illinois at the same time has ad- 
vanced to an average value of $140 an acre, 
compared with $119 in 1912. The lowest in- 
creases in average value occurred in South 
Carolina and Wyoming, where it amounted 
to only $1 an acre. In only three States 
had there been a decrease in the average 
value, these being Colorado, Montana, and 
Louisiana, the amount in the two former 
being measured by $1 an acre, and in the 
latter by $2 an acre. Other changes are 
shown in the following table, printed by 
The Annalist, as compiled from figures is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture: 


Improved Farm-land Inc. Per 








States —Value Per Acre—. Acre 1917 

1917 1916 1912 Over 1912 

Rep re $41.00 $37 $36 $5.00 

New Hampshire........... 40.00 38 34 6 00 

OO GAS Se 44.00 34 10 00 

Massachusetts............ 76.00 75 66 10.00 

Rhode Island............. 85.00 100 60 25.00 

- Connecticut. ............. 62.00 62 55 7.00 

OE ERR Ie 72.00 67 65 7.00 

New Jersey. . 105.00 100 93 12.00 

Pennsylvania............. 72.00 65 53 19 00 

PIED. ar sccccneceee: SaCae 64 60 13.00 

Maryland... . Bide ile stbeheiee 65.00 60 42 23.00 
Virginia . videioaeimealtane t 45.00 42 34 11.00 
West Virginia............. 42.50 39 32 10.50 
North Carolina............ 42.50 37 28 14.50 
South Carolina............ 35.00 32 34 1.00 
i 30.00 28 26 4.00 
55.00 52 45 10.00 

. 95.50 91 77 18.50 

. 103.00 98 21.00 

. 140.00 130 119 21.00 

. 70.00 65 54 16.00 

95.00 90 63 32.00 

83.00 7 56 27.00 

156.00 153 106 50.00 

69.00 65 54 15.00 

39.00 37 30 9.00 

63.00 60 48 15.00 

80.00 76 74 6.00 

60.00 58 53 7.00 

47.50 41 33 14.50 

46.00 42 33 13.00 

21.09 20 19 2.00 

25.00 23 20 5.00 

33.00 27 35 *2.00 

45.00 39 36 9.00 

-. 35.00 31 29 6.09 

kansas. . -- 32.00 27 24 8.00 
Ee Eee ae 35.00 34 36 *1.00 
| OSES 33.00 33 32 1.00 
MMB tos adeacdsccee 62.00 60 *4.00 
New Mexico.............. 50.00 45 48 2.00 
ee ee 105.00 80 80 25.00 

_ RE res 105.00 90 80 25.00 
NS ES eas 90.00 85 70 20.00 
| “CSREES - 71.00 64 66 5 00 
Washington......... - 100.00 102 _ ieee 
RRS - 82.00 70 75 7 00 
California. .........caces 200.00 180 107 93.00 








He’s conscious of the load every minute 
and mighty glad to drop it at the command 
**Break ranks!’ 

But there are thousands in the ranks of 
everyday life who carry just as heavy a load 
on their abdomens with never a moment’s 


rest. ‘ 
* * oo * 


Do you realize what a tremendous strain you are 
laboring under with this vertical pull exerted every 
moment of your waking, standing hours—tugging at 
spine, stomach, kidneys and intestines? Do you 
know that it is surely sapping the vitality and 

trength which Nature ieee for a totally dif- 
erent purpose? 

H holtz, the disti physiologist, re- 
marked that if his mechanic made an instrument so 
imperfect as the human eye he would send it back 
for correction. It is true of other parts of the 
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The Plattsburg Rookie Knows What a Drain on His Stamina 
It Is to Hike With a Heavy Equipment on His Back 


WEIL ABDOMINAL BELT 
























body. Scientists have long recognized | that the body 
is but imperfectly ads apted for the “upright posi- 
tion,” for the reason that it is still ‘‘four-footed” in 
type. The arrangement of the internal organs proves 
this and much ill health is directly traceable to the 
strain on muscular and nervous systems imposed by 
the eo Spetant position. 

N AID NATURE in a simple, fi.) 
eulean: sense way by supporting the weight 2 
of the organs with an artificial muscle—one 
that never tires, never aches and never for 
one instant relaxes its strengthening, com 
forting support. 


~~ F 
~ 
Seweenns 


Stout men [x 
and women. Ji 
and <<. .... ~~ £ 
who suffer a a ‘ Ny ae 
with weak D sh : 
yacks, will H a 
find relief, s nee \ / 
rest and re- BY N : \ | 
newed health ¥) } ; . 
in the wear- Le. <3 
ing of the The arch is stronger than the columh 

















This belt supports the relaxed abdominal muscles 
in a wonderful manner and eases the stfain and 
pressure on spine and internal organs. The vertical 
strain on the heavy abdominal organs is absurd, 
unnecessary and often the reason for ill health. 

A Weil Abdominal Belt 


assists in the proper func- 
tioning of the organs, is 
an aid to correct and deep 
breathing, gives one a nor- 
mal, he: thy poise, abso- 
lutely does away with ex- 
cess stomach and paunch, 
and restores a drooping, 
fagged figure to vigorous, 
attractive style. 
WEARERS OF THE 
WEIL ABDOMINAL en- 
dorse it in such positive 
terms that their testimo- 
nials are the most con- 
vincing argument we can 
use in urging you to give 
trial. 


ita 


READ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT 


“If I could not procure another I would not part 
with mine for $100."" 
owe the first comfortable night's sleep in 
twenty-five years to the Weil Abdominal Belt. 
“Does all and more than you ever claimed for it.” 

“I cannot too eeeny, endorse the Weil Belt a. 
men who suffer the ysical strain and embarrass- 
ment of a large abdomen 

“I feel ten years younger and would not go a day 
without it. 

“My friends all comment on my improved carriage, 
better color and general physical — 

“No indigestion since wearing i: 


313 Hill Street 






‘*The Muscle That Never Tires’’ 


THE WEIL ABDOMINAL BELT COMPANY ,# %2"-- 


The Weil Abdominal Belt is worn under the cloth- 
ing, without discomfort. Physicians and surgeons 
recommend it for sufferers from weak backs and re 
laxed, heavy abdomen well as for Obesity, Lum 
bago, Ruptures, Cons ation, Spinal Deformities, 
Round Shoulders, and after Surgical Operations. 

This belt is made of the highest grade coutil 
fashioned by specialists who have made the de sign 
and manufacture of abdominal supports their life 
work. Reinforced and restitched at every point wher 
stress and strain comes. .As easily washed as any 
other garment. The pa ate nt coiled steel stays give 
the resilient, supporting “‘lift’’ which wearers find so 
comforting and helpful. 

WEAR THE WEIL FIVE DAYS and prove for 
yourself its benefits. Give nature a chance to build 
your body up in vigor and health by this simple, 
effective device. Know what it is to be free from the 










wearing, tearing strain on abdomen and spine 
Remember that over 85% of mental exhaustion and 
physical fatigue is due to this reléntless drain on 
your energies. 

SEND NO MONEY. Test the Weil Belt at 4 
our expense. Learn at first hand whether it will 
benefit you or not. If it doesn’t do all and V4 
more for you, in better health, improved 
appearance and increased vigor, send it 








back, and we will cancel the obliga- THE WEI 
tion. If it does help you and you ee a 
decide to keep it, send us $3.50 313 Hill Street 
ed 4 New Haven, Conn 


YOU CAN BE CORRECT- 
LY FITTED BY MAIL. 
Just send us your nor- 
mal waist measure, 


4 Geatiemen: 
Please send me a Weil 
Abdominal Belt on approval 


approximate weight My normal waist measure is 
and height. We 4%, ----- height..... weight 
guarantee a per- I agree to remit $3. 50 or send back 
fect fit. @ the belt in five days 
New Haven, Conn. of Adress sas abt ca cgua raw ash ph Ghee devas 
CMY. cccccscccreccccce BUA. occdoccocccccese 





Cortez CGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 







Bariernge ar in U. - stamps a 
portage and we will send you 
Pp COLLAR 


m 
State size wanted, REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., ond 
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One third of ? 
your lifeis @ 
spent in bed 


The climax of comfort and value 


Faultless 


since 


Pajamas ‘f Night Shirts 
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“The NIGHTwear of a Nation” 
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Mobilizing 
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Food Crisis with the Farm Tractor 





American farmers have nailed the 
flag to the plow. The call for big- 
ger crops has been heard in the 
farmstead among the remote hills 
of New England; in the ranch- 
house on the great grain fields of 
the prairies. The farmers are going 
forth to meet the crisis. They are 
face to face with a world-shortage 
of staples, an acute labor deficiency, 
an abnormal scarcity and high cost 
of supplies. 

The situation calls for the maxi- 
mum of machine labor and the 
minimum of manual work. It opens 
the greatest possibilities yet known 
for the farm tractor. As a writer 
in the Implement and Tractor Trade 
Journal states it: 

“The entrance into the farm power arena 
of the tractor, with its assortment of large 
and small sizes adapting it to the needs of 
all sizes of farms, did not come a day too soon. 
It came in response to the demands of neces- 
sity, always the mother of invention. It 
is the inevitable solution of greater 


, pers, f 

i 2 re i A TER ‘ 5 
scenes graphically show the war-time economy of the tractor. 
being done by four men, twelve horses, three disks and 
one harrow outfit. Below, the same amount of work being accomplished by a 


These two farming 
Above is shown work 


Caan 7g ; a, 
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single man and tractor outfit. 


the work in the same time and cost at least 
$1.25 per acre. A Kansas farmer with a me- 
dium sized tractor plowed 90 acres in a single 
week, working two shifts night and day. 

Let us be specific. Take three average 
sized tractors, big, medium, and small, and 





ae 
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ditions, it should effect a saving of 
time amounting to about 50%. 

Second, a 12-25 tractor. This size 
is suitable for an average farm of 160 
acres and upward. The average 
number of horses that this: tractor 
is capable of displacing on the diver- 
sified farm is between 6and 8. -This 
does not mean necessarily that the 
farmer will sell this many horses. 
Local conditions will determine how 
many he can dispose of. A 12-25 
tractor in the wheat belt where corn 
is not raised should displace about 
10 horses. At the minimum this trac- 
tor will displace one farm-hand, un- 
der certain conditions more. On the 
harvest field the 12-25 machine will 
save % the time required to do the 
same work by horses, and in plowing it will 
do the work at least 25% faster. 

Third, the compact little machine of say 7 





to 12 horsepower. One man with this tractor { 


will plow as much ground as two men with two 
teams. This applies as well to eastern farms 
where two horses are used on a 12- 





farm production.” 

The tractor is a great agency for 
conservation. It reduces the num- 
ber of farm laborers. It replaces 
a percentage of horses. It increases 
the tillable acreage and prepares 
the soil more thoroughly than horses 
can, It is avast saver of time. 
Each of these achievements is now 
of vital importance. 

The popular conception that the 
tractor is a substitute for great 
numbers of horses is incorrect. The 
tractor’s greatest importance is in 
other savings. And yet Govern- 
ment statistics, obtained from 200 
farms in the corn belt, show an 





year, is superlative. 


barked will break down and fail. 


“The time is short. 


From President Wilson’s Call to the Farms 


“The supreme need of our own nation and of the nations with which 
we are cooperating is an abundance of supplies and especially of foodstuffs. 

“The importance of an adequate food supply, especially for the present 
Without abundant food, alike for the armies and the 
peoples now at war, the whole great enterprise upon which we have em- 
The world’s food reserves are low. Not 
only during the present emergency but for some time after peace shall 
have come both our own people and a large proportion of the people of 
Europe must rely upon the harvests in America: 

“Upon the farmers of this country, therefore, in large measure 
rests the fate of the war and the fate of the nations. 
nation not count upon them to omit no step that will increase 
the production of their land or that will bring about the most 
effectual cooperation in the sale and distribution of their products? 
It is of the most imperative importance that every- 
thing possible be done and done immediately to make sure of large harvests.” 


May the 


inch plow as it does to the farms far- 
ther west where three horses are 
used on a 14-inch walking plow. The 
tractor will take the place of two 
men and two two-horse teams or 
two men and two three-horse teams, 
and it requires only one man to run 
the tractor and the plow. Witha 
disk harrow one man with the trac- 
tor will do as much work as one 
man could do with four to six horses. 
By this is meant if he were using a 
large one section disk harrow he 
would cover as much ground with 
the tractor as he would with a small- 
er harrow. With one section fas- 
tened behind the other, he can do 








average displacement of four horses 

by each tractor. When it is estimated that 
the horses of the Nation eat enough grain to 
feed our own population and that of Canada 
combined ; that each horse requires an average 
of five acres for its support, or 125,000,000 
acres for all in this country; that the feed bill 
for these horses is $2,000,000,000; that the 
Department of Agriculture statistics show an 
average of 170 hours of human labor required 
to care for one horse, one year, four horses 
thus taking one man’s time on a ten-hour-day 
basis, amounting to 2!4 months per year—the 
saving effected by the elimination of every 
horse is apparent. 

In the element of time the tractor shows 
amazing advantages. 
speed of 19 makes of 2-plow tractors is 1% 
miles an hour. No horse outfit could maintain 
this steadily all day under all soil and tempera- 
ture conditions, and few soils permit a double 
plow being hauled by a single team. 

The tractor furnishes instant power, ten or 
more hours a day, for hauling fertilizer, disk- 
ing, plowing, harrowing, seeding, mowing, har- 
vesting, threshing, filling silos, husking corn, 
Hanne grain, pumping water, running electric 

ight plants, and a score or more of otherduties. 

A farmer single-handed has with a tractor 
plowed, harrowed, rolled a to-acre field, at a 
cost of 50 cents per acre. With horses it would 
have required ten men and twenty horses todo 


The average plowing- 


consider what they will do in meeting the 
present crisis. 

First, a 25-45 tractor. This size would be 
appropriate for farms of from 400 to 900 acres. 
A tractor of this power on the small grain farm 
should displace 12 to 14 horses and 2 to 3 la- 
borers. On the corn-belt farm it should replace 
8 to 10 horses and 2 hands. Under average con- 














The tractor for the little farm has arrived and is 
here shown turning over acreage in New Jersey. 











as much work as one man driving 
six horses. The little tractor of this size has 
a speed of from one to three miles per hour, 
according to the work being done. It can run 
along smoothly at 2}4 to 234 miles per hour, 
and it is going just as rapidly at five o’clock 
in the afternoon as it was at 8 in the morning. 

American agriculture must wake up. The 
tractor will help arouse it. Our wastes are 
great. Hugh McVey says in the Implement 
and Tractor Trade Journal: ‘In European and 
Asiatic countries, under systems of intensive 
farming, the acre-yield is high and the man- 
yield is low. For example, the acre-yield of 
wheat in America is little more than 14 bushels, 
while in Germauv ‘= is 31 bushels, in France 
almost 30 bushels, and in Japan 24 bushels. 
The small grain cropcan undoubtedly be increased 25 per 
cent by proper tillage methods.’’ The tractor affords the 
means of following these methods on a big scale. 

The French Government, facing the pinch, has turned 
to the tractor to meet the emergency. _ It is offering 
tractor subsidies. It has opened a tractor school. The 
British Government, confronted by the food crisis, has 
organized a tractor plowing army. Plowing will proceed 
nightand day. In Canada the Ontario Government has 
arranged to supply the farmers with tractors. The 
Russian Government, realizing the grave need of in- 
creased crops, is introducing the tractor. America is 
shipping thousands of tractors to these governments. 
America, the originator of the tractor, should seize upon 
the great assistance of the tractor in answering the food 
call, and apply this assistance with intelligence. 


Tractor Department Thefiterary Digest 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 
In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 


use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 











Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of ymou tions 
“N.°> McC.;” Laurie, Miss.—‘*Where can I 


find. Henry Clay’s speech before the Senate in 
1850; on the mpro: ill? Have his 
speeches been published in one volume, and can 
you give me the name of publishers?’”’ 

There have been many biographies of Henry 
Clay, most of which contained his speeches. 
Among these you will find his speech on the 
Compromise. ‘Bill—‘ Life of Henry Clay,” by 
Epes Sargent (1844, ‘edited and completed by 
Horace Greeley, 1852); “Life and Times of 
Henry Clay,”’ by Rev. Calvin Cotton (6 vols., 
containing syeeches and correspondence, 1846-57; 
revised edition, 1864); ‘‘Henry Clay,’ by 
Carl Schurz (2 vols., Boston, 1887). In all prob- 
ability you will find one of these in your local 
library; it is doubtful if you will find the speech 
in a single-volume edition. 

“A. M. M. C.,” New Orleans,. La.—* (1) 
Kindly weve me the dates of the most important 
discoveries since 1815. (2) Also, those used in 
this war which were unknown in the Napoleonic 
wars. 

(1) The most important discoveries and in- 
ventions since 1815 are:  electro-magnetism 
(1819); passenger railroad (1825); friction 
matches (1827); chloroform (1831);  carbolic 
acid (1834); photography (1839); typewriter 
(1843); electric telegraph (1844); electric light 
(1844); sewing-machine (1846); ether (1846); 
electric locomotive (1851); breech-loading rifle 
(1851); cocaine (1855); bicycle (1855); sub- 
marine cable (1858); elevator (1861); Gatling 
gun (1862); antiseptic surgery (1865); dynamite 
(1868); air-brake (1869); magazine rifle (1870); 
telephone (1876); phonograph (1877); steam- 
plow (1879); submarine (1880); linotype (1884); 
automobile (1885); kodak (1888); kinetoscope 
(1893); z-rays (1895); wireless telegraphy (1896) ; 
airship (1901); aeroplane (1905); salvarsan 
(1907). (2) The chief inventions used in the 
present war, which were unknown in the Napo- 
leonic wars, are the steamship, submarine, air- 
craft, explosives, high-power guns, smokeless 
powder, breech-loading guns, rapid-fire guns, 
revolvers, automatic pistols, telephone, wireless 
telegraphy, the automobile, and poisonous gases. 

“A. W. S.,"" Meriden, Conn.—* Kindly let 
me know if the expression: ‘He is not fully con- 
valescent’ is correct, and if it is correct, would it 
be synonymous with the expression: ‘He has 
not fully recovered’?’’ 

Convalescence means ‘‘The state of progressive 
restoration to health and strength after the cessa- 
tion of disease.’’ It is a stage of weakness in which 
the patient makes progress toward restored health. 
The word convalescent may be used in the sense 
of ‘‘recovered "’ because ‘‘ to recover "’ is “‘ to regain 
a former state or condition after sickness or mis- 
fortune,” and ‘‘ to convalesce ’’ is ‘‘ to recover after 
a sickness; improve in health."’ ? 

“E. C. S.,”" Pagosa Springs, Colo.—‘I have 
very often noticed the word ‘clever’ used in 
speaking of a young lady, as ‘A clever young 
lady.’ Is it in good taste or proper?”’ 

The word clever, as applied to a young lady, is 
perfectly correct and proper, but custom in- 
variably prefers ‘‘bright."" This is perhaps due 
to the fact that in early New England usage 
“clever’’ meant one having a “simple and weak 
nature.” To-day it means “obliging, well- 
disposed’ in the United States; and “capable, 
talented, and marked with an aptitude for learn- 
ing’’ in England. The equivalent for this En- 
glish meaning we have given to the word smart. 

“D. F. 8.,” Kalispell, Mont.—‘‘ Can you tell 
me the name of the author and where to find the 
poem begi: as follows? 


‘Before Granada’s fated walls, encamped in proud 
array, 

And flushed with many a victory, the Spanish 
army lay, 

Of all eens fortresses but one defies their 

On Alphuraet’s minarets the c 
- ma rescent still is 


These lines are to be found in the Polish poet 
Mickiewicz’s “‘Moor’s Revenge.” A translation 
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for [Instant Service 


The Gem Damaskeene Razor for years has been the choice 


of the men in the Army and 


Navy, besides millions of other 


good and loyal Americans—get in the front ranks—use a 


: Sow . $s 
Gem—it measures up to every Service 


standard—passes 


every test of strength, reliability, efficiency. Campaigning for 
pleasure, or for Uncle Sam, you need the Gem—slips easily 


into kit or grip—a space, 


$1 00 


Dealers Everywhere 


with seven Gem 
Blades, shaving and 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


+» Montreal 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W. 


time, 


Outfit includes razor complete, 
amaskeene 
stropping 
handle, in handsome case. 


temper and money saver. 


GEPi 


GEM _ |)AMASKERNE BLADES 
RAZOR 


7 for 35c. 

















LEG FREEDOM 
No Binding of Veins or Muscles—the 


GARTER 


is made wide for com- 
s 8 fort of muscles and free 
circulation of veins and arteries. No 





straps to bind—no sagging. On and off quickly. 


“Never Mind 
How Strong 





To-day it’s a battle of wits—and brains win, 
Muscle and brawn don’t count somuch as they 
used to. The great question now is “What do 
you know?” It drawsthe line between failure 
and success, between a poor job and a good one. 


What do you know? Have youspecial ability? 
Could you “make good”’ in a bigjob right now? 





Every athlete and active man wants them. 
Lisle, 25c. Silk, 50c. If not at dealer's, send his name 
and price. THE THOS. P. oe 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dealers: Ask your jobber, or order sample dozens 
from us without obligation. 


TAYLOR CO., Dept. I 


For 25 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been training men for bet- 
ter work and bigger salaries. They can train 
YOU, no matter where you live, what hours 
you work, or how little youreducation. Mark 
and mail the coupon and find out—it won't 
obligate you in the least. 








—— == TEAR OUT HERG oe oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4884, Scranton, Pa, 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 











Civil Engineering ADVERTISING OF PNMISTRY 

Electrical “ Salesmanship Illustrating 

Steam » Commercial Law arming 

Mining = Bookkeeping Poultry 

Stenography French 
Mechanical Drafting Civil Service German 
Architectural Drafting Ry. Mail Service Italian 
CHITECTURE AUTOMOBILES SPANISH 
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climatic conditions at 
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ment known to science. 


Spring and Summer months. 


FRED STERRY 


Managing Director 





The Bath Establishment connected with . the 
Greenbrier A beg ed the direction.of expert physi- 
ed because of their experience, and is 
fully —— for giving every approved bath treat- 


A Balmy Temperature, due to the ideal location 
of the place, invariably prevails, throughout the 
It is at these seasons 
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THE GREENBRIER HOTEL 


White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 


that the soothing fragrance of the air, the revivi- 
fying tonic of the springs and the 
the country itself lend an atmosphere of enchant- 
ment to this most famous of all American health 


resorts. 


scriptive of the 
will be sent on request. 


J. H. SLOCUM 


HE famous 18-hole Golf Course of 

the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, has probably made 
as a converts to the game as has the 
tonic of its waters restored to health, run- 
down, overtaxed b dies. 


The Baths and Links 


of this most remarkable of all American 
health resorts are two irresistible enemies 
of all the varieties of illness that beset 
mankind. The one is an aid to the other. 
Exercise without enjoyment is of comparatively little value, while exercise without 
physical fitness is indeed a sorry undertaking. Bodily wellbeing and keen, pleasurable 
outdoor recreation are found in abundance and under the most ideal scenic and 


An elaborate book, illustrated in color, 
Greenbrier, its baths and sports, 


of London. 
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Blackfeets; 


Blackfeet.”’ 


beauty of 


and de- 


where, 
Resident Manager 
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of his poems has been published by Triibner, 


” Freehold, N. J.—‘‘ What were the 
| circumstances surrounding the assassination of 
, Ferdinand of Austria, and particularly the sentence 
| imposed upon the assassin?’ 
On June 27, 1914, Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
_ nand and his wife were on a visit to Serajevo, the 
capital of Bosnia, and, while driving from the 
town hall, were shot to death by a youth named 
Gavrio Prinzips. 
twenty years’ imprisonment, four of his accom- 
plices were condemned to death, and several others 
received varying terms of imprisonment. 


The assassin was sentenced to 


’ Hartsville, 8. C.—‘In speaking of 


the Blackject indians, am I correct in assuming 
that the singular is 
e.g., ‘Th 
raid were ‘Blackjeets'?” 
The singular is 
Say “The Indians who started the raid were 


‘= eet, and the plural is 
ans who started the 


Blackfoot, plural Blackfeet. 


Sq. R., ’ Buffalo, N. Y.—‘‘ What is ¥ mean- 
ing of the IP ny continuous voyage 

A continuous voyage is one viewed with respect 
to the actual and intended destination of the 
vessel or cargo, or of both. 
involving the neutral character of a voyage, it 
has been held that the voyage was continuous 
notwithstanding an intermediate entry 
or transfer of cargo in a neutral port, the ultimate 
tion was a belligerent port. 


In certain cases 
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' | Arriving at 
» Historic -egaed 


Every hour of this wonderful ; 
all-water journey has its reve- 


interest — Niagara, the Sub- 
¢| lime. Toronto— “The Queen 
| City of Canada,” the Venetian- 
like Thousand Islands, 
the thrilling descent of the 
marvelous rapids, the Canadian 
., Metropolis Montreal, the mir- 
ZS S acle-working shrine of Ste. 

\ Anne de Beaupré —an hour 
| from Quebec, the stupendous Capes 
‘ “Trinity” and “Eternity” — higher 
j} than Gibraltar — are all on this route. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated 
booklet, map and guide, to John 
F. Pierce, Ass’t Traffic Manager, 
Canada Steamship Lines, 115 
R. & O. Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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Open Air Life in 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Attractive Log- Cabin and 
Bungalow Life, Comfortable 
Hotels and Club Houses on 
the edge of the wilderness. 
Moderate prices. 

he henge Bs sew bays and silvery 
lakes, . trout, 
gaspereaux, — i sea fish. 

IT’S REAL VACATION 
with canoe, camera 
Only a prod dine ernigt tom New York 
“Yarmouth * steamers connect with 


Dominion Atlantic Ry. 
Write for particulars on Tour No, 106 


R. U. Parker, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 














20 Albemarle Park—ASHEVILLE—North Carolina 
Southern hospitality—‘The best Inn South.” 
It’s glorious now in the “‘Land of the Sky.” 

Perfect Golf Perfect Conditions 
Write for Booklet. Open the Year Round 
IN AMERICA—AN ENGLISH INN 








TOURIST BOOK FREE 
Showing colored views of 

the unrivaled scenic and 

tourist attractions of 


The State of Washington 
See its snow capped moun- 

tains, primeval forests, na- 

tional parks, inland seas, 

lakes and unique cities. 

Write 

I. M. Howell, Sec. of State, Dept. A, Olympia, Wash. 








bd Homelike hotel on shores 
Adirondacks Upper Chateaugay Lake in 


the heart of a mountain wilderness. Ideal rec- 











reation. Perfect cuisine. 5 ah booklet. 





HIGH GRADE SALESMEN @ AGENTS 


REAL ESTATE 





GET into biggest money making end auto- 
mobile business—replacing necessary equip- 
ment. Live, ambitious men wanted as special 
factory representatives, exclusive territory 
taking orders for tops, top coverings, seat 
covers, “Stik-Tite’”’ Windows. No experience 
necessary. No capital required. No competi- 
tion. Copyrighted system protects you. Free 
catalog, samples, full details. 

CINCINNATI AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


Dept. D57, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Salesman—$6,000 Accidental Death, $30.00 
Weekly Accident Benefit, $25.00 Weekly Sick 
Benefit. $10.50 yearly, half amount $5.50. 
$250.000 deposited Insurance Department. 
Become Independent. Experience Unneces- 
sary. Guaranteed steady income from re- 
newals. Registration Dept. C, Newark, N. J. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


A SMALL FARM.IN CAL ones will 
make you more mioney with less work. You 
will live longer and better. Delightful climate. 
Rich soil. Hospitable neighbors. Good roads, 
schools and churches. Write for our San Joa- 
quin Valley illustrated folders free. 

C. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commiss’r, 

AT&SF Ry., 1937 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 





SITUATIONS OPEN 





Manufacturer wants a man to introduce a 
new line of steel shelving in industrial plants. 
Prefer man who is experienced and can inter- 
view and influence highest class of firms. 
Must be strictly high grade in every respect. 
State full qualifications and age. Replies 
solicited only from those who are confident 
they can make g 
Box D. 7 care of Literary Digest. 





WANTED.—A young man as employment 





DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PAT- 
ent Protection. Send for blank form “Evi- 
dence of Conception,” Book, Suggestions, 
and Advice Free. Lancaster & Allwine, Reg. 
Attys., 211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO., 
Patent Sereapers, | Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical 

721-729 39 Woodward Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. Swift, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Four books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. } had yous market your 
invention. Advice Owen, 45 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefit. 





fora large concern. Must be Amer- 
ican born, college educated, willing to learn 
and use modern method of selection. Send 
with application three unretouched photo- 
graphs, full face, full profile and full figure, 
showing hands. Box A. B. C., Literary Digest. 





FREE to every man who shaves—a Shaving 
Brush, if you introduce it to one of your 
friends. Something new. Gives shaving 
a ee a 

ARLES W. at. Jr., Mgr. 
200 Fi Sift Avenue ew York City 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life... Learn 

the Collection Business. Unlimited field: lit- 

tle competition. Few a, so prot- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” t 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





“DUPLICATING DEVICES 





ie one " DUPLICATOR—A BUSI- 
NESS GETTER. $1 up. 50 to 75 copies 
from pen, pin typewriter. No glue. or 
gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial. 
You ni one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durki 
& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











* Lyon Mountai 
° is liable to happen to 
An Accident anyone— perhaps your 
dearest friend. Preparedness—knowing what to 
do till the doctor comes—may save the life of that 
Hc ag Get **Emergency Notes,’’ Dr. Butler's 
d be preparee. Cloth, 50c postpaid, from 
Funk 2 & agnalls Company, New York 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


A Book That Helps Fit Men and Women For Leadership 


By Keith J. Thomas 
Here is a book that clearly points out ways to develop will-power, mental concentration, 
and winning personality. A careful reading of it will immensely increase the capacity for 
igger financial and intellectual success. 
strengthening the faculty for recding men and understanding human nature, and the 
basic impulses that move men to definite action. 


There are practical directions for 


Judge Elbert H. Gary says: “ This is a well-written, strongly expressed book, a will have 
ood influence upon who read it, particularly young men. More books like "t ped be 
publis hed and read." 
Cloth, Over 300 pages. $1.75 net; average carriage charges, 12c. J 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New 
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SEE THE GRANDEUR OF THE CODY ROAD IN 


| year, by special action of the United 
States Government, the Cody Road in 
Yellowstone Park was perfected and opened 
to the public. 


The Superintendent of National Parks rec- 
ommended this action, describing the Cody 
Road in his report as the “most beautiful 
vart of Yellowstone Park”—a statement 
endorsed enthusiastically by the thousands 
of tourists who in 1916 saw it for the first 
time. 


culiar romance and interest sur- 
ody Road, associated as it is with 
Indian battles and old-time frontier days 
—days of Owen Wister’s “Virginian;” days 
of the romantic activities of that famous 
old scout “Buffalo Bill,” after whom the 
town of Cody was named. 


There is a 
roundin; 


America’s three great Parks 
including Cody Road on one trip 


one circle trip over one splendid and 


ependable railroad—the Burlington Route— 


you may visit the entire National Park 
region: Yellowstone, including Cody Road; 
Glacier; Rocky Mountain (Estes); and Colo- 
rado Springs, with Manitou, Garden of the 
Gods and Pike’s Peak near-by. 


And if you go to or return from Ye:lowstone 
by its a ay entrance, you can see Cody 
Road at no extra cost—you can motor over 
its ninety miles of perfect government-built 
highway through some of the most inspiring 
mountain scenery in the world. This motor 
trip is made on regular daily schedule and 
provides for everything to make the trip 
comfortable and pleasant. 


Let-us help you plan your trip 


Call on your local railroad ticket agent, or 
write to the nearest Burlington representa- 
tive. See list opposite. These men have them- 
selves made the trip; they have planned 
hundreds of such trips for others, and you 
will find their advice invaluable in plan- 
ning yours. If you cannot see them in per- 
son, they will send you illustrated descriptive 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


literature containing maps and complete 
information, and gladly make all arrange- 
ments for your comple te tour. 


SIRMCH AM. ALA., 1122-23 Brown- Marx Bidg., 
Todd . eneral Southern Agent 
BOSTON, MASS., 264 Washington St., 
Alex w England Pass’ r Agent 
BUFF. ALA Oo, oN Y.. 200 E sitcoet aumase 2., 
M. K. Mix Traveling Pass'r Agent 
. IL idi So. Giark Se. 
Puh General Agent, Pass’r Dept 
CINC INNA TI, OHIO, 307 Union Trust Bidg., 
M Langstadt . City Pass’r Agent 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 814 Hippodrome Bidg., 
Traveling Pass’r Agent 
Sumter Bldg, 
General Agent 
1 Seventeenth St., 
» ry ... General Agent, Pass'r Dept 
. oes a60.. 701 Wainut St. 
ones uthwestern Pass'r Agent 
NEW ‘ORLE ANS, LA., ‘St. ars harles Hotel, 
os Aa ruder. .City Pass’r and Frt. Agent 
NEW Y' > , 118i Broadway, 
ger General Agent, woes’ r Dept 
‘NEB., ‘Farnam and Sixteenth S 
J. B. Reynolds City Pass’ r Agent 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 836 C hestnut St. 
Wm Austin, Gen’ Frt. and Pass’ r Dept 
PITTSBURGH, A oe 5 thfield St. 
. B. Ee ad Pass'r Agent 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


5 N Broadwa 
J.G. Delaplaine. City Pass’ r Agent 
P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 
C. B. &Q. R. R., Burlington Bldg., Chicago 





Between the Devil and the Smoke Inspector 
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If your ‘big building hasn’t a Kewanee Smokeless 
Boiler in it, you are standing between the Devil and the Smoke 
Inspector. And one of ’em’s “ goin’ to git you if you don’t 
watch out.” 

On the one hand is a devil of an increase in hard coal prices. On the 
other side is the Smoke Inspector with his bad eye fixed on your smoke 
stack. If you stick to hard coal, your profits will look like this: 000.” If 
you burn soft coal and make thick, gummy black smoke, here comes the 
saucy Smoke Inspector with a warrant. How do you like the picture? 


KEWANEE 
Smokeless Boilers 
Burn Any Coal 


Get a Kewanee Smokeless Boiler Heating your building. Then you don’t need to lose a 
minute’s sleep—because a Kewanee Smokeless Boiler burns any coal—and burns the cheapest 
stuff ever dug out of a mine without making enough smoke to blacken a lady’s handkerchief. 

It’s the best insurance against a jumping coal market you can get. And remember 
when you burn soft coal smokelessly you don’t waste any of it. And that means a big 
cut in your heating costs. 


KEWANEE BoSILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners 
Chicago New York St.Louis Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 
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Copyright, 1917, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


Ask the American Boy Why He Prefers K ee. | s— 


These are the flakes that are delicately toasted and 
thin—the original toasted corn flakes, tender and crisp, 
with that appetizing “come to breakfast” flavor you 
can’t mistake or forget. 














KRUMBLES is Kellogg’s all- 
wheatfood. Every single tiny 
shred is thoroughly toasted. 


ee: 








Master of a Thousand Candles 


Imagine a thousand candles concentrated in the space of 
one. Lighted with the pressure of your finger. Their 


giant beam directed and focused with a turn of your 
hand. Blazing a great pathway of light or dimmed to a 
needlepoint at will. Guiding you, serving you, seeking 
out hidden dangers. You are mastér of a thousand 
candles when you. drive with an Old Sol Nitrojector on 
the windshield at your side. It is the only device that 
while acting as a searchlight has no blinding glare. It is 





Ten Lights in One 


Removes the danger of curves and crossroads. 

Gives you an added headlight for straight-away driving. 
Gives safety when passing cars by directing its powerful light 
along the wheels. 

Reads road signs, house numbers for you while the car is in 
motion. 

Makes tire changes as easy as in the day time. 

“Picks up” pedestrians along the road. 

Gives you a rear searchlight when you back into the garage. 
Helps you to locate engine trouble. 

Makes turning on bad country roads as easy as on city asphalt. 
Gives new pleasure to night sight-seeing. 


No accessory contributes more to the safety, luxury and 
pleasure of motoring than the Old Sol Nitrojector. No car is 
completely equipped without it. Have your dealer equip 
yours. It can be installed in five minutes. Demand it in the 
equipment of the next car you buy. 


Price $10—Smaller Windshield Lights $5 and $7 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Makers of Old Sol Windshield Spotlights and Electric Lighting Devices 





